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“THE SEA-SHELL SINGS FOR HIM ALONE 
WHO KNOWS HOW TO LISTEN” 


—From the Tahitian sayings 
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To my Wife 
KOTIRAU TAHURIA TURUPE 
Direct descendant of the High Chief Tangi-hi-a-kura 


When first I saw you, 

I knew there was one woman in all this world for me. 

Time has not faded, nor close companionship dulled, 
the brightness of your immemorial eyes. 


You came to me from the Dark Goddess of the Night— 
Builder of the storeyed heavens and Source of your ancestors; 
A wild pigeon— 
A little bird, trembling before the blast 
of storm-swept and perilous seas; 
A new-born babe— 
Tossed from loving arms to other loving arms 
in your grandmother’s dream, 
Down the long, waiting line of your forefathers, 
the ancient Sea Kings; 
And vanishing— | 
Like froth upon scudding waves, beyond the horizon’s rim; 
A cherished gift— 
Fearlessly confided to the wanderer from distant lands. 


O my beloved! 

May you fly safely along the spirit trail, 

May you follow me—bravely, as you have lived, 
all the long way to the God of Light! 


* ok 
% 


laku i kite idu, téku ia kitenga é 

Ko rari anake iho vahine i té ia Ao katonga nei taku i hinangaro. 

Kaore ana te réao te hanga kanotau, kaore ana te réa o to tdua 
vai-héa-hanga i hakamohimohi noa atu aii te kanakana o tou 


mata-moho. 


Na te Vahine-nui-tahu-rangi 0 te P6, ké ia te pit o tou 
hanga tupuna, koe i horonga mei ki aku. 
E rupe ra koe— 
E manu kokorereka é ruru ana ki mua i te vero 
o te moana hauriuri; 
E tama hanau héu ra koe— 
Ko tei taora-noa-hia mai, 
mai to te tupuna vahine moemoea, 
e to hanga tupuna Ariki’e te Tukau; 
No te tahi tupuna é tae noa mai € te tahi tupuna, 
KG ngaro ai koe, mai te hukahuka ngaru, 
i te kiriatai— 
Horonga mataku-kore-hia mai hei taonga pokihere 
ki te purutia no te moana vaivai. 


E taku here! 

Kia peke ora mai koe na runga i te ara-vaerua, 

Kia tapapa mai koe i Gku—mai tau e hakakoromaki noa ana 
é tae roa atu @ te Attia-nui o te Ao-marama! 
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They that in play can do the thing they would, 
Having an instinct throned in reason’s place, 
—And every perfect action hath the grace 

of indolence or thoughtless hardihood— 

These are the best: 


—ROBERT BRIDGES, The Growth of Love, I 


Mopern scholarship, with its ever-increasing specialization, 
constantly raises barriers between the arts and sciences. Al- 
though the boundary between them is frequently indistinct, the 
Renaissance ideal of a Leonardo—excelling in both simultaneous- 
ly—has long since gone the way of the dinosaur. Much of the 
work in all fields of learning is done by specialists who carry on 
their daily tasks, year in and year out, without complaint or re- 
gret; yet now and then there emerges an individual who combines 
the fire of artistic insight with the painstaking and disciplined 
temperament of the scientist. Perhaps the truly great scholar must 
have such a combined touch, to enable him to advance the fron- 
tiers of his profession—just as the great artist must combine the 
ability of the craftsman with his expressiveness. 

Since the first explorations of Captain Cook, reports of South 
_ Pacific Islands have unlocked the imaginations of stay-at-home 
Europeans. Unfortunately the delightfully detailed accounts of 
Cook, Banks, the Forsters—to say nothing of the later mariners 
and missionaries, and even the books of such a modern literary eth- 
nologist as Bengt Danielsson—give the reader a sense of peeking 
through the cracks of a shuttered house, rather than moving about 
inside as a rightful habitant. Skilled literary men, like Nordhoff 
and Hall, Bill Stone and Robert Dean Frisbie, have depicted Poly- 
nesians as they really are, yet their subjects are the amusingly lov- 
able, greatly changed and subdued islanders of today. Novelists in 
New Zealand and Hawaii have penetrated the Polynesian charac- 
ter—although essentially as it has been modified by contact with 
Europeans. While museums publish detailed monographs on the 
stone tools, genealogies and terminological trivia of the pre-Euro- 
pean islands, the sense of living people does not pulse through. 

The Polynesians were the greatest navigators, explorers and 
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settlers of their era. Simultaneously they deserved both their self- 
bestowed appellation “Children of the Sea” and the boastful “Sea 
King” title of their leaders. We have little that will bring us to 
crips with the great panoply of the Polynesian wanderers at the 
height of their colorful civilization. Although James Norman Hall 
and Sven Holmsen made brave and useful attempts to raise the 
curtain on this lost past, they lacked the full perception that can 
only come with a comprehensive understanding of the language 
and a driving desire to penetrate the mystery of the unknown. 

J. Frank Stimson is a rare combination of scholar and literary 
artist. For over forty years he has spoken classical Tahitian with 
a fluency and precision which exceeds that of the islanders of to- 
day. His long residence in Tahiti has, with singular disregard of 
the disturbing exigencies of wars or domestic difficulties, been 
devoted to the reconstruction of the language and culture of an- 
cient Polynesia. Frank grew up in an era where established social 
forms were respected, and he approached the epic accounts of 
Polynesian princes and chiefs, warrior heroes and priests, with 
instinctive understanding. Having been a university student in 
the period when soul searching and questioning of the faith of 
one’s forbears was thought commendable rather than subversive, 
he has delved with high enthusiasm into the vast and controversial 
field of the ancient Polynesian religious beliefs. 

Although Ud Tane has never “gone native,” he gradually has 
come to understand, and even adopt personally, much of the Poly- 
nesian philosophy of life. It is this, together with his profound 
comprehension of the language, which has enabled him to un- 
lock the stored contents of the chants and tales which he collected 
from the island guardians of the ancient lore. His comprehension 
has a basis of sound scholarship and scientific achievement, but 
would probably never have been possible without the fleeting 
touch of artistic insight which has at the same time made his most 
technically detailed “word-for-word” translation a thing of beauty 
to read. This beauty caused James Norman Hall and others of the 
select circle who knew Stimson and his work to urge him to pub- 
lish his material for the benefit of a wider audience. To their en- 
treaties Ua has always turned a deaf ear, as he has consistently 
placed his scientific studies above all, and did not wish to be di- 
verted from this goal. Now in the sunset years of life, with his 
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scientific documents permanently preserved in the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem, and with plans for the publication of certain spe- 
cialized linguistic studies under way, Frank Stimson has turned 
his attention to his translations, so that they may be available for 
the appreciation of others. 

As any schoolboy who has tried to translate French or Latin 
with a dictionary knows, the problems of putting the ideas and 
concepts of one language into the terms of another go far beyond 
the learning of words, or even the grammatical patterns, of the 
second tongue. One cannot really speak the language of a differ- 
ent people, or translate their tongue into one’s own, without a 
sympathetic perception of the psychology and culture of the other 
society. 

Interpretation, in the sense used in the subtitle of this book, 
“Interpretations of the Oral Literature of Polynesia,” implies 
bringing a background of subjective and objective knowledge to 
bear on the problems of translation; it does not imply the free use 
of creative imagination. The term “literature,” together with the 
typographical format of many of the pages of this work, may lead 
the casual reader—brought up in the tradition of Moliére’s “i n’y 
a pour s’exprimer que la prose ou le vers”—to suppose that these 
are “poems” in the European sense. That would be an oversimpli- 
fication, for the Polynesians had more than half a dozen types of 
oral literature, each with its own rhythm, and each sung or chant- 
ed in a particular technique, none of which have exact equivalents 
in our poetical forms of meter or rhyme. Thus the translations 
should be approached, not as finished examples of familiar Eng- 
lish verse forms, but as attempts to approximate the literary cul- 
ture of Polynesia in English words for readers who have no 
knowledge of Polynesian language. 

A sympathetic perception of Polynesian psychology is required 
to understand the use of erotic euphemisms. Interwreathed with 
all aspects of the Polynesian way of life—from adolescent play to 
mature passion, wrought in the carvings of the wooden houses 
and of the stone temple statuary, from the daily gossip and word 
by-play to the basic religious chants of the supreme gods and the 
origin of the universe—the organs of reproduction and the joys 
of the flesh were of supreme interest to the Polynesian. In trans- 
lating, one must understand this basic fact, or else the tremen- 
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dously varied sexual euphemisms and metaphors make the inter- 
pretations incomprehensible. One must also view the sexual inter- 
ests of the Polynesians with other than the European’s coldly 
puritanical or sordidly erotic eye, for to the islanders the bodily 
pleasures are simply one of the fruits of nature, to be openly sa- 
vored and indulged in, without stagnating beneath the scum of 
pretense. Their religion and their social system supremely stressed 
the biological fact of the need of reproduction to ensure survival. 

The closest English similarity to the unwritten literature of 
Polynesia lies in our sea-chanteys and ballads—now virtually ex- 
tinct, but remnants of a day when rhythmic chant and song were 
important to our daily life and work. But to both the Polynesian 
of yesteryear and his present-day descendant, the chant, prayer, 
ditty, epic story and ballad are a framework for living. No gather- 
ing could (or does) take place without invocation, singing, and 
tales of the past. No meeting of the clan would be considered with- 
out the Polynesian equivalent of Stephen Benet’s “Morning Star” 
or “John Brown’s Body”; no temple ceremony took place without 
its litany and paean; no hero fought without identifying himself 
with the feats of his ancestors and his own past, or won without 
having the event commemorated in song or ballad; no major love 
affair took place without the rendering equivalent to Solomon’s 
Song of Songs. Whether rubbing sticks together to kindle fire, 
or setting out on a simple fishing excursion or a great voyage of 
conquest and exploration; whether cutting down a tree for a canoe, 
or decorating a temple image with sacred feathers—all acts of 
Polynesian existence had an appropriate piece of literature to ac- 
company the movement." 

Placement in space and time of the chants and stories from 
which Mr. Stimson’s translations were taken is a difficult prob- 
lem. Most of the originals were transcribed by him on the Island 
of Ra’ivavae in the Austral group, on several of the islands of the 
Tuamotuan archipelago, or upon his beloved Tahiti in the Society 
Islands. Some few are interpretations of chants published by oth- 
ers, notably the Lament for Meihano from the Marquesas Is- 

1 Examples of many forms of Polynesian oral literature, together with a more 
detailed discussion of the music of the Sea Kings, may be heard on the editor’s 


Traditional Music of the Cook Islands, Album Number FE4452-12, published 
by Folkways Record and Service Corp., 117 West 46th Street, New York City. 
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lands and the Prayer to the High Gods, from Hawaii. The fact 
that an episode or chantey was recorded upon a particular island 
during the recent period cannot guarantee the correct placement 
of its origin in time or space. The Polynesians have always been 
great travelers and avid collectors of the literature of other lands. 
For example, during a single entertainment session one may hear 
compositions which are said to have originated in the local island, 
say Mangaia in the Cook Islands, but in addition are interposed 
songs of Hawaii, New Zealand Maori, Tahiti, Rarotonga, Pen- 
rhyn, Aitutaki, and Manihiki, as well as those derived from con- 
temporary American jazz and tunes directly out of Sankey’s Eng- 
lish Hymnal. 

Owing to Mr. Stimson’s knowledge of the language and cul- 
ture of the islands we may be sure that such versions as he record- 
ed were, at least in the eyes of the islanders concerned, of pre-Eu- 
ropean origin and from the local area. The degree of antiquity, or 
the identification of the original composer is a much more com- 
plex problem. The oral literature of the Polynesians did not lend 
itself to “author credits.” The composer and time of origin is sel- 
dom known, and certainly is not important to the islander. 

An entirely separate problem is the complex and puzzling re- 
construction of the great prayers and religious expressions. Sir 
Joseph Banks clearly expressed, at the time of Captain Cook’s 
first exploration of Polynesia, knowledge of the existence of an 
esoteric body of priesthood—trained and talented in prodigious 
memorization—who had a unique religious language and body 
of philosophical lore. Such knowledge was required to be trans- 
mitted through time without the tamperings of later generations 
of believers, under the penalty of severe physical and spiritual 
punishment of the transgressor. Whether this lore stemmed from 
an original homeland somewhere in Southeast Asia or India, or 
whether it was locally developed in the more recent island period 
of florescent culture that we believe to have existed in Polynesia 
prior to the period of European contact, is a moot point. 

These songs and tales clearly represent a far more exotic way 
of life than the vanishing civilization depicted by the early travel- 
ers. My own research has convinced me that the pre-European 
culture of Polynesia was generally more homogeneous in both 
space and time than has generally been depicted by past writers 
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on the subject. Such similarity is generally recognized in the tales 
of gods and culture-heroes such as Maui, Hina, Kahu-kura, which 
are found throughout many of the Polynesian Islands. The Hiro 
cycle of stories, the Tuamotuan version of which is presented 
later on in this volume, has counterparts in most of the eastern 
area. 

It may be useful to point out that despite the abilities of a 
translator, no valid or faithful interpretation can exceed the in- 
herent literary beauty of the original piece. This is particularly 
true when working with such differing languages and cultural 
backgrounds as English and Polynesian—and the more so when 
we deal with the total literary heritage of a people! Hence the aes- 
thetic impact of these individual interpretations will vary with the 
original function of the type of literature in the Polynesian cul- 
ture, with the abilities of the original composers, and—to some 
degree—with the personal interests and tastes of the translator. 
Chants utilized in cloth-making, adze-chipping, juggling and oth- 
er day-to-day activities depended upon rhythmic pattern rather 
than message content for their utility—hence they tend to be re- 
petitive and light in translation, as do the sea-chanteys. Neverthe- 
less, as they aid in conveying a more complete picture of the Poly- 
nesian way of life, they should not be omitted. 

For like reasons, the folk tales may seem in some instances 
naive or even childish, to readers of our “age of reason.” They 
were vehicles of amusement or explanation of natural phenomena 
to these islanders, who had a vivid imagination and the leisure 
and inclination to indulge it. (After all, it was not long ago that 
we in Salem were hanging “witches” whom we believed to ride 
broomsticks and kill cattle or people by means of an “evil eye.” ) 
At the other end of the scale is the religious literature of the Sea 
Kings—ranging from simple prayers of the common people to 
the distillation of the grand philosophical concepts of the circle of 
learned priesthood. These are the culmination of the power and 
beauty of Polynesian literature, and it is here that the interpreter’s 
createst interests lay. 

In a sense all of those literary expressions contained herein are 
the works of not one man, but of many. Polynesian culture, simi- 
lar in this respect, as in others, to the kingdoms of ancient Greece, 
strongly encouraged the poet and his necessary counterpart, the 
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bard. Original expression of emotions of admiration and beauty 
were rewarded with material goods and social approval, but as 
much or even more appreciated were those bards who could re- 
tell or rechant a familiar legend or song with their own unique 
embellishment or twist. Thus folk-story, ode, legend, tale and 
praise song were passed from island to island and down from one 
generation to another, maintaining a traceable core of similarity, 
but evolving a multitude of variations. As the same theme could 
be shaped in various manners, so could differing themes be given 
a familiar local twist. Hence within a generation following Euro- 
pean contact the Tongans had their own Polynesianized version 
of the English tale of Dick Whittington’s cat. In my own experi- 
ences on the islands, praise songs offered to me in my honor by 
local composers ring with familiar phrases which are to be heard 
in the age-old chants and legends, twisted to fit the poet’s desire 
to please me and yet entertain his local group. Such odes are not 
necessarily labored over far in advance, for similarly to our cur- 
rently popular calypso music of Trinidad, authors easily impro- 
vise on-the-spot comments in rhyme and song. 

At a polar extreme were certain religious and esoteric chants. 
These supreme expressions of philosophy were handed down in 
the houses of learning, rote-memorized in word and nuance 

through years of minute study and progress through stages of in- 
‘creasing knowledge and priestly power. Analyzed as to meaning 
by their priestly trustees, but rarely heard by the uninitiated, 
these chants were often retained in the archaic Polynesian lan- 
euage—much as the ancient ceremonies of the Roman church to- 
day survive in the original Latin. The very nature of the lore has 
meant that with the smashing impact of European culture, and 
the immediate adoption of the Christian religion by such few sur- 
vivors as escaped the wave of death which struck the islands, 
most of the religious literature was wiped out. Even more tran- 
sient was the philosophical knowledge and explanation which 
was connected with this literature. Thus, when Frank Stimson 
commenced his quest to salvage what was left, there were only 
fragments of the chants, memorized by men who frequently no 
longer understood the full meaning of the rote-learned words, 
and certainly knew little or nothing of their origin, or of the way 
in which they were used. Thus the greatest of these translations 
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—“In the Beginning,” “Hymn of Procreation” and the “Evoca- 
tion of the Supreme Gods”—pieced together as they are from 
fragments collected throughout the islands, obviously related as 
they are to the culture as a whole, must always remain a mystery, 
both in total meaning and as to the exact mode and place of use. 
Who chanted them and when? We cannot say, other than to sup- 
pose they were given upon the sacred marae, in times of cere- 
mony. That we have such fragments as we do is a tribute to Ud 
Tane and his quest, and to the unique Polynesian system of pass- 
ing knowledge from grandparent to grandchild. This skipping of 
alternate generations in the transmission process has unquestion- 
ably aided in maintaining original purity to a unique degree. 

Thus I have been reluctant to attribute each or any song or tale 
to one particular island or locality, or to any one period of time. 
The antiquity of the religious literature is obvious, but even the 
age of the more common chants utilized in adze-chipping or jug- 
gling is not certain. Nursery rhymes survive incredible periods of 
time, and even such chants as that of the father encouraging his 
warrior son may either have been composed in 1775 or may be 
one version of an original theme which extends back in history a 
thousand years. The Polynesian language and culture is notably 
conservative. 

Twenty-five years ago Stimson expressed his philosophy of 
translation clearly and succinctly as follows: 


I have tried to follow a midway course between the extremes of a 
rugged literalness, on the one hand, and a too free rendering, on the 
other. While fully recognizing the value of a literal, word-for-word 
translation, I do not believe it is really needful—for the sake of a me- 
ticulous accuracy—to sacrifice the authentic charm of Polynesian poet- 
ry, in all its elusive yet studied perfection of rhythm, elegance and apt 
metaphor. There should be freedom to move about in an alien medium 
without a too stultifying restraint—provided one is ever alert that 
freedom should not degenerate into license, for this would vitiate the 
purity of our material at its source. These archaic songs, replete with 
elusive connotations, evoke in the minds of the native singers a spe- 
cific picture of some past event of myth and story, and arouse a par- 
ticular emotional sensibility. No translation can be a true one—how- 
ever “strictly literal”—which neglects to take this fully into account, 
or which fails to transmute into English some part, at least, of the 
emotional experience of the Polynesian. 
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In Polynesian poetry a frequent repetition of the same word or 
phrase is a formal device which intensifies the rhetorical effect and is 
viewed as essential to good literary form, whereas our own literary 
standards reject needless repetition as a sign of intellectual immaturi- 
ty. Since, therefore, the accepted standards of the two schools are op- 
posed, the question for the translator is resolved into one of two al- 
ternatives: to give diversity to these repetitions in order to conform 
more nearly to English poetical standards, thus retaining in English 
the impression of high poetic quality which in Polynesian is insepa- 
rable from rhythmic repetition; or to retain these repetitions unaltered 
in the English translation in the hope of modifying our own literary 
standards—in so far, at least, as they apply to Polynesian poetry—'till 
we learn to feel, as the Polynesian feels, the poetical enhancement and 
emotional intensification which they produce. I have chosen the former 
course, but I am by no means sure that I am right. ... 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that Frank Stimson has in no 
sense attempted to create that type of brilliant English poetry 
which FitzGerald so markedly achieved in his version of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Such striking rhymes no longer re- 
flect Persian culture, but rather embody the genius of FitzGerald. 
Conversely, Stimson has attempted the more difficult task of de- 
picting Polynesian concepts by simply delimiting them in English 
words, but not going so far as to shift such ideas as they represent 
_to English concepts. 

This book may well be a monument to the literary achievement 
of the Polynesian culture. As Professor Scott said of the poetry of 
Homer, in his introduction to the Butcher and Lang translation of 
the Odyssey, “That alone . . . revealed the life and splendor of the 
closing years. . . .” We may also say of Stimson, as Scott did of 
Homer, “[He] was the preserver and interpreter of the heroic age. 
[He] gave a real, though poetic, picture of an actual civilization.” 

Perhaps never again will a person with such a rare combina- 
tion of ability, interest, training and background as Stimson pos- 
sesses enter the field of Polynesian studies. Certainly it will be 
impossible in the future to collect such material from original 
sources, for the old heritors of knowledge of times past are dying 
away and will never be replaced. The knowledge they acquired 
from their ancestors (and which they would impart only to such a 
person as Frank Stimson) is buried with them in their sandy rest- 
ing places. 
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The validity and detailed integrity of individual chants are ob- 
vious to one who has made a serious study of Polynesian literature. 
Certainly one might offer alternative translations to those given 
here, perhaps differing in style and technique of presentation. As 
Butcher and Lang have said of their own work on the epic poetry 
of Greece, “There can be then, it appears, no final English trans- 
lation. . . . In each there must be, in addition to what is Greek and 
eternal, the element of what is modern, personal and fleeting.” 
We, all of us, in our speech and in our writing, use localisms 
which consciously or unconsciously reflect our literary and social 
background; perhaps there have been no influences upon the 
speech of statesmen, and the writings of people in every walk of 
life, to equal those of the King James version of the Holy Bible 
and the plays of William Shakespeare. Nevertheless the purpose 
of style is to convey the reality which we are attempting to trans- 
mit to another person. Beneath the play of words which Stimson 
uses to transmit his interpretations is the hard core of anthropo- 
logical fact—the way of life and thought of the peoples of another 
civilization. 

With regard to the actual editorial work upon the material, I 
have asked Mr. Stimson to expand certain allusions in a number 
of places in his translated versions. These convey detailed mean- 
ings to the Polynesian in a single word or two, but the European 
would not comprehend this without extended treatment. Thus, as 
in the translations from Latin of the Loeb Library, the English 
version of some chants may have a bulk beyond that of the Poly- 
nesian original, as recorded in the archives of the museum; but 
this treatment is, in my estimation, well within the bounds of eth- 
nological reality. 

Many of the chants and ballads have been excised from longer 
epics and historical accounts, and thus torn from their context. 
These have been altered by such devices as shifting specific per- 
sonal names (which would convey no meaning to the reader ) to 
titles or ranks of the speakers, or to pronominal identification. 
This shift has also been made in the case of the Polynesians’ ex- 
tensive use of elaborate names for places and things. Where such 
names interfered with the flow of the story or chant, I have often 
abbreviated or eliminated them. With regard to the translation of 
personal or place names, I have followed a variable path, with the 
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sole criterion being whether the Polynesian term or its English 
equivalent seems the most pleasing or useful. 

Present-day islanders frequently rote-memorize chants which 
they cannot comprehend, and often what they repeat is a mere 
fragment of the forgotten whole. Thus many of the versions re- 
corded by Stimson and his colleagues are only fragmentary. In 
some few instances, notably that of the great Evocation of the 
Gods, I have felt that the combining of several of these fragments 
was so significantly useful as to be warranted. My over-all edi- 
torial policy has been to suggest the use of whatever literary de- 
vices are necessary to convey the picture of the Polynesian civili- 
zation as it was during the classical era. 

In arranging this mass of broadly unrelated literature I have 
attempted to present a progressive story of Polynesian life. The 
initial “Psalm of Creation” represents not only the Polynesian phi- 
losopher’s concept of the creation, but reflects in some measure 
their ideas of the relationship between man and woman. They 
conceive of the act of procreation as involved in all aspects of life 
and death—from conception and the later pleasures of youth to 
the strife and passion of war and sea-voyage adventure, and thence 
to the life of the afterworld. Overriding all is the nearness of the 
gods, and their relationship to the most particular problem of life 
on overcrowded islands—the obtaining of sufficient food. The 
final portion of the book is devoted to purely religious literature, 
and represents the order in which these chants could have been 
given in a temple ceremony. In “The Adventures of Hiro” I have 
excised certain episodes which were either too fragmentary to be 
of interest to other than the comparative scholar, or were repeti- 
tive erotic episodes lacking in literary or ethnological value. 

The reader may be surprised to see sections of the chants which 
indicate one or the other of the supreme gods actually speaking. 
This label represents a literal occurrence which stems from the 
function of the Polynesian priest. His rdle was not only to lead the 
rituals, but to act as an organ of the Gods, who actually entered 
into him. Thus, during a ceremony the priest at times spoke, in 
another voice, as the God Himself. Such duality of rdle is not un- 
known in other world religions. 

Another problem which faces the reader concerns the meaning 
and associations of the word Havaiki. As is possible with any 
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word, the term Havaiki may signify many things, and the exact 
meaning varies with the context of use. From the historical stand- 
point, it may mean the original homeland of all Polynesians, but 
in a more restricted sense it signifies the immediate homeland of 
one’s ancestors. Hence, in my own case I can speak of the original 
“homeland” of my own ancestors as wherever in Europe the Indo- 
European peoples originated; but at a somewhat more recent date 
the “homeland” was England. Later, with the coming of the May- 
flower, my “homeland” became “New England,” in America. 
Some generations ago this “homeland” shifted to upper New 
York State, but for the last three generations it has again been in 
Massachusetts—hence, were I a Polynesian I could refer to any 
or all of these varied localities as my Havaiki. Which Havaiki I 
meant must be deduced from the context of my discussion. 

Completely apart from the historical concept is the mythologi- 
cal aspect of Havaiki. In this sense there were Havaiki-runga and 
Havaiki-raro, one the land of the everyday upper world, the other 
the lower world of mythology, fabulous creatures and supernat- 
ural events. Contrary to our present sense of proportion, which 
now places the world of European mythology far away in time 
and reality, Havaiki-raro was very near to the Polynesian, and, 
as in the tale of Hiro to follow, the entrance may be easily found 
under the sea or on a nearby island (much as Dorothy finds the 
Land of Oz in the familiar stories of L. Frank Baum). 

In contrast to the above are the geographically located Ha- 
vaikis, such as the Savai’i in Samoa and Hawaii Island in the 
northern Pacific, as described by Mrs. McConnaughey in her 
essay. 

The frequent use of a first and second voice, followed by a 
chorus, reflects another ancient Polynesian custom. Even today 
most work is accomplished by leaders chanting lines, to which the 
bulk of the people reply in chorus—whether hauling a boat ashore, 
or singing hymns in the churches. The success of a leader is 
markedly related to his ability to amuse, arouse, and prod his peo- 
ple by the humor and vigor of his chant. The chorus may be one 
which has been rote-memorized long ago by the people, or may be 
composed and sung on the spot in relationship to the leader’s 1m- 
promptu solo. In the example of “The Cutting of the Navel,” the 
crowd of people who witness the birth of a royal child in Poly- 
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nesia—where even today such rites of passage as birth, marriage 
and death are more social occasions than those in contemporary 
western culture and are attended by large groups—would un- 
doubtedly know the correct responses to the long-familiar and 
essentially religious chants of the priest as he performs his rites 
with regard to such a notably symbolic object. 

A common reaction of many readers, particularly to the crea- 
tion literature, is to feel that there is a striking resemblance to the 
biblical testaments. Another surprise is the resemblance of many 
of the folk tales to the “fairy stories” of our Western culture. How- 
ever, careful comparative studies by specialists in these fields re- 
veal that these resemblances are due to factors other than the ob- 
vious possibility of cultural borrowing. The first of these is the 
world-wide occurrence of certain basic motifs in folk tales, myth 
and lore—presumably related to universals of human culture and 
experience. The second touches upon the controversial subject of 
Polynesian origins. It is the opinion of some of the foremost Poly- 
nesian scholars that the Sea Kings can be traced back to South 
East Asia and thence to India—to an age and philosophy which 
pre-date and gave much to the Christian era and concepts. Be that 
as it may, there can be little question but that the concepts ex- 
pressed herein guided the Polynesians in their way of life before 
_they adopted those of alien conquerors. 

To those chants which seemed to require elucidation for clear- 
er understanding I have prefaced a brief amplifying note, set off 
in brackets. The titles of the songs and tales were not originally 
Polynesian, but have been composed by us as a classifying device. 


* 
% 


This book is enhanced by two contributions. 

Friends and acquaintances of Frank Stimson have been inter- 
ested in him as much for his own rare personality as for the scien- 
tific and literary aspects of his life’s work. Van Wyck Brooks has 
most graciously consented to picture for us in the Prologue the 
life and character of his brother-in-law. 

Susanne McConnaughey, who in her novel Tropic of Doubt, 
showed a perception of the living personality of the pre-European 
Tahitian people that goes beyond that of many professional schol- 
ars, has in the Introduction sketched the vital outlines of the civili- 
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zation whose literature Frank Stimson has translated. Mrs. Mc- 
Connaughey’s contribution will set the stage for a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the exotic life of the people of the Sea Kings. 
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PROLOGUE 

UA TANE 
‘THe nineteen-twenties were “an age of islands,” Malcolm Cow- 
ley once wrote, when “almost everyone seemed to be looking for 
an island,” when thousands of Americans fled to Majorca, Capri, 
the West Indies and scores sailed away for the South Seas. They 
wished to secede from society, they believed in “Secession,” the 
name of one of the little magazines, generally in revolt as they 
were against the bourgeois world they knew and the values of a 
business civilization. Like Melville, three generations before, like 
Henry Adams in the eighties, like Charles Warren Stoddard and 
Lafcadio Hearn, many were drawn to the primitive life in their 
wish to break away from everything that characterized modern 
living. They disliked the “duplicity of civilized man” and the 
“frigid manners of the Christians,” as one of the earlier exiles to 
Polynesia put it, and one and all were inclined to say, “Blessed be 
savagery!” for them the condition of grace and the true joy of 
living. 

I had known well this point of view some years before the 
twenties because of my brother-in-law John Francis Stimson—so 
named in honor of Jean-Francois Millet, his artist-father’s idol— 
who had gone out to Tahiti in 1912. He had been attracted to the 
South Seas after reading Typee and Omoo in my house at Palo 
Alto, when I was teaching there at Stanford University and Frank 
was an architect in San Francisco. Formerly a draftsman of Stan- 
ford White, he had studied in Paris at the Beaux-Arts and had 
shown extraordinary promise in architecture; but, unwilling to 
be second at Rome or in San Francisco, he preferred to be a Caesar 
somewhere else. He had grown up in the Seminary of my Scenes 
and Portraits, where, with his sister—my wife—and Maxwell 
Perkins, I had known him from kindergarten days; while, pack- 
ing a world of chequered adventure into his first thirty years, he 
had concluded that America was simply a “nightmare.” With 
what he called a “powerful bias toward liberty of action and con- 
science,” inherited, as he said, from his father, the painter, he 
established himself near the spot where his most intimate friends 
were to live, the writers Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
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Hall. During the next forty years, he was to realize, largely at 
least, his “dream of becoming the world authority on Polynesia,” 
the “genius” of Charles Nordhoff’s phrase with a wider knowledge 
of the islands and their speech than any Polynesian had ever pos- 
sessed. 

Until the first world war broke out, he had a vanilla plantation 
on the shore of Cook’s Bay on the island of Moorea, where he hung 
up fragments of the chintz curtains from Captain Cook’s own 
cabin that were sent to him from England by the voyager’s de- 
scendants. Early up and breakfasting on coffee and bananas, he 
paddled his outrigger canoe to the reef, spearing fish to supple- 
ment his usual diet of fruits and swimming in the blue waters of 
the lagoon there. For the sharks rarely came inside the arc of foam 
that indicated the presence of the reef, while fishes of light indigo 
and emerald green darted about him as he swam over the white 
sand and among the coral boulders. He was, like all the Tahitians, 
athletic and brown, though he was exposed to elephantiasis on 
this “fee-fee” island, as well as to various fevers and tuberculosis. 
He found he was eating bread from a bakery where the baker was 
rotten with leprosy, while he was served for a time by a syphilitic 
waitress, and the little polyps of the live yellow coral on which he 
scraped his knee one day got into the flesh of the cut and caused 
serious trouble. From this came a dreadful sore which he only 
cured by soaking it for weeks in carbolic acid. The soil of the is- 
land was so full of germs that he was obliged to touch every mos- 
quito bite with acid and peroxide. Centipedes, moreover, abound- 
ed there and he had neighbors with elephantiasis whose arms oc- 
casionally swelled to the size of beer-kegs. But, guided as he felt 
he was by fate, he threw off all infections, convinced that “some- 
thing is coming,” as he wrote to his mother, “that will be its own 
explanation and justification.” He knew he was there “for a pur- 
pose,” and spending several hours a day learning the language of 
the natives, he began to work for the Mormon missionaries. At 
first he corrected their sermons, and presently he compiled for 
them a Tahitian-English dictionary and a Tahitian grammar. 
His house on the shore looked up to the crest of Mount Rotui with 
misty peaks rising from the forest, where the rainbows were of 
pale opalescent hues, ethereal as the vanishing shades in the an- 
tique delicate older Japanese prints. He dreamed of a Japanese 
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garden there with little pools and shaded nooks under the great 
waterfall tumbling over the cliffs; and he drew up plans for a 
houseboat inside the great reef where he could enjoy a Paul and 
Virginia existence. 

He was full at this time of Lafcadio Hearn, whom he had dis- 
covered at Yale, and he saw in Polynesia a vast field like Hearn’s 
Japan waiting for someone properly to treat it. With him it was 
only a question of the best approach, and his own aesthetic and 
literary interest was already yielding to scientific interests, lin- 
cuistic and ethnic. His second great hope was to see no more of 
the “hell” that America was creating for itself. He seemed to pre- 
fer “nature men” to the company of what he called “clean-cut 
Americans on vacation,” though he had civilized cronies in the 
Cercle Bougainville and especially his beloved Nordhoff and Hall. 
Meanwhile, owing to the first world war and the failure of the 
vanilla trade, he joined a ship-outfitter’s concern in Papeete, a 
connection he was to retain for several years until he became an 
associate of the Bishop Museum. His mathematical training 
helped him with the cost-book, the price-book, the stock-book, the 
day-book, the journal and the ledger, and he began to feel that he 
possessed the qualities which made a good South Sea trader. He 
even indulged in day-dreams of making a fortune that reminded 
me of Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers, no longer as a vanilla king 
~ but by selling concrete tables and chairs to replace the wooden 
furniture that was devoured by insects. Then he was going to 
raise hens hygienically, something unheard of on the islands, for 
the natives let their hens run loose with the result that most of 
them died from eating mangoes rotting on the ground. But these 
were mere fantasies beside the vision that filled his mind and that 
he was beginning to realize almost at the outset. He was already 
studying a dozen Polynesian dialects six years after his first ar- 
rival on the islands. 

He had married a French-Tahitian girl whose four brothers 
had all been drowned in Nordhoff and Hall’s “Hurricane” of 
Hikueru, and he himself was to become, as we saw from time to 
time, both more and more French and more and more Tahitian. 
His native name was Ud Tane, pronounced over him by Prince 
Pomare, the corpulent nephew of the former King whom one of- 
ten saw fishing at the end of the wharf or driving in his frail bug- 
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gy about the island. Meanwhile, the Gauguinesque quality that 
was marked in his father’s appearance came out very soon in Frank 
as well. In the little house in which Gauguin had lived only ten 
years before he arrived, he found a glass door which the artist had 
painted, and he shared Gauguin’s taste for the purple of the Ta- 
hitian earth, for the jagged peaks and the orange and scarlet vege- 
tation. He liked the tropical flowers, so rank and so sharp after 
the American flowers with their pastel shades. Frank’s letters, 
which came every month on the boat that sailed up from New 
Zealand, abounded in these objects and scenes, with the bougain- 
villeas that riotously grew and blossomed all the year round and 
the twenty luscious fruits to be had for plucking them off the trees, 
together with the climbing vine that bore musk melons. 

There was much talk in his letters too of the squatters on his 
Moorea land and some of the rascally colonial pettifogging law- 
yers, along with the psychic adventures and the spirit-conversa- 
tions in which, with all his nihilism, he had great faith. A fasci- 
nated reader of Sir Oliver Lodge and Conan Doyle, he found a 
competent medium in Papeete, and, sharing Lafcadio Hearn’s 
“scientific mysticism,” he often heard and communed with spirit 
voices. By this means, in fact, he solved the supposedly insoluble 
problem in chess that was called the “Eight Self-Block Task.” 
Frank found the key, he said, within three hours after the request 
was given to the “operators” to materialize it; and his triumph 
was presently celebrated in the chess magazines. But to one who 
had always known him this was not surprising. I remembered that 
when we were boys he defeated the turbaned automaton that 
played chess at the entrance of the Eden Musee in New York, ac- 
tually a famous player behind the disguise who was supposed 
never to have been beaten; and Frank set other world records in 
special “Task” fields. He had, as he said in one letter, “the kind of 
mind that sees order in complex situations.” For the rest, he some- 
times described fishing by lantern-light on the reef; or he wrote 
about the home-grown coffee that one gathered and roasted in 
the morning and brewed for a supper of sea-centipedes. Or he 
would talk about Nordhoff and Hall, or the Swedish planter whom 
he liked, or Jack London’s friend who lived, stark naked, on the 
mountain. Or one of the broken souls who had arrived in Tahiti. 

Then Frank had long talks with the old Queen Marau, the 
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daughter of Arii-Taimai whose memoirs had been written by Hen- 
ry Adams and whose own mind brimmed over with the legends of 
her childhood. She was the one person in whom was concentrated 
all the ancient lore of Tahiti. Some time earlier she had sent a 
servant with a message to the nurse that she wished Frank to call 
upon her, but, having got up, as he put it, on the wrong side of 
the bed that day, he was annoyed by the manner of this invitation. 
He sent back word that in his family—the formidable family he 
defied at home—invitations were sent in a different fashion; and, 
hearing nothing more from her, he supposed the old lady had 
taken offense at his hoity-toity response to her suggestion. ‘Then 
her daughter, the Princess Takau, who had heard of his work, 
intervened, and the queen sent him a courteous invitation. “She 
spoke,” he wrote, “the most beautiful and elevated English and 
French, and of course her Tahitian is the most perfect now spoken 
by any living man or woman. It was a delight that I cannot express 
to you. She greatly admired some of my own translations of the 
old Polynesian poetry.” When, later, he read aloud to her, she 
said to him, “You read these chants as my ancestors would have 
spoken them.” He took the old Queen copies of two of his books, 
and he sent back to America for a flat reading-glass to enable 
her to read again with pleasure. Meanwhile, he found in Tahiti 
one youngish man who had memorized some of the legends when 
he was a boy and was able to recite them still in the stately old 
language. Frank took them down at his dictation. One of them 
recounted the story of a Tahitian cannibal king who had learned 
cannibalism from his foster-parents, proving, as it seemed to 
Frank, that, for all the belief to the contrary, this had been a 
practice in Tahiti. 

However, from Frank’s point of view, Tahiti was too civilized, 
and it was too much written about as well. He was eager to visit 
and study the more distant and interesting islands that were 
scarcely accessible to Europeans, even at present, where he could 
learn at first hand, from the old men who remembered them, the 
ways of this disappearing people. He wished to record its tradi- 
tions, its folk tales and genealogies, its cosmogonic formulas, 
chants and prayers, for he was deeply interested in questions of 
religion as long as they were exotic and picturesque. As the archi- 
tect of an East Indian bungalow-palace, he had become a Buddhist 
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in San Francisco, while studying the hermetic philosophy of an- 
cient Egypt; and he wished now to investigate the old Polynesian 
religion, hoping to find traces of it on some of the islands. His 
earliest voyages were mere trips on small trading schooners to 
represent his company in Papeete, visits to the less distant islands 
to encourage the planting of cocoa and rubber or anything that 
would make them more productive. He knew the dialect of the 
Marquesas, distinct from Tahitian, though similar in structure, 
and he soon made friends with the native chiefs on these high 
mountainous islands with their well-watered valleys between the 
ridges. The islands were bold and wild, with great cliffs abutting 
on the sea, broken off sheer and scooped out with caverns, for 
there were no barrier reefs to protect them from the waves, and 
Frank visited Taipi-vai, the great valley that Melville called 
Typee, and saw old Marquesan dances still performed there. 
Later, on sloops and copra schooners, or Chinese trading vessels, 
with cargoes of arrowroot, coffee and pandanus mats, he was to 
range far and wide through the South Seas, recalling to my imagi- 
nation the voyage among the isles of Melville’s hero Taji and Jarl 
the Skyeman. In Frank’s letters I overheard the conversation in 
the Ti as well, and I seemed to be present at the Feast of Cala- 
bashes. 

From time to time, at Westport, Frank’s friends sought us out, 
one a French pearl-trader and one a German-American artist who 
had also spent six years in Tahiti. Thence this young man of ro- 
mantic descent had sailed to Bora-Bora and later, with Frank also, 
to the Tuamotus, where civilization had reached the point of in- 
troducing beds, not to be slept upon but only under. There UVa— 
Frank—at that time working on his Tuamotuan dictionary and 
regarded as a chief himself, conversed with the sages, along with 
the local Mohis and Babbalanjas from whom he gathered in frag- 
ments the legends of the islands. To his friends there he had 
brought a gift of banana plants. In the story of his own island 
life,? this German-American artist related how fluent and soft was 
Frank’s Tuamotuan and how canny he was never to sail without 
aspirin and rum and without inspecting the vessel on which they 
were sailing. For now and then the owners poured cement inside 
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along the keel, and this so strained the ribs that in a storm the 
bottom of the schooner sometimes dropped out. South Sea cruis- 
ing to Frank was already an old story. He knew all the captains 
and all the schooners, the rotten and the sound, and always slept 
on a mat on the quarter-deck. At Bora-Bora the two had seen 
Frank’s old friend Matahi—the hero of Tabu, which had been 
photographed there—with his great bronze chest, his frangipani 
garland, his grass skirt and flowers in his hair. Matahi and his 
troupe danced for them under the palms. : 

To Westport, too, for several visits, came James Norman Hall, 
Frank’s “best friend in all the world,” who turned back to Tahiti 
once, after setting out to see China and Japan, so homesick he 
was for his thatched roof on the island. There, time, he said, was 
a serpent with its tail in its mouth, gliding so smoothly in a circle 
that one was scarcely aware it moved at all. By nature the hermit 
of a South Sea Walden, Hall shared Thoreau’s hatred of cities 
and banks, but he was the most humane of men, like Robert 
Flaherty, Frank’s other friend, who was for some time our neigh- 
bor in New Canaan. I was to see more in later years of the “father 
of the documentary film” who produced his Moana of the South 
Seas on one of the islands, while he sold out his interest in Tabu 
when he was not permitted to carry out his full intention in it. 
He had wished to show beyond peradventure how the impact of 
- civilization destroyed the moral fiber of primitive cultures. “Bob” 
Flaherty had always been looking on the fringes of the world for 
traces of the heroic life of earlier ages, remnants of the Homeric 
scene that had long since vanished with what he accepted sadly 
as the decline of the West. He who might still have been at home 
in the world of Audubon and Fenimore Cooper loved the Eskimo 
country and the Aran islands, and he hoped to find in the South 
Seas the rustic Greece of the golden age that Henry Adams had 
said was still alive there. He grieved over the decadence, as he 
called it, of modern writing, the total absence in it of the nobility 
of Melville, and he had only contempt for a time that could see 
nothing but Apeneck Sweeneys and Hemingway’s killers, bull- 
fighters and racketeers. Above all other qualities, he loved ele- 
vation, and, from his point of view, humanity had sunk, in our 
world war epoch, to a lower level. 

At intervals of about ten years, Frank himself reappeared with 
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his ever-increasing look of a Polynesian idol or one of those chief- 
tains, born to command, authoritative and massive, whom Henry 
Adams pictured in his South Sea letters. For he had the stout 
“royal body” of the ariki, the high chiefs and kings, always well- 
nourished and for that reason all the more respected. Once he 
came up with Nordhoff and Hall, who said that on the steamer 
he had lectured to the passengers on the wonders of the islands, 
enthralling them as, in our house, he enthralled young and old, 
as Melville had enthralled the Hawthornes when they were in 
Lenox. He had met on some far-away island a native who remem- 
bered cannibalism and the joy of munching an enemy’s thigh 
or arm-bone—or the plump palm of a hand, a special tidbit—and 
who murmured wistfully, “O how good it was!” recalling these 
delights of human flesh. Frank too had practised the ancient art 
of fire-walking when, with a dozen initiates, on bare feet, he had 
traversed a trench full of red-hot stones, immune against any 
burns because, like the faithful of whom he was one, he never 
doubted for a moment that he could do so. At the same time he 
related how quickly those who lost faith and heart leaped from 
the coals in agony at the first step. Or he would describe the great 
fish-drive in the Leeward islands when the circling line of canoes 
approached the white beach, driving the fish before them as the 
paddlers with great stones attached to long lines brought these 
down upon the sea with resounding splashes. The frightened fish 
moved swiftly into the shallows, and there they were speared and 
caught by long drags of cocoanut fronds to the sound of the 
speeches and songs of the watching chieftains. 

Sometimes he spoke of the travelers who visited Tahiti—for 
one, Lloyd Osbourne, the stepson of Stevenson, who asked him 
for copies of his Polynesian chants. He was sure that Delius, the 
composer, would set them to music. One day Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son arrived on his way up from New Zealand with wonderful 
tales of his own Arctic adventures in the land of the blonde Eski- 
mos where with his last bullet he had shot two caribous at once 
and saved his party. For they had all been threatened with starva- 
tion. Then Henri Matisse stopped for a week on his journey round 
the world and Frank spent days with him driving about the island 
road, for Matisse refused invitations from the officials. He did not 
share Gauguin’s interest in the people of the island, but he seemed 
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to be fascinated by the tropical colors, the contrasts of orange, red, 
green and yellow; and, as Robert Flaherty was there, Frank 
brought the two together, much to the delight of these very dif- 
ferent artists. Matisse could not hear enough about Flaherty’s 
own work and the way in which he arrived at his conceptions. 
Frank had a special feeling for the few great skippers who were 
left and who had what he called wide horizons and what they 
called untainted winds to breathe, Andy Thomson of the Tagua 
and Vigo Rasmussen, the Dane, with both of whom he had sailed 
on more than one occasion. Andy, who had brought him a hat 
from Manihiki, was a master-navigator in a cyclone, and Vigo 
Rasmussen of Rarotonga, a recluse with a deep inner life, was the 
captain of the most beautiful schooner in all the South Seas. His 
cabin on the Tiare Taporo was lined with books. Frank had less 
respect for some of the native captains who were unable to find 
their position in the ocean. Struck by the danger of this in cruis- 
ing, he bought a chronometer and a sextant and took lessons in 
navigation from the Capitaine du Port. After that, he could find 
any position anywhere, as long as the sun was in sight. 

Often I urged Frank to write out the story of his adventures, 
for they seemed to me as unusual as Sir Richard Burton’s, but he 
had no interest in the picturesqueness of his own life and he said 
he was not a good observer. He was not detached enough for this, 
“he was too close to the Polynesians; and so, as he put it, he missed 
the bright colors of the surface of their life, while he sought for 
the warp and woof of its inner texture. He could not in his writing 
revive the local details that come out so fully in his talk. Intensely 
drawn to the Polynesians, entirely at home with them, he thought, 
as it seemed to him, actually as they did, and he remembered 
moonlight nights when, sitting with them on a beach, he felt they 
were telling stories of his own forebears. Many of them were con- 
vinced that he was literally an incarnation of one of their own high 
priests or ancient nobles, and he rather encouraged this notion, 
for it made them feel it was useless to withhold any of their secrets 
from such a man. They concealed nothing from him and related 
events of their psychic life which they would never have told their 
Christian pastors. Remembering the previous travelers, from 
Captain Cook down to the present, he could think of no one who 
had had his advantages, for the natives never opened their minds 
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entirely to the missionaries and most of the others were common- 
ers from the native point of view. They had usually been sailors 
and castaways, and these men did not know how the ariki be- 
haved and spoke in the inviolability of their inner circles. 

Once Frank brought back with him two cases bulging at the 
sides with notebooks and other records of Ra’ivavae, many of 
them written by Hapai, the venerable son of the last high chief 
of Mahanatoa. Frank had sailed down on a schooner to this Aus- 
tral island, spending many months there but finding that Hapai 
had left Ra’ivavae for Tahiti. He had wished to put his grand- 
children in school there, while his wife pined for the movies, and 
the couple had settled near Frank’s own house where they lived 
by raising coffee, at the same time preparing candied bananas. 
Hapai, now the deacon of the Protestant chapel, was a not un- 
common case of fallen grandeur; for some of the descendants of 
the heroes of old songs of conquest and love—masters of their fate 
—lived by selling postcards. With the aid of Admiral Byrd, Frank 
employed Hapai for many years to write out in his own hand the 
secret teachings of the island, with detailed descriptions of the 
traditional social life, canoe-building, house-building, plaiting, 
weaving and so on. The old man related how the islanders had 
built their ovens and fire-pits, maneuvered their fish-sweeps and 
chipped their stone, and he made plans and drawings of the arch- 
ery platforms and temple enclosures that were scattered along 
the beaches or hidden in the valleys. Earlier explorers had known 
only twenty of these stone-walled temples, while Frank’s associate 
Alan Seabrook found two score and ten with massive upright 
slabs leaning or fallen. The beautifully tessellated floors had been 
displaced or broken by the up-thrusting shrubbery or the trunks 
of trees, and the stone images had been shattered or carried off to 
fill in the foundation walls of churches. Frank had explored these 
temples in the silence of the valleys, a pre-European forest world 
such as John Lloyd Stephens had known a century before in 
Guatemala. 

Ra’ivavae was the scene of some of Frank’s most important 
work. It was a small island where others had found nothing, so 
that no one supposed any of the old lore was left there. On this 
great mountain mass the oranges fell to the ground in showers, 
like a yellow carpet glimmering through the green of the trees, 
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the lagoon teemed with vari-colored fishes, and there one of the 
sages who became a friend of Frank’s recorded for him old stories 
of the island. Frank gave him several notebooks in which he could 
write his accounts of the ancient Polynesian skippers and their 
voyages and exploits, and every few days, after filling one of these, 
Tauira’i walked the length of the island to see him. From others 
Frank collected songs and genealogies going back to the gods 
who created the world from a “void of black water,” with recita- 
tions of the royal bards that celebrated demigods and heroes at 
the great feasts remembered from the past. He examined the 
scenes of the tournaments or emulative battles in which the youth- 
ful warriors had exhibited their prowess. From a throng of canoes 
in the lagoon the people watched them. These were the young 
men who had sailed to Hawaii and New Zealand carrying all be- 
fore them wherever they went, vikings and sea-rovers like Tapu- 
ehu who had landed with seventy companions at Raiatea. He had 
greeted with these words the reigning chief, “I have come to fling 
your warriors, like so much refuse of the beach, into the sea.” The 
divers in those days plunged ninety feet down into the ocean to 
seize with their bare hands and a noosed rope a great turtle as 
large as a dining-room table and bring it up at midnight through 
the black waters. Other tales were gentler, like some of the chants. 
The subject of one of these was the great ship of Kiho-tumu, the 
-ship that sailed the Milky Way and swept across the heavens to 
anchor in the land of one of the god’s eight temples. Another re- 
lated the return of the ship Marama from a certain long voyage 
among the isles. The steersman, donning his formal robe of of- 
fice, watched the clouds on the horizon for the headlands of home, 
and, as the boat sailed in, the voyagers recognized faces on the 
shore and danced with joy after the years of separation. When 
they were assured of a friendly welcome, the leader unwrapped 
the figures of the gods they had carried with them as safeguards 
against shipwreck and storms, and then he pretended to dry the 
crimson plumes, his insignia of rank, that were supposed to have 
been wet by the spray. Not till then did the company venture to 
land.* 

Like the great Anaa series of archaic legends, these chants re- 
vealed fleeting glimpses of a prehistoric past, a high civilization 
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that had utterly vanished; and Frank Stimson could only feel that, 
if he had not been there, this would have left behind no intelligible 
ripple. Meanwhile, the tale of his own voyages, extending over 
thirty years, suggested to me a Mardi in a dozen volumes. He 
sailed to Takaroa, Amanu, Hikueru and to Rapa, the top of an 
immense submerged volcano only the crater of which, a splendid 
harbor, rose above the water. At Katiu he was all but drowned 
in a fearful mill-race through the pass, with sharp coral rocks on 
either side. Of the “dangerous isles,” the Tuamotus, he visited 
sixty or seventy, sometimes staying as long as half a year, listen- 
ing to legends that seemed to refer to some misty Asiatic home- 
land and chants and songs that were surely a thousand years old. 
He found on one island a sage, Te Uira a Maro, who was the most 
learned bard of all the Tuamotus and who knew more than seven 
hundred chants, some of which seemed to preserve the memory 
of a great cataclysm in which the ancient homeland sank into the 
sea. Frank gathered the ancestral herb-lore of these small coral 
islands, sometimes inhabited by only two hundred people; then he 
spent two months on the Mangarevan expedition with Sir Peter 
Buck, later the director of the Bishop Museum. He collected more 
legends at Mangareva, a beautiful group; at Pinaki, the treasure 
island, for songs and folk tales, of the whole Pacific; and especial- 
ly at Vahitahi, where he obtained a jealously guarded pedigree 
that carried one back to the gods at the beginning of the world. 
Sometimes he had been just in time to meet the only surviving 
bards who knew these old records of the past, for he had arrived 
at Fagatau shortly before Kamake died, and something similar 
happened at Vahitahi. He had only a short time to see Tuhiragi. 
The people of this island crowded round his thatched hut at night, 
singing and telling their stories, and he recorded these roughly on 
the spot, copying them on his typewriter the following morning. 
Then he asked the story-tellers to correct his errors. 

He was especially eager to recover traces of the old religion, 
the pagan faith that was banned by the missionaries, while the 
Mormons, the Catholics and the Protestants alike, believing he 
meant to revive it—instead of the mere knowledge of it—bitterly 
opposed him. The missionaries tabooed all mention of the god of 
the under-world, Kiho, together with the phallus worship of the 
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old Polynesians, on pain, for those who had been baptized, of los- 
ing a Christian burial and having no children in the meantime. 
The cult of Kiho, above all, aroused their ill will when Frank 
brought forward proofs of its former existence, while others in 
authority blocked his work because of the erotic element in the old 
religion. He was haunted by the thought that much of his work 
might be destroyed, like some of Burton’s Arabian collection, on 
the ground that it was too erotic to be published, and Burton’s 
work might have been replaced while he himself was the only 
source for these records of the world of the old Polynesians. He 
had gathered them from sages and chiefs who were no longer 
living—some of them went back thousands of years; and he was 
convinced that if anything happened to these notes of his the Poly- 
nesian religion would be lost forever. He had cleared up obscur- 
ties and conflicting statements for the whole Pacific about the 
eods, who appeared now in a consistent light, and he had recov- 
ered the lost meanings of esoteric words by showing that the 
words survived on other islands. For the rest, the magnificent 
chants and prayers seemed to prove that the Polynesians had not 
come “up” from savagery but were descended from some great 
civilization in the Asiatic past; and the erotic was bound up with 
the noble and the tender. For this reason Frank refused the offer 
of a great English press to publish the erotic songs in a splendid 
‘edition, unwilling as he was to create the impression that Poly- 
nesian literature was erotic to the exclusion of other emotions. 
I remember one summer when Frank came home in order to 
study at Yale again and see Edward Sapir and Roland Dixon, 
who were to become his ardent supporters at a later day when he 
also had the approval of Malinowski. After many years he had 
pieced together what he called the Palae-Polynesian, the root lan- 
cuage that bound together the South Sea peoples—Samoans, Ha- 
waiians, Tahitians, Maoris and so on—and, believing that San- 
scrit was closely related, he was determined to investigate this— 
I think he almost learned it during that summer. As always, he 
brought with him a battery of fountain pens, black, red and 
ereen, for his etymological markings, and the typewriter, built 
for him, with six kinds of type, rank on rank, and a keyboard like 
the keyboard of an organ. This matini patapata, as the natives 
called it, clattered away in his room from dawn till midnight, 
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when he was not at New Haven, and I could see how it was that, 
in the land of the beach-combers, Frank in his own way had gone 
so far. I recalled what Margaret Mead said of the casual South 
Sea world where no one played for high stakes or paid heavy 
prices or fought to the death for special ends, so that greatness in 
art or personality was virtually unknown there. Frank was as 
much the exception as the “white monk of Timbuctoo” who had 
also been drawn to the dark peoples, in the African desert—that 
other great linguist and scholar who had entered so deeply into 
the secret places of the native life. Frank had the intensity and 
energy of Seabrook’s Yacouba, and he too, moreover, was a dedi- 
cated man. Well he knew the fearful dangers of the weak of will 
who sank into a beguiling lethargy in the Polynesian world, and 
he had remarked in one of his letters that the only antidote was a 
“driving purpose and a burning goal.” Fortunately able to work 
in heat, he had thriven on a diet of breadfruit and fish, varied with 
cocoanut and taro, while, as he rode breakers in little boats and 
often landed on jagged reefs, neither pain, discomfort nor peril 
ever deterred him. He had gladly put up with the fleas and the 
lice in the tiny cabins in which he sailed, packed in with pigs and 
chickens and sacks of coffee, suffering himself with itch and 
threatened with gangrene, to the far eastern Tuamotus and Taka- 
poto. All this misery meant nothing to him if he could find one 
island man who had been taught as a child the ancient customs, 
fortunate as he was himself to be able to work, as he wrote, “with 
joy at something one loves with whole-hearted devotion.” 
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In the beginning there were only the islands—high, some of 
them, steeply mountainous and cleft with watered valleys; others 
low circlets of sand and coral, like wreaths floating on the water. 
Birds knew them, and fish flashed in the lagoons and in the depths 
beyond the reefs, and trees and plants grew and died and rotted 
to fertilize the volcanic or the coral-built land. For aeons, lost in 
the blue, vast reaches of the Pacific, no man set foot upon their 
lonely shores. Then, long ago—too long ago for memory—the 
people came. Whence they came is lost to memory, too. Only the 
name remains—Hawvaiki, the distant homeland. 

In wooden boats fashioned with crude stone tools, centuries be- 
fore the white man realized the existence of even the enormous 
sea that surrounds them, the Polynesians found the far-scattered 
islands. How many of them perished in the search will never be 
known; the miracle is that any survived those ventures into the 
unknown. Their voyages, unrecorded except in fragments of an- 
cient songs, rank heroically high among the maritime exploits 
of our world. Testimony of their prowess is the remarkable fact 
that one family of peoples settled, bit by bit, the widely separated, 
-sea-girt lands. 

Polynesia—which means many islands—covers a larger area 
than any in the world inhabited by one race—but the lands them- 
selves, even New Zealand, the largest, are mere scraps compared 
to the immensity of the ocean in which they are scattered. A few 
were discovered and settled by chance, most of them by design; 
the fleets of the explorers would sally forth concentrically, in ever- 
increasing circles, until the empty sea yielded another starting- 
point of land. Their ships were huge canoes (Captain Cook saw 
one more than 100 feet long), either a single narrow hull with a 
steadying outrigger, or a pair of hulls a few feet apart, joined by 
a deck. The keels were hollowed from the trunks of big trees, 
and the sides of the hulls raised with stone-hewn planks, carefully 
fitted and lashed into place with coconut fiber cord; the high prows 
and sterns ornately carved with figures of birds or men. The ca- 
noes had masts and curved sails of pandanus matting. Men sailed 
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and sometimes paddled the ships over those endless miles, and 
steered them with a huge sweep at the stern. Bailing was a con- 
stant necessity; inadequately caulked, and low in the sea, the 
canoes were never free of water. 

The Polynesians were not only explorers, they were great colo- 
nizers as well. The success of their expeditions—their very lives 
—depended on careful organization and planning. There were 
navigators, with an astonishing working knowledge of astrono- 
my, who guided the ships by the stars, by the sun, and by their 
close and studied observation of the waves, the winds, clouds, 
currents and birds. There were women and children in those nar- 
row hulls, and the food and water needed for the voyage; dogs 
and pigs and chickens to populate the new-found land—and those 
uninvited ones, the rats. There were tools and weapons and fish- 
hooks, and there were living plants—bananas, coconuts, bread- 
fruit, candlenut trees and many others—to set out in the virgin 
colonies. 

They had no written language, but they brought with them 
their gods, their beliefs, their traditions, their proud genealogies, 
in the store-house memories of their priests and sages—and they 
carried stones from the sacred temples they had left, to incorpo- 
rate in the temples they would build. They brought, too, music 
and the rhythm of their dance, chants and ritual and legend, and 
the imperishable superstitions that sway them to this day. Ha- 
vaiki, the distant homeland, was remembered in the names of the 
new lands—Havai’i (now called Raiatea) in the Society Islands, 
the sacred starting place of many of the voyages; Savaii, in Sa- 
moa; Hawaii, in the islands to the north. 

It can be called a Stone Age culture that they established in 
their island homes, because metals were unknown to them. But 
the connotations of “Stone Age” are misleading; the Polynesian 
way of life was richly complex and patternized. Coexistent in 
time with the rise of Western civilization, but undiscovered and 
untouched by it until less than 200 years ago, the culture the 
Polynesians developed was well adapted to their needs, their cli- 
mate and their character. There was something inherent in it— 
perhaps its emphasis on faith, its cohesion, its closeness to the 
fundamentals of nature—that Western man still seeks and yearns 
for. Ever since the discovery by Europeans, writers have used 
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words like “arcady” and “paradise” to describe what they found 
in the islands. 

It was not paradise, of course, but it was a good and satisfying 
life, and set in surroundings that seem at times of more than earth- 
ly beauty. The mainspring of it was religion, not only the elab- 
orate, awe-inspiring rituals on the great maraes, or temples, but: 
a religion that was reflected in every facet of daily living. The 
Polynesians did not begin a meal without setting aside a morsel 
for the gods; or go fishing without invoking the gods’ blessing. 
Prayers were offered when they tilled the ground and planted it, 
built a house, launched a canoe, left on a journey or returned from. 
one. And the first-fruits of their gardens, of their livestock, or a 
catch of fish, were reverently offered on the altars of their temples. 

There were many gods in the Polynesian hierarchy, from the 
great gods of creation down through the ranks of lesser demigods. 
The basis of their religion was a procreative concept; born of 
nothingness and chaos, the male and female principles united to 
create the universe itself, and then the higher-ranking gods, who. 
again coupled to bring forth the rest. Some of the deities, such as 
Hiro, may have been renowned mortals who were elevated to god- 
hood by their early descendants. 

The spirits of the gods were everywhere—in storm and winds, 
in the flash of a meteor or the glow of the moon, in the valleys and 
the mountains. The sea itself was a great, moving marae whose 
waters were sacred, and there were shark-gods who dwelt in it. 
Some of the spirits were evil, and propitiated with sacrifices; the 
dark was fearsome, and to this day most Polynesians sleep with 
a light burning in their houses. It is difficult to imagine an ag- 
nostic among people in whom not only faith but superstition 
reigned supreme. 

Fear was an important component of their faith. About the 
temples, stone paved and walled, cloaked in the gloom of great: 
trees, hung an aura of awe almost as palpable as the odor of death 
from the decaying sacrifices on their altars. Women and children 
were not allowed within the sacred precincts except on certain 
special occasions, and desecration was punishable by death. There 
were several classes of temple marae—those for the individual 
family, for the clan, for physicians and canoe builders, and the 
ereat national temples where, in some of the islands, human sac-- 
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rifices were offered. At one time the most sacred of them all, 
Taputapuatea in Raiatea was an international shrine where priests 
met periodically from the other islands, some as far away as New 
Zealand, more than 2,000 miles to the southwest. 

Priests were a special and sacred class, rigidly schooled in their 
office. They were required to be strong, tall and deft, their bodies 
free of blemish that might displease the gods, and because of their 
training they were the most learned men in the land. In many 
cases the high chiefs were also priests, thus combining both re- 
ligious and lay authority. The wisdom of the race, its history and 
rituals, were stored in their capacious memories, to be handed 
down to the novitiates. The priests were oracles as well; working 
with auguries and omens, they had the gift of prophecy. Some- 
times the spirit of a god would possess them, conferring super- 
human powers. Perhaps they mastered tricks to impress the ig- 
norant, but only a frenzy of faith could account for some of the 
incredible feats performed in their moments of inspiration. 

Faith, too, and, of course, suggestion, must account for the 
many instances, recorded in post-European times, of death from 
sorcery. I'he sorcerers, whose power was universally feared, could 
send demons to enter the bodies of their victims and cause an 
agonizing death. As a safeguard against the incantations of a 
sorcerer the Tahitians used to bury the cuttings of their hair and 
nails, and in the Hawaiian islands chiefs saved their spittle in a 
receptacle, disposing of it in a secret place at the end of the day. 
Even now, more than a century and a half after the advent of 
Christianity, there are many sorcerers in the islands. The stone 
temple remains are still regarded with superstitious fear. Even 
unwitting desecration is believed to be the cause of dreaded lep- 
rosy and elephantiasis. 

Despite these dark undercurrents, life in Polynesia was essen- 
tially a joyous one. Sanguine by temperament, easy-going, earthy, 
humorous, blessed with strong, handsome bodies, the Polynesians 
lived in gentle climates, and with a minimum of labor could sup- 
ply themselves with all the abundant fruits of land and sea. They 
loved gossip and story-telling, games, dancing and song. Totally 
uninhibited, they took an endless delight in sensual pleasures. 
Love—at least physical love—was their natural heritage; they in- 
dulged in it as frankly as they took their meals, and discussed it 
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with an utter lack of prudery. In some of the islands there were 
groups of strolling players, called ’arioi, who roamed from dis- 
trict to district putting on theatrical presentations—playlets, buf- 
foonery and dancing—and erotic exhibitions of the most unequiv- 
ocal sort. The ’arioi were highly respected, many of their mem- 
bers were of the highest rank, and they were afforded lavish hos- 
pitality wherever they went. 

Hospitality was one of the great tenets of Polynesian culture, 
as was generosity. A stingy person was the most despised of men. 
To be sure, there was a certain pattern to their lavishness, and he 
who accepted gifts without making a suitable return was, not un- 
naturally, an object of scorn. Public feasts were one of their pleas- 
ures; sometimes a chiefly landowner would put a restriction, last- 
ing for months, on the produce of the land—chickens, hogs and 
fruits—so that its accumulation and harvest could be shared at 
a huge tribal festival. 

Polynesian society was based on a rigid system of aristocracy. 
The hui ari’i, the highest class of chiefs, took precedence over all 
others; they were careful to keep their bloodlines pure by marry- 
ing within the same rank, and in some of the islands a child born 
of an aristocrat and a commoner was strangled at birth. The in- 
vestiture of a high chief with his hereditary royal girdle was one 
_of the most sacred and solemn of their religious ceremonies, de- 
manding the sacrifice of human victims. 

Next in rank to the chiefs were the ra’atira, the landowners, 
and below them the manahune, the common people, who greatly 
outnumbered the others. From the latter class were drawn the 
servants who performed domestic and agricultural chores for the 
nobles, and who made up the huge, constantly changing retinues 
who clustered around the chiefs. Government was despotic, yet 
ordinarily so patriarchal in character that it appeared to the ear- 
liest European observers as communal and democratic. The chiefs 
were like feudal overlords, but they had the common touch; 
their domestics and their lowest subjects were on terms of easy 
familiarity with them. In spite of this the commoners were care- 
ful never to infringe on the chiefly dignity, nor fail to observe the 
ritual deferences expected of them. 

There was a striking difference between the appearance of the 
highest and lowest classes. The chiefs were tall, strongly mus- 
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cled, inclined to corpulence, with much fairer skins and straight- 
er hair than the small, dark-visaged, curly haired manahune. 
All classes shared the same passion for personal cleanliness; two 
and three fresh-water baths a day was the routine in those islands 
where water was abundant. Hair and skins were anointed with 
perfumed coconut oil. Their dress, loose, flowing and comfort- 
able, was usually made of a paper-like fabric pounded (with 
heavy wooden mallets ) from the saturated bark of trees, frequent- 
ly patterned and dyed with bright colors. Ears of both sexes were 
pierced for ornaments, pearls or flowers, and in many of the is- 
lands tattooing was an elaborately developed art. 

Houses were simple in design, but elaborately detailed in struc- 
ture: thatched roofs raised on posts and cord-wrapped rafters, 
sometimes open-walled, sometimes enclosed in woven bamboo, 
and often of immense size. Fragrant grasses and matting covered 
the raised and graveled floors, and furniture was negligible— 
wooden head-rests, stools, some storage containers, and carved 
wooden bowls. Cooking was done out of doors, in ovens dug in 
the ground and lined with stones; the food, wrapped in leaves, 
was placed on the heated stones, covered with earth and left to 
roast In its own juices. 

In times of plenty the food was varied; hogs, chickens, dogs, 
and fish supplemented with vegetable staples such as breadfruit, 
taro, plantains and coconuts. Breadfruit was made into a fer- 
mented paste to keep against time of famine, and taro was cooked 
and pounded into various pudding-like dishes. Except for taro, 
their vegetable produce took but little laborious cultivation. Wom- 
en and children ate apart from the men in most of the islands, and 
certain foods (such as turtle) which were considered sacred, 
were taboo to women, and frequently available only to chiefs. 

Land was all-important to the Polynesians because it was the 
source of their subsistence. Their houses, linked by grassy, shad- 
ed paths, were scattered through the countryside. They lived a 
rural life, but were a sociable people, and little of importance 
happened that was not known throughout an island in an incred- 
ibly short time. Certain projects, such as putting out nets for a 
fish-drive, building a temple, or felling trees and shaping them 
for the great canoes, required communal effort. Many of their 
social diversions drew them together—ceremonial drinking of 
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the mildly stimulating kava, group games, or sporting in the surf. 

The Polynesians have always cherished children, and child- 
hood was a joyous time in the islands. Exchange of children, or 
adoption, was common among them; enjoyment of a child was 
not greatly dependent on the possessive sense of blood-kinship 
that seems so natural to people of other civilizations. The ado- 
lescent was allowed, even encouraged in, sexual freedom, al- 
though the children of chiefs were sometimes segregated during 
puberty, and their marriages arranged for them by their parents. 
Betrothal and marriage were celebrated with elaborate ceremony, 
particularly among the aristocracy—but the marriage tie itself 
seems to have been what one of the early missionaries describes 
as “brittle.” 

Wars were frequent among them; sometimes cruel and bloody 
with no mercy shown the vanquished, sometimes merely ritual af- 
fairs to satisfy the honor of both sides. Orators accompanied the 
warriors to inspire them to bravery in battle, and a great warrior 
was highly revered. Navies were of immense importance to these 
maritime people, and a fleet of a hundred or more of the big war 
canoes, paddled and maneuvered with perfect precision, pennants 
flying from the high, carved sterns, and priests in full regalia 
standing in the prows, was a deeply impressive spectacle to the 
Europeans who saw them. 

Considering the clumsiness of their primitive tools, they ex- 
celled in carving of wood and ivory; their motifs were stylized, 
frequently erotic, and possessed a savage, compelling beauty. 
They also worked in stone, making statues of primitive, brooding 
power. Feather-work was a highly developed skill, as was mat- 
weaving and cloth-making. Their musical instruments included 
the nose-flute, trumpet, jew’s-harp, clappers, and various sorts of 
drums, and with these they produced a stirring, vital rhythm that 
complemented the sensual nature of their dances. The ruins of 
the stone temples, many elaborately constructed, are mute wit- 
ness to their feeling for the fitness of their surroundings; most of 
them are found in settings of awesome natural beauty. 

The Polynesian character was full of paradoxes, as that of any 
highly individualistic people must be. Strongly emotional, they 
could veer from a violent display of grief at one moment to light- 
hearted cheerfulness the next. Sometimes they gave vent to their 
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feelings by lacerating themselves with shark’s-tooth scarifiers till 
the blood ran, yet at other times sentimentality seemed to have no 
place in their make-up. They were a child-like people, and at 
the same time innately dignified. Bawdy, earthy and outspoken, 
but possessing a delicate tact, they frequently sacrificed the truth 
in the interests of a pleasing answer. Indolent by nature, they 
were capable of enormous sustained effort. Easily bored, they 
were just as easily amused; their indolence, in former times, was 
far removed from today’s passivity. Kindly, generous and tender- 
hearted, certain cruelties in war and sacrificial rites, and even can- 
nibalism in some islands, were routinely accepted. They adored 
children, yet practiced infanticide; their old and sick were some- 
times callously neglected, but a stranger among them would be 
showered with hospitality. They were a proud people, to whom 
shame was a lashing disgrace, yet possessed of a philosophy that 
might be summed up as ’aita pe’ape’a—“don’t worry, what does it 
matter?” Fickle and fond of novelty, there are no people in the 
world who cherish a more passionate love for their homeland. 
Friendly, gregarious and gay by nature, they were ruled by super- 
stitious awe and fears. Two characteristics stand unqualified by 
any contrasting paradox: their preoccupation with sensuality, and 
the overpowering importance of their religion. There is a strong 
link between these two—the link of nature. 

The Polynesian’s closeness to the forces of nature is perfectly 
reflected in his language. Understandably meager in technical 
and philosophical terms equatable to our own, it is far richer than 
any European tongue in the exactitude of its natural descriptive- 
ness. For example, the same species of fish is called by five differ- 
ent terms to distinguish each of its different stages of growth. 
Winds and weather, the moods of the sea, the shifting colors and 
characteristics of the various times of day and night, have a pre- 
cise, evocative terminology. The language abounds in words that 
require a whole phrase to define, such as a noun that stands for 
the mutter of surf along the reef, or a single verb which means, 
to pass by lightly, as a cloud. 

In this language, soft with its many vowel-sounds, the Poly- 
nesians created their greatest art-form, literature. Unwritten, pre- 
served only by the unbroken line of human memory, it was a liy- 
ing, vocal force, passing from one generation to the next, sonorous 
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and grand—until today, when, worn by the rub of an alien civili- 
zation, the line has frayed and broken. The oral literature of Poly- 
nesia dies with the last of the remembering sages. Here, in these 
translations, it lives again for the world that destroyed it; here it 
is recreated—its keen and constant observation of nature, its 
beauty, its earthiness, its reverence for natural forces and its sen- 
tient link with the supernatural. 
SUSANNE McCONNAUGHEY 
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PAK Te NE 


IN THE BEGINNING 


The mighty Creator 
who conjured forth in ordered sequence 
the original-foundations of the world 
Is the titanic energy of the Cloak of the winds! 
The Universe came into being— 
First growing, 
Then sending out new shoots— 


Then indeed the land became firmly established. 


Vast is the energy of the Evoker-of-the-winds! 


4 SONGS AND TALES OF THE SEA KINGS 


A PSALM OF THE CREATION 


[In this esoteric Polynesian cosmogony, reconstructed from fragments recorded 
on remotely separated islands, the essence of Polynesian philosophy is expressed. 
Physical environment which surrounds life is a God-created stage upon which 
the drama of procreation takes place, and the contrasting interplay of male and 
female continually stresses the significance of the fertility of woman and the ac- 
tive aggressiveness of man.] 


Whilst the Supreme Goddess was, the heavens were not. 
There was no land; 
There was no living thing. 

Kiho—Eternal Sleeper—lay dreamless in the void of space. 


At last the goddess awoke. 


Then Kiho looked upward into the black, gleamless Night— 
It was the First Beginning of all things; 
And Kiho glanced down at her abiding-place 
within the immemorial Night, saying: 
“This is indeed the dark Night of Havaiki!” 


Then Kiho mused of all things whatsoever that might be; 
And she caused her thoughts to take form— 
She spoke to her Other Self—to Kio of the heavens, saying: 
“May I be eloquent of my occult wisdom, 
May I be prodigal of my outpouring knowledge— 

so that all things to be shall hearken!” 


Began to stir the inner urge of the land, 
Began to stir the inner urge of Havaiki. 


The Night-world lay in untroubled sleep 
beneath the non-existence of the earth. 


It was the inner urge stirring, 
It was the inner urge budding forth,— 
Sheath wrapped, 
Reaching upward, 
Moving freely, 
Branching out above, 
Taking root below! 
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It was the creative urge of life 

about to stand erect within the Mother Earth, 
It was the male principle of life 

soon to stand proudly forth in Havaiki! 


Never had existed the upward urge of the land, 
Never had existed the different levels of the earth,— 
The fluidity of the earth, 
The rigidity of the earth, 
The emergence of the land, 
The wide spreading of the land, 
The fissuring of the land,— 
The multiplicity of all the lands of the earth. 
Not yet had come into being 
the overhanging curvature of the land masses, 
Not yet had come into being the two thighs of the Unknowable One— 
the reproductive power of the Earth-mother. 


Original-darkness was sleeping 
beneath the non-existence of the land, 
Original-brightness was sleeping 
beneath the non-existence of the land. 


The rock base of the Universe was sleeping 
beneath the non-existence of the land, 

The radiant realm of the Sky Regent was sleeping 
beneath the non-existence of the land. 


Then Kiho conjured forth the Primordial waters 

through the divine power of her outpouring eloquence. 
They commenced to rise, flowing upward— 
The Primeval waters welled up in the bow] of the vast abyss. 


Now Kiho spoke to her Other Self — 
to Kio, her husband-brother, saying: 

“Make thou violently to quake the very rock base of Havaiki 
so that I become aware of all existence— 

So that the Universe be torn asunder, 
and all things be set apart in their rightful places!” 
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And at once Kiho made her eyes to glow with fire— 
red as the volcano’s womb in parturition 
of the molten Earth— 


AND THE DARKNESS BECAME LIGHT. 


Now Kio heard her command— 

He caused the rock foundations of Havaiki to tremble 
in the throes of creation; 

And now Kiho saw the position of all things where they lay— 
spewed over the new-born Earth. 


Then Kiho floated upward to the surface of the Primeval waters— 
She lay drifting upon her back; 

And Kio, turning over upon his face, overshadowed the goddess form. 
He lay outstretched over his beloved wife— 


Then Kiho clasped her lover-brother to her heart; 
THEY WERE JOINED IN THE SACRED UNION OF THE GODS. 
Then Kio, arising, drew apart from her body. 


First Kiho created Source-of-the-world-of-Night— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created Source-of-the-world-of-Light— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 


Now Kiho turned over upon her face, 
And Kio rose to the Dawn light realm above. 


Then Kiho created Foundation-fissured— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created Foundation-thundering— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 


Now Kiho raised herself upon an elbow 
in the World of Darkness 
And Kio leaned upon an elbow in the World of Light 


Then Kiho created Mighty-pillar-upholding-the-land— 
It was an earth realm, it was below, 

And Kio created Upright-pillar-sustaining-the-skies— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 
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Now Kiho raised herself on hands and knees 
in the World of Darkness 
And Kio raised himself, kneeling, in the World of Light 


Then Kiho created Abyss-of-the-ardent-goddess— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created the Sky-dome-of-the-gods— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 


Now Kiho rose to a crouching posture in the World of 


Darkness 
And Kio rose, with bended back, in the World of Light 


Then Kiho created Murmur-of-gushing-waters— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created Flaming-land-of-desire— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 


Now Kiho rose to a stooping posture in the World of Darkness 
And Kio rose, leaning over, in the World of Light 


Then Kiho created Land-established-in-darkness— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created Land-established-in-light— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 


Now Kiho rose, nearly upright, in the World of Darkness, 
And Kio rose, not yet fully upright, in the World of Light. 


Then Kiho created Havaiki-the-ancient-homeland— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created Life-seed-of-the-sacred-one— 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 


Now Kiho straightened up to her full height in the World of 
Darkness, 
And Kio rose, fully erect, in the World of Light. 


Then Kiho created Fructifier-of-the-soil— 
It was an earth realm, it was below. 

And Kio created Wide-expanse-of-the-sky — 
It was a sky realm, it was above. 
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Atea—Cloud-firmament—was above, 
Fructifier-of-the-soil lay below. 


And now, each in its proper place, Kiho set apart the oceans; 
And the black soil for the earth; 
She set apart the white sands—leaving them in Havaiki; 
She set apart the red earth for the mountains, 
and black sands for the mountain shores; 
She took foam of the waves, mixing it with clay, 
And cast the moist clay down beneath her treading feet, ene: 
“You are the origin of layered rock-foundations,— 
Rise! 
Thrust upward! 
Be firm! 
Become solid!” 
And she left the white sands along the broken borders 
of the barrier reefs of Havaiki-the-ancient-homeland. 


And she took the red earth and heaped it into a mound, 
forming a woman’s parts; 

And Kiho blew into the mound of red earth her sacred, 
vitalizing breath— 

And this red, cherished earth became imbued with life. 


Then Kio, the divine giver of life, impenetrated that red, 
cherished earth, filling it wholly, 

And immediately it was transformed into a sentient being. 

This living being was slumbering— 


Then it awoke. 


And now Kiho spoke, saying: 
“Thou art Atea of the legion of the gods, 
who shall become an immovable foundation 
for Havaiki the land above; 
Thou shalt be the guardian-protector of my legions of the gods!” 


And again Kiho spoke to Atea, saying: 
“Thou art he who shall become far famed through me; 
Thou art he whom I shall inform with knowledge and wisdom; 
Thou shalt be the Expounder;— 
Thou art he whom I shall cause to beget progeny, 
Whom I shall imbue with virility, 
so that Havaiki the upper realm shall teem with life; 
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Thou art he whom I shall avenge— 
Whom I shall extol, 
Whom I shall establish in the domed firmament above!” 


“Alas! 

Thou wilt embark on wars of reprisal; 

Thou wilt demean the name and renown of my Regent 
—of mighty Tane! 

Thou wilt impale my Regent upon thy spear;— 

Thou wilt become an instigator of disaster!” 


_ “Yet thou shalt become the progenitor of fatherlands; 
_ Thou shalt be the forefront of the legions of the gods, 
Thou shalt evoke thy counterpart—Atea of the legions of men, 
Thou shalt make level the Sacred heaven of Atea so that Kio— 
my lord and husband—may move about freely therein— 
So that he shall stand ever upright in his Sky sphere.” 


“Multitudes shall adore him! 
See to it that thou troublest him not— 
And let the spirit legions of the gods be evoked for his service!” 


Now, lying stretched out beneath him, 
Kiho gazed at her divine lover;— 
She gazed at Kio of the heavens. 


_ Then Kiho spoke to Kio, saying: 
_“O Mighty Brother and Husband—co-ruler and Sovereign Supreme! 
O Kio of the highest heaven! 
Thou shalt mount upward, 
Thou shalt soar on high, 
Thou shalt fill the firmament above— 
Thou shalt become forever established in thy Heaven-sphere; 
Thou art the Center post of thy house, 
Thou art the Builder of thy home— 
Verily thou art the Foundation of thy heaven! 
Thou art the Above, 
Thou art the Below, 
Thou art the Beginning, 
: Thou art the End— 
_ Thou art the First longing and the Last fulfilment, 


THOU ART THE ALL!” 


Tf 


PART TWO 


THE PATH OF YOUTH 


BIRTH 


Slowly the unborn babe distends life’s pathway, 

torn by the child’s head; 
Now the living child, 

long cherished by the mother beneath her heart, 
Fills the gateway of life. 


There is room to pass safely through;— 
The child slips downward, 
It becomes visible, 
It bursts forth into the light of day,— 
The waters of child-birth flow away. 
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NAMING 


O Warrior hero of the Ancient One! 
O our Ancestor! 
O Guardian god of the House built of glossy leaves of magic power! 
I name this child after thee: 
“He-who-holds-communion-with-the-lightning!” 
Ever bring my grandson safely back to me, 
The little one now cradled in his grandmother’s arms, 
The joy of my heart—of the Dark-driving-storm-cloud! 


JUGGLING 


Toss! Toss! 
These are the fingers tossing up— 
Tossing up, 
—the juggling stones! 
Now they turn over and over— 
Turning over, 
—over and over! 
May the hands be skilful— 
Be strong to hold these juggling stones! 
Sailing, sailing up/ 
Falling, 
—falling down! 
Glance not away,— 
May the stone be fortunate, rising true, 
So may the victory be won,— 
Amongst all in this juggling match, 
By him whose stone never falls to the ground! 


THE PATH OF YOUTH b hs 


BUILDING THE PLEASURE HOUSE 


[In Central Polynesia each district of an island had its house for communal enter- 
tainment—often a structure hundreds of feet long. Here the ’arioi presented their 
dramas and orgiastic displays, and here groups of wandering minstrels might 
sing, mime and play in expectation of presents of food and cloth. As with most 
communal undertakings, the immense building would be erected in an incredibly 
brief period by a surge of energy on the part of the whole community—urged on 
by solo chants of the leaders, responded to by simple phrases of the workers’ 
chorus. ] 


First Voice 
The house of young lovers rises— 


Second Voice 
Beside the broad causeway of the temple. 


Chorus 


Adorn with a will! 
That’s the way! 


THAT'S the way! 


First Voice 


The crowding workers impede— 


Second Voice 
The swift comings and goings of the gray-haired warriors. 


Chorus 


Bedeck with a will! 
That’s the way! 


THAT'S the way! 


First Voice 


A flute-like clamor fills the air, 
like shrill cries of quarrelling curlews— 


Second Voice 
Youthful builders stream to and fro, 
beside the brook, Strewn-with-broken-blocks-of-coral. 
Like waters gliding over smooth worn rock. 
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Chorus 


Adorn with a will! 
That’s the way! 


THAT'S the way! 


First Voice 


Now the far famed pleasure house, 
Glossy-leaves-lashed-together-with-sennit — 


Second Voice 
Gleams with raindrops sparkling in the sunshine. 


Chorus 


Bedeck with a will! 
That’s the way! 


THAT'S the way! 


First Voice 
O noble Leader! 
Arise! 


Second Voice 


O exalted Prince! 
Stand erect before us! 


All Voices 
Now borne afar is the fame of the homeland! 
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THE SEEKERS 


When we gaze at the steep crest 
of the mountain of sculptured cliffs 
We see the up-sweeping slopes beneath— 
the very source of flowers. 


Break off the delicate fronds of the fragrant mountain fern, 
Sprigs of the shrub called Finger-nails-of-the-warrior-hero, 
And the glossy leaves of the enchantment-bearing plant 

of the fire-walkers! 


Now plunge into the refreshing depths of the pool, 
Where spill the tumbling waters of the stream 
called Spray-of-red-blossoms; 
It is the pool bordered with pandanus trees, 
now in bloom beside the pleasure house of the ardent youths, 
called Eyrie-of-the-kite. 
Now they gather— 
now joyously the maidens gather the bright-hued flowers. 


Now flowers fill their arms! 
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SEQUESTERED MAIDENS 


[Pampered children of nobility were frequently segregated from commoner play- 
mates prior to marriage in order to undergo a beautifying process, best described 
as “bleaching and fattening.” Denial of exposure to the sun or other elements, 
special diets and forced feeding and rubbing with special unguents, brought 
about light skin and ample bodily proportions—qualities associated with royal 
rank by the Polynesian. In this chant the brutally direct honesty of Polynesian 
discourse is formalized as an expression of the fortunate réle of maidens of rank.] 


There is a mountain towering overhead 
called White-cliffs— 
As an eyrie for you, 


There is a beach 
called Red-banners-of-the-skies— 
As a strolling place for you, 


There is an inland brook 
called Flowered-dell-of-the-adored-one— 
As a bathing pool for you, 


There is a recreation field beside the lagoon 
called Welcoming-place-of-the-cherished-one— 
As a dwelling place for you, 


There is a promontory on the mainland 
called Alighting-place-of-herons— 
As a resting place for you, 


There is a pass leading to the ocean 
called Narrow-way— 
As a departing place for you! 


The slovenly girls of low caste flop into ill smelling waters— 
And vanish from sight! 


The beautiful maidens go sliding, slipping, slithering 
over the green carpeted banks of the clamoring brook— 


They are the sequestered maidens of noble rank! 
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PRAISE OF THE TRIBAL BATHING-POOL 


Clasp—ever clasp us in thy lover’s embrace, 
O Pool-reflecting-the-white-clouds! 
Thou whose cold waters are gazed upon each day 
by the young women. 
Thou art caressed by the chill fingers of the highland breeze, 
Wafted from the brow of the bold mountain 
named of old Ridged-crest-of-the-awakened-one,— 
A breeze heavy with the fragrance of kavaro flowers, 


Drifting, 
Drifting— 
Drifting down 
into the pool reflecting the white clouds of the sky! 
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PASSION 


I 


The wind was a gentle easterly breeze. 
I yielded my heart— 
I was subdued by his ardor. 


Refrain 
It was the sweet scented stem of the mountain fern 
reaching out—bending over me, 
Confiding to me in secret passion— 
Oh, it was the exploring sweet scented fern. 


Chilled with the cold— 


II 
He was chilled with the cold upon his quest. 
I was enslaved by the storm of his passion— 
I was quelled by his ardor. 


Refrain 
It was the sweet scented stem of the mountain fern 
reaching out—bending over me, 
Confiding to me in secret passion— 
Oh, it was the exploring sweet scented fern. 


It was the ardent staff— 


III 
It was the ardent staff of the lover— 
stirring my heart with rapture, 
I yielded. I was an unresisting dove— 
I was subdued by his ardor. 


Refrain 
It was the sweet scented stem of the mountain fern 
reaching out—bending over me, 
Confiding to me in secret passion— 


It was the sweet scented stem of the mountain fern 
thrusting against me— 


O God-of-multitudes! 
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INSTILLING ARDOR IN A YOUTHFUL LOVER 


[Polynesian genius for metaphor here expresses the heights of sexual passion in 
terms of martial strife. In New Zealand and elsewhere the erect manly organ was 
the symbol of the warrior’s readiness for combat. ] 


Swaying— 
Balancing, 
—to and fro! 
You thump in bold defiance upon the broad bulge of your chest— 
forefront of your straining body, 
Roused by the flaming ardor of your youthful spear! 


Dauntlessly you attack, in singleness of purpose, 

pressing the butt of your spear against your firm thigh! 
Swiftly you advance, in short dashes, 

like the land crab, from one vantage to another, 
Till you plunge into the retreat of the red dappled sand crab! 
Now your weapon transfixes the soft shelled crayfish 

caught in the basket of the trap,— 
You strive in the canoe-shaped hollow, 7 

with all the manly strength of your rigid body! 


Stand erect! 
Stand powerfully erect— 
before the rounded hut of mountain grass! 
Ho! 
What a conquering weapon is yours! 
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PASSION SPENT 


At the core of my being, in the pale light of early dawn, 
Your spear advances in flaming ardor. 


Now it has withdrawn. 


Our bodies are like the tiny leaved mint in fragrance; 
They have been anointed with the sweet scented sap 
of the wild ginger root, 
Gathered on the bold promontory, Hill-of-the-children, 
jutting into the blue reflection of the lagoon, 
From the western flank of the mountain called Life-giving-creator. 
The secluded nook, Land-crab-scuttling-over-the-flowering-dell, 
is our trysting place, 
Where the plover twitters as it snatches small fry 
from the brook, Clamoring-waters. 
Oh, deep is our rapture in our secret retreat, 
While ever the great temple— 
Primordial-abyss-within-the-dark-rim-of-the-rock-base-of-the-world, 
the flaming body of woman— 
Gleams in the flickering light of moving torches; 
A temple consecrated to the two thighs of the Earth-mother 
Ever bringing forth children into this world of light. 


Behold! The divine goddess! 


O Urgent desire— 

Assuaged in the cup-of-life! 
O Adored Cup-of-life— 

Enfolding the flame of desire! 
O Ecstasy! 


Rapturous is the union of the gods! 
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LOVE 


The unfaltering wind of the north 
Sent by the Immortal abiding in the abyss 
blows softly upon thee, 
The frigate-bird of lustrous black sings of his love, 
The lover lies huddled— 
chilled by the bitter wind, 
Weeping with longing for his dear mistress. 


The north wind shall waft my loved one hither, 
Oh, tender passion! 
Fitfully the south wind blows— 
let it bring refreshing solace to the heart, 
Ever the beloved mistress weeps— 
moved by my ardent song! 
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SEPARATION 


Alas, for us upon this night,— 
For I am lonesome, 
lamenting my departed lover. 
How utterly deserted would I have felt upon this day, 
cut off from the sound of your voice, 
Were it not for this pleasing little song I sing;— 
For I am quite alone— 
all by myself, like a birdling within its nest, 
Crying, hopefully, for its food. 


Like the mournful note of the tiny black cricket 
is my lament for thee— 
O my beloved! 
No intimate treasure have I yielded you 
to be possessed upon this day; 
And now,— 
as the sun sets beneath the dark and lonely sea,— 
I am overcome with the chill wind and shivering cold, 
as the dusk of night falls. 
Alas! 
For I must sleep tonight 
bereft of the warm delight of your loved body 
clasped within my arms. 


Return to me quickly,—O my lover! 
Appease my longing for your life giving waters. 


THE PATH OF YOUTH oo 


LAMENT 


[Despite relatively free pre-marital sexual life in Polynesia, marriages among 
families of wealth or power were arranged by the parents on a basis of social, 
political and economic solidification and advantage. This Lament, that of a young 
prince whose mistress has been betrothed to a higher ranking noble, suggests 
the typical Polynesian projection of aroused emotion to embrace natural features 
of the beauty of his homeland.] 


It is the land of high born children, 
a land washed in the dawn light. 
Your fame, O my homeland, is borne afar 
over the wide ways of the sea! 
Your sons are ever watchful to guard, 
and strong to strike in defense of the homeland. 
Deep affection rests upon my mountain, Mighty-hero, 
long abiding in my heart, 
Ever cold winds of the hills blow hither 
from the lesser peaks of the mountain, Riven-Summit. 
As I gaze over my lands 
my eyes glimpse the refreshing waters 
beside the meeting-place of the clan, 
called Sparkling-ripples. 
Now sounds the call of the great gong 
in the faint light of dawn, 
And fair lies the land in the high gaze of the clouds. 


Dearly loved is the maid, 
Generous-one-bedecked-with-meadow-flowers, 
Cherished maid of the pool, 
Waters-reflecting-the-white-clouds-of-the-sky. 
Oh, delightful are your cool depths, O my pool!— 
Rain-spilling-from-the-thatched-roof-of-the-sky, 
—waters quenching my thirst. 
If only we could go once more to our shaded brook, 
Woodland-waters, 
plunging together into its deep pool! 


Dear to me is my reef pass, Bed-of-tiny-clams, 
ever holding my memory in thrall, 

And chill is the morning breeze from the high mountains 
now caressing your body, O my beloved! 
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Alas! 
The ill boding thunder of waves I hear 
is the sullen surf on the beach of the Place-of-the-seal, 
I turn my back, 
I turn my face— 
I gaze over the low lying vistas 
while rain falls gently upon the land. 
Now my love and longing turn toward you— 
O my Princess! 


MARRIAGE 


Your two smoothly voluptuous and comely bodies 
have been united in wedlock upon this day, 
To be bedded together this first night, 
Now tightly intertwined, like a warrior’s topknot 
pierced by a thorn—the urgent thorn of the husband. 
The rounded cheeks of your buttocks, O fortunate wife, 
have been tattooed red, red as the ripe mountain apple; 
And your hair is deeply waved, 
like the fronds of the curly-leaved mountain fern; 
Your teeth are white as the heron; 
And you are both patterned with bands in black and white, 
like the striped fish of the lagoon, 
And your whole body, O Wife! is covered with dotted designs, 
like the eel called Two-lords-gliding-through-the-ocean. 


O thou the Sacred One! 
O Protector of lovers! 


How rapturous are the joys of marriage! 


Honor to your mother! 
Honor to your father! 


PART THREE 


DAILY TASKS 


FIRE-MAKING 


[The necessarily vigorous regular rhythm and exertion required for use of the 
fire plough—the creation of fire by rapidly rubbing a rounded upright stick of 
hard wood back and forth in the groove of a horizontal, flat, soft piece of wood— 
lends itself to a chant with erotic overtones, variations of which are found 
throughout Polynesia.] 


Rubbing, 
rubbing, 
rubbing! 


Ever the fire-stick of The Sea King, 
rubs into flame the ardor of the mighty warrior 
upon the white heart of the wooden anvil; 
So that the smouldering wood becomes well-charred, 
So that the dust of the warrior’s staff 
be heaped up before it! 
Now the smouldering fire has caught,— 
The burning ardor of The Sea King 
has burst into sudden flame! 
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THE INEFFICIENT OVEN-MAKER 


Alas! alas! for your earth-oven! 


It is extinguished. 

It is slow to burn from too much moisture; 

The food is underdone—it is unevenly cooked; 

There are hard lumps in your baked breadfruit paste! 
Why ever did you build an under heated earth-oven? 


O my son! 


Alas for you, whom I brought up to be my oven maker, 
To line my fire pit with leaves so that the packaged food 
be well-baked! 
Now indeed you have become a careless fellow, 
looked upon with scorn by all the people of our homeland! 
Be sure they will spread your ill repute abroad. 
Such incapacity as yours has become a deep humiliation for me, 
your father. 


O my son! 


You have become a public shame in the sight of all eyes, 

For you are contemptuous of the customs of your own homeland! 
When you build your earth oven 

Be sure that the heap of stones 

Glows with the intense heat of the fire which you have built; 
Make yourself over into an assiduous and capable workman,— 


O my son! 


O, thou my own child! 


DAILY TASKS OME | 


CLOTH-BEATERS 
Beat the cloth! 


Beat the cloth of white bast from the paper-mulberry 
upon this wooden anvil— 
Flailed with this ironwood mallet! 
Cloth moistened with fresh water, 
so that the finished fabric be soft, 
So that this sheet of mulberry cloth 
become a sleeping coverlet for my lover, 
Concealed in the hut within the close thickets 
of the land called Waters-gleaming-in-the-red-light-of-torches. 
Oh, how beautiful is our perfumed and fragrant sleeping-cloth, 
painted with brown and yellow designs! 


O my lover! 
Now the bed cover of your sleeping-place is flung aside, 
So that the long-eared eel—my lover’s ardent pride, 
may enter the grotto where it delights to dwell. 
Oh, our secret tryst in the night! 
The mounting thrill of the mistress, inspired by her lover! 
His is the thorn, clinging to the long ridge— 
It has taken root. 
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ADZE-MAKERS 


Chipping! 
Chipping! 


Your hand slips—when the rock is very hard,— 
while fashioning the stone adze, 

Your adze destined to cut ironwood 
into spears for the warriors,— 

An adze well-sharpened, 
so that its task be soon finished. 


Chipping! 
Chipping! 


Oh! This excellent adze! 
A hole drilling adze— 

a great, curved adze, 

a tiny, carving adze, 

a hollowing out adze— 
Dubbing away! 

Dubbing away! 


Oh! Chipping! 
Chipping! 


DAILY TASKS 


DIVING 


First Voice 
Standing there— 
Second Voice 


—balanced on a lofty branch, 


Chorus 


Swiftly you plunge beneath the sea, 
Down to the clustering pearl shells far below. 


Second Voice 
I am tired. 
REFRAIN 


Gleaming in the scattering light of the water 
Swirling to my downward stroke— 


First Voice 
—glides the cherished son! 


Second Voice 


I gleam in the scattering light of the swirling water. 


I dive below— 
First Voice 


—he dives below, 
Second Voice 


Down, down— 
Chorus 


—to the clustering shells of pearl. 
Gliding down— 


Down, 
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—down to the land where the pearl shell dwells. 


Second Voice 
I am faint with fatigue. 


REFRAIN 


Shimmering in the dispersed light of the water 


Swirling to my downward stroke— 
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First Voice 
—glides the beloved one! 


Second Voice 


I shimmer in the dispersed light of the swirling water, 
Gliding down, 


down— 
First Voice 
—gliding down, down, 
Second Voice 
Far below— 


Chorus 
—to the land where the pearl shell grows. 


Second Voice 
I am indeed utterly exhausted! 


REFRAIN 


Gleaming in the spangled light of the water 
Swirling to my upward stroke— 


First Voice 
—the cherished son ascends! 


Second Voice 


I flash up through the sparkling light of the swirling water! 
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THE LEAF SWEEP 


O Tangaroa! 


Run to your fishermen over there, 
tightly binding the leaves of your sweep, 
So that the work may proceed swiftly. 
Be attentive that the sweep be fastened 
to sturdy branches overhead, 
That it be wrapped round about in a long spiral coil, 
That its leaves be hard, like needles of the pine, 
as it brushes over the spiny-backed fish. 


O Tangaroa! 


Firm and sure shall be your handling of the sweep! 
May the fish swarm in multitudes on this night, 
crowding hither from within the curling combers 
Crashing upon the islet called The-long-loop, 
poised on the reef at the Place-of-the-seal. 
May your sweep be dragged along with a loud, swishing sound, 
lest the fish approach the margin— 
May they keep to the open center. 


O Tangaroa! 


Your night is delightful with the agreeable warmth 
of the water; 
And the reddish mussels move about, here and there, 
issuing forth from grottos overhung by coral masses. 
May your handling be expertly efficient, 
So that swine may eat their fill 
of the mighty catch of your sweep— 
So firmly twisted together with vines of the beach-creeper! 


O Tangaroa! 


May your fish be unharmed by the carelessness of your fishermen, 
And may your god bring about the encirclement 

of the splashing school 

and the great good-fortune of your sweep upon this day! 
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Haul! Haul! 
Haul in the first loop of the sweep! 
Haul in the second loop, 
Haul—without a moment’s rest— 
until the gap be closed! 


Haul, haul! 
O Tangaroa! 


Keep on—keep right on—hauling! 
Haul! 
Haul! 


Until the circle is completely closed! 


TURTLE DIVERS 


[Turtle divers were accorded prestige virtually equal to that of warrior heroes. 
Not only was the task of catching the turtle with bare hands in deep water in the 
black of night a highly dangerous display of courage, strength and skill, but the 
rich turtle meat was generally reserved for chiefs and priests in protein-scarce 
Polynesia. The turtle was an important ceremonial symbol, possibly because of 
the connotation of its unusual sexual member. ] 


Overturned on the shore are the captured turtles. 
Their virile organs are trophies 
belonging to the clan of the diving champions,— 
One portion of the catch is set aside for their tribe 
called Sacred-silence-of-darkness, 
And one for the tribe, Sand-filled-waters. 
Our revered Princess is the mother 
who brought into this Light-world these two hero-champions, 
Ever cherishing her noble sons in the warmth of her maternal love. 


Ho! 
Unrivalled Champions! 


Full twenty mighty turtles have fallen to their prowess 
upon this memorable night! 
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A FISHING PRAYER 


O thou our God! 


O mighty being— 

moving freely in the broken fragments of the rainbow, 
Go before me upon this day! 
May you become a support ever lifting our ship 

high above the wind-tossed crests of the surging seas, 
As we sail upon our double-hulled vessel 

over the wide ways of the ocean, 
So that we sink not beneath the hurrying waves. 


O thou our God! 
O Almighty one— 


moving at will in the torn clouds washed in the rainbow’s 
broken light, 
Bring together in milling multitudes every kind of fish 
in the splashing shallows! 
Thou art He whom we worship,— 
Thou art He who ever bestows courage and endurance upon us; 
And it is thou who makest tough and strong our nets 
So that they be not broken by the charge of the mighty fish. 


Through the divine power and exceeding sacredness of thy name 
Guard thy fishermen from weakness and discouragement. 


O thou our God! 


O Almighty spirit of the glittering rainbow! 
May our fishing-canoe be filled with all kinds of fish, 
May they become nourishment for our children— 
from the full-grown to the tiniest babe, 
May they feed all to repletion, 
from the aged masters and middle-aged sages 
to the youngest acolytes, — 
So shall it be! 


O ardent and upright God! 
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PART FOUR 


ROYALTY 


CUTTING THE CORD OF LIFE 


[The navel cord and placenta, still of particular significance in Polynesian life, 
were once intimately connected with land ownership. Frequently the afterbirth of 
a royal child was enclosed in a valuable container, and secretly buried on the 
family lands.] 


First Voice 
O Great Cloudcap of Atea! 


Second Voice 

Give me a suitable, unyielding support 

for my noble son— 

Chorus 
—my cherished son 

Standing radiant in a rainbow’s arch 
Evoked by the First beginning of the rain filled skies. 

Now my son is caught up— 

Now he is veiled in the clouds— 
In the abode of the great gods far below, 
There, with the night-dark goddess of the abyss. 


O sacred Emerger! 


First Voice 


O Great Cloudcap of Atea! 


Second Voice 

Now dangles the consecrated navel string 

of my noble son— 

Chorus 
—my cherished son! 
It was in the immensity of space—there with Tu the mighty, 
Where was severed the cord of life of my royal son— 
his afterbirth from his navel! 
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Now the sacred bird-god appears in the heavens! 
It is the Most Exalted One arising from the deep. 


O mighty Goddess of the abyss— 


First Voice 
O Great Cloudcap of Atea! 


Second Voice 


Now deeply buried lies the consecrated navel cord 
of my noble son— 


Chorus 


—my cherished son! 
It was in the depths of space—there with the Creator 
Where was severed the cord of life of my royal son— 
his navel cord from his navel! 


It has been put away in its sacred casket 
in the abode of the gods,— 

The Most Exalted One has arisen from the deep, 
O divine Emerger! 


ROYALTY oe 


DECORATING THE RECREATION FIELD 


Come! 


Let us go to the recreation-field of our Prince, 

to bedeck it with festoons of flowers and hanging garlands, 
Interlaced with fronds of fragrant fern, 

gathered on the neighboring hill, Knoll-where-the-children-play. 
Let us weave a flower-wreath for my Prince, 

white as the sea-urchin’s shell, 


O Noble lover! 


Your assembly-ground, called Glancing-eyes, 

is gay and bright with budding blossoms of hibiscus, 
Brought from the banks of the purling stream, 

named of old Brook-ever-tinkling-over-gravelly-beds, 
Tiny clams make their home, 

in this brook of clear waters. 


O my Prince! 


Your recreation-field has been decorated with mountain ferns 
and delicate fronds called Finger-nails-of-water-sprites, — 

A field now glistening with drops of gentle rain 
from the high mountains, 

Fresh with the sweet fragrance of red pandanus flowers, 
threaded with strips of bleached mulberry bark, 

And fashioned by young maidens beside the stream 
Brook-of-bulrushes 


O my Prince! 


We honor thee,— 
O Ardent lover! 
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BEATING THE DRUMS 
O my Prince! 


Now your drums are beaten by the young priests; 
They rumble beside the two stone uprights of your temple, 
First at one end— 
—then at the other! 

How swiftly fly the drummers’ hands— 

Tap-tap-tap! 

—upon the shark-skin drumheads 

Now thundering on your assembly-ground, 

There, beside the white sands of the beach; 
While the hips of the dancing girls swing— 


Sway, 
—suwing! 
Sinking down— 
Down, 
—down! 
In the swift rotations of the dance! 
Oh, how fingers fly, keeping time— 


Time, 
—time! 
To the sinuous motions of the dancers 
In the ecstasy of the drumming! 
Keeping time— 


Time, 
—time! 


To the hollow notes of the wooden gong 
As flashing fingers patter upon the muttering drums! 
While ever the dancing girls swing— 


Sway, 
—swing! 
as they sink and rise, 
Graceful as white terns in darting flight! 
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THE FASHIONING OF THE ROYAL GIRDLE 


A pig comes crashing hither, 
Coming all the way 

from the brush-covered slopes of the mountain, 
Like a sudden clamor in the House-of-the-Nobles! 


So we fashion the royal girdle in the clamor of happy laughter; 
We labor together for our Prince, the cherished one, 

perfumed with fragrant oils— 
Bright flower of our land! 


Now comes the entrancing flute-player, 
to delight us at this festival of rejoicing. 


O Prince! 


The pathway before your house is decorated 

with flower garlands and floating streamers; 
Our hearts thrill with excitement— 

As one we are stirred by the joyous event; 
Our exalted leader exults in proud delight! 

And we rejoice in his honor. 
Our admired Prince is stirred with joy, 

And we are thrilled with deep emotion! 


Now he is girded in the royal belt 
Oh, splendid! 

Now he is wrapped about with the yellow emblem 
of chiefly pride and authority. 


O Noble Prince! 


You stand resplendent in your royal girdle! 
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EULOGY OF THE ROYAL GIRDLE 


[In close contact with the organs of generation and increase as it was, the girdle 
of a chief could become a highly meaningful insignia of rank. As such it was 
decorated with sacred crimson feathers—objects held to be of greatest intrinsic 
value in some islands. ] 


First Voice 
Royal girdle of the close-set rippling weft— 


Second Voice 
—it is the girdle of our Prince! 


Chorus 
O Cherished possession! 
A venerated crimson girdle—exquisitely soft. 
Beloved flaming plumes! 
Beating with lifted wings, 
the red-feathered bird flashes into flight. 
O Radiant bird! 


First Voice 
It is the royal girdle— 


Second Voice 
—the girdle of our Prince! 


Chorus 
O Royal girdle! 
‘The venerated possession—exquisitely soft. 
Beloved flaming plumes! 


Twisted beneath, 
Wound round the back, 
Firmly fastened in front— 
O Cherished girdle! 


First Voice 
It is the royal girdle— 


Second Voice 
—the girdle of our Prince! 


ROYALTY 


Chorus 
O Revered possession! 


The cherished treasure—exquisitely soft. 


Beloved flaming plumes! 


Beating with whipping wings, 
the crimson bird mounts in flight. 
O Radiant bird! 


First Voice 
It is the royal girdle— 


Second Voice 
—the girdle of our Prince! 


Chorus 
O Cherished possession! 


The venerated treasure—exquisitely soft. 


O our Prince! 
Invested in your royal girdle 
on your mountain, the Overleaner. 
O Radiant plumes! 


First Voice 
It is the royal girdle— 
Second Voice 


—the girdle of our Prince! 


Chorus 
O Revered possession! 


The cherished treasure—exquisitely soft. 


Beloved flaming plumes! 


Beating with uplifted wings, 
the radiant bird ascends in flight. 
O Beautiful bird! 


First Voice 
It is the royal girdle— 


Second Voice 
—the girdle of our Prince! 
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Chorus 


O Cherished possession! 
A venerated crimson girdle—exquisitely soft. 
Beloved flaming plumes! 


Drawn tightly—firmly bound together 
in the home of the god, 
In the house called Sacred-firmament-of-the-sunset. 
O Flaming girdle! 


First Voice 
It is the royal girdle— 


Second Voice 
—the girdle of our Prince! 


Chorus 
O Exquisite treasure! 
An adored possession—wondrously soft. 
Beloved flaming plumes! 
Beating with swiftly mounting wings, 
the red-feathered bird is launched in flight. 
O Radiantly beautiful bird! 


O Cherished treasure—exquisitely soft! 


It is the royal girdle! 
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FESTIVAL 
O Mighty Sun! 


It is the day—the very day—of thy festival, 
bright with white flowers. 
Now our guide and King, The-twice-ennobled-one, 
ever sustaining thy rule and authority, 
Stands resplendent in thy burning Presence; 
Truly he is the foot-rest of thy digging-stick, 
upholder of thy virile might! 


O Honored and exalted Lord! 
Revealing thyself in the radiant sunrise! 
May thy progeny, teeming under thy unfailing protection 
and sheltering care, 
Foregather in multitudes upon this day of unrestrained rejoicing. 


Thy carved image has been anointed with the deep orange stain 
brought from the high mountain, Place-of-striving-of-the-gods. 
Ever thy feet, encircled with anklets of red berries, 
Stamp thunderously upon thy trysting place, Vale-of-propagation,— 
The valley of tangled thickets, of two rounded mounds,— 
sacred repository of thy ardent energy; 
It is the fruitful abiding place of thy fragrant spear, 
swooning in ecstasy, 
While the carved center post, mighty upholder of the heavens, 
fulfils the divine purpose. 
It is the Sacred Valley, clasping the Giver-of-life while time endures. 


O Burning ardor! 
O Rapture of the gods! 
O Life Creating Urge! 
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AN ORDINATION PRAYER 


Keep watch over us— 
Regard attentively! 
Let thy eyes awake in the Night World! 
Let thy eyes be vigilant in the Light World! 
Keep guard over us— 
Observe attentively! 


O Immortal One! 
O Ancient One! 
Regard attentively— 
Keep watch over us! 
Watch over us— 
O Mahiri! O Manatu! 
Watch over us— 
O Pava! O Ngangana! 
Keep watch over us— 
O Tane! 


O Creative Spirit! 
Awake in the vast abyss— 
Regard attentively! 
Arise, self exalted, in the clouds, 
Abide unseen in the clouds, 
Keep watch over us in the clouds, 
Be on guard in the clouds, 
Move about in the clouds— 
whether in swift motion or repose. 
Avenge thy people in this World of Man! 


O Creative Spirit! 
KEEP WATCH OVER US! 
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A BELOVED KING 


O my King! 
Stand forth in the clear sight of all, 
upon your assembly ground, Wide-level-field, 
A field founded by our ancestors, 
As a gathering place for the chiefs and nobles; 


O our King—standing proudly erect! 
Now take your rightful place upon your assembly ground. 


Yours is the honored fame, for which carved boundary posts 
have been festooned with wreaths of red seeds, 
And strung garlands of cockle-shells, 
gathered in the wash of the waves; 
Posts decorated with bits of red and white land shells, 
brought from the mountain High-valley-of-sandalwood-trees— 
Shells fractured in fire; 
And the glittering fragments have been glued, in ancestral patterns, 
upon your high seat; 
And statues of white coral and red tuff have been fashioned for you. 


You have been bedecked with wreaths of red shells, 
and circlets of white shells, 

_ And you have become a royal lover,— 

A lover eulogized in song by the girls and youths 
of the adolescent entertainers, chanting: 


O our King! You splash about in your royal bathing pool, 
W aters-of-sea-sprites’-floating-hair, 

While the wooden gong sounds, like the plaintive note 
of the plover, 

Before our lord bathing in the full light of day! 


How gleaming! 
How sparkling in the scattered sunlight! 


O royal and ardent lover! 
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DIRGE FOR THE KING 


When blows the northwest wind, 
The sullen surf— 
portent of high-born death, 
Alack! 
Alas! 
—thunders upon the rock-bound shore, 
Bringing the sad word to all the land, 
“The lord and master dies!” 
Oh, hopeless sorrow! 


Now come, ye servants of the King, 

And rub with fragrant oils the dying frame. 
Alack! 
Alas! 


O loved and honored Prince! 
O Master of the ancient wisdom! 
You are a flower far-famed— 
The spear and shield of your warriors, 
The high pride of all your people! 
Your spirit wings away upon the path to Havaiki,— 
Alack! 
Alas! 


—the descending path, 
Trodden by the spirits of the dead, 
the demon-haunted way. 


Now you are caught up by the Guiding God, 
ever leading his people on, 

Lord of the wide highways of space,— 

A wise and bountiful protector, 
keeping under his sheltering care 

The Ennobled and Exalted One— 


Our loved and honored King! 


Nn Uk ge ETN OME A A 


VOYAGING 


My ship now sails 

for the seas of the Great Dark Ocean, 
Ever she is slapped by toppling waves 

while the wake seethes and whispers. 
Battered by dark-blue billows 

she bathes in the waters of that ocean rip 

where tossing crests collide, 
While the gliding advance of my ship 

gathers speed like the flight of a bird! 

* * * 
O Frigate Bird! 

O red throated bird-god of the skies! 
Take your rightful place— 

poised upon the towering prow of the great ship 
Belonging to the venerated God! 
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THE FLEET 


Every cord is tied, 
All is firmly lashed in place. 
Bird-carved prows strain 
for the long voyage of the Sea Kings! 


Now the breeze holds steadily from the land, 
And proudly the great ships ride 
eager upon the waves— 


Oh, heart-stirring sight! 


LAUNCHING 


First Voice 
He it was, Prince-of-a-hundred-titles, 
Sanctified upon the royal temple, 
the dauntless warrior— 


Second Voice 
—who swept all enemies into the sea! 


Chorus 


By whom was glorified the fame of the homeland— 
Was spread afar the fame of the homeland, 
Was exalted the fame of the homeland; 

He was our Prince of a hundred noble titles, 

Consecrated upon his temple! 

Oh, mighty warrior! 
Oh, his glorious deeds! 


First Voice 


Haul—haul the great ship, 
down to the shore— 


Second Voice 
—thence she shall be safely guided 
to distant lands 
By her renowned star-gazer and navigator, the unerring one! 


VOYAGING 


Chorus 
Strain to the task! 
Now she’s supported on her chocks, made for her alone— 


Haul! 

First Voice 
Oh, splendid! 
Oh, glorious sight! 


Second Voice 
Heave away! 
Now she’s borne on her wooden ways— 


Haul! 
Chorus of Haulers 

Now she floats on her own lagoon— 

How thrilling! 

A vision of beauty! 
Storming along— 
Kicking up the flying spray, 

Oh, stirring sight! 
Powerfully she leans to the lift of the wind, 
Her timbers creak with the thrust of her drive— 

Oh, splendid! 

Oh, glorious, heart-stirring sight! 
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PRAISE OF THE SHIP 


First Voice 
This ship of which I sing is the black rift in the Milky-way— 


Second Voice 
First hauled down to the shore, 
Then sanctified, 
Now swiftly cleaving the sea-ways of the sky. 
—receding beyond remote horizons. 


Chorus 
First hauled down to the shore, 
Then sanctified, 
Now swiftly cleaving the surging sea-ways 
of the sky. 
Swiftly sails away— 
First Voice 
Swiftly sails away the ship of the mighty Creator of gods and kings ~ 
to the temple, Land-beyond-the-sunset— 


Second Voice 


First hauled down to the shore, 

Then sanctified, 

Now swiftly sailing the highways of the sky. 
—vanishing beyond unseen horizons. 


Chorus 


First hauled down to the shore, 
Then sanctified, 
Now swiftly sailing the far flung highways 
of the sky. 
She is anchored— 
First Voice 
The ship of the great god is anchored—there, on the dark vault 
of night— 
Second Voice 
First hauled down to the shore, 
Then sanctified, 
Now swiftly coursing the wind-ways of the sky. 
—sailing over wakeless seas. 


VOYAGING 


Chorus 


First hauled down to the shore, 

Then sanctified, 

Now swiftly coursing the storm-swept wind-ways 
of the sky! 


First Voice 


Proud ship of which I sing! 


Chorus 


She is the black rift 
in the glittering highway of the gods! 


LAST GLIMPSE OF HOME 


Over there rises Tahiti 
ever remaining in view 
While her shores are splashed 
with the froth of the sea— 


This is a sacred voyage! 
There is the vanishing homeland! 
It is the land of my ancestors! 
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DEPARTURE 


First Voice 
Ho! The ship leans to the freshening breeze! 


Chorus 
Flying sea foam dashes high! 
The ship is tossed upon the waves. 
Second Voice 
Over there is the land— 


First Voice 
—now merged in one unbroken line. 
The land appears unbroken, the islets merged together. 
Chorus 
Flying sea foam dashes high! 
The ship is tossed upon the waves. 


Second Voice 
The land is still visible— 


First Voice 
Ho! The land may still be seen. 


Chorus 
Flying sea foam dashes high! 
The ship is tossed upon the waves. 


Second Voice 
The land has vanished— 


First Voice 
Ho! The land is lost to view! 


Chorus 


Flying sea foam dashes high! 
The ship is tossed upon the waves. 


VOYAGING 


Second Voice 
Drive on before the wind— 


First Voice 
Ho! Drive on before the freshening wind! 


Chorus 


Flying Sea foam dashes high! 
The ship is tossed upon the huddling waves. 


Now the ship leans to the steadying breeze! 


THE FOUR WINDS 
I 


NortH WIND 


O North Wind! 
Evoked from the abyss, 
Driving the scudding clouds over unsailed horizons. 
A Wind, 
Made known in the onrush of cloud banks 
fleeing before the fury of the blast, 
Whose tempestuous breath 
swells the surging chaos of the sea. 


O North Wind! 


You come from the Primeval Source 
trembling in the first throes of creation, 

While the divine seed of life, there—far below, 

Impregnates the womb of the winds! 


You come, red-washed in streamers of the sunset, 
Trailing cloud banners 
torn in the consummation of your desire. 
Evoke your rapture till the oceans seethe and toss! 
Oh, divine ecstasy! 
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II 
East WIND 


O East Wind! 

Born of the abyss, 
Conceived in the womb of the universe 

pregnant with the winds. 

A wind, 

Holding steadily over wide wastes of remote oceans, 
And revealed in the tempest 

of storm-heads and scurrying rain. 


O East Wind! 


You burst forth into the world of light, 
While, far below, 
The life generating waters 
explore the primeval source of the divine surge of life. 


O East Wind! 


O Visible rapture of the Towering One 
mated with the Eternal Goddess! 
You come from the age-old realm of the noble dead. 


You have carried out your life bestowing labors 
upon the wide spread, welcoming Earth, 
While ever your winds strive together 
in the primordial cup of life, 
Convulsed in the sacred union of the gods. 


Oh, assuagement of divine desire! 


Ill 


SoutTH WIND 


O South Wind! 
‘Mighty-Wind-of-the-South’ was the name 
of your bleak and frigid breath in times of old, 
Holding steadily over diminishing ranges 
reaching to far horizons. 
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O South Wind! 


Of you it was said, in ancient times: 
“The south wind is the breath 
of him who leans upon the lightning!” 


You are the wind honored in song 
by the young women of our clan, chanting: 
“O Mighty-wind-of-the-south! 
How bitterly cold is your breath! 
How bleak is the wind 
fingering the crowded peaks, 
and frosting the pathway winding along the shore!” 
You are the wind arousing the wife 
to the warmth of love, as she sings: 
“O my husband! 
Now build a fire upon our hearth 
to warm us this night; 
Come to my straining arms—wrapped in your patterned quilt 
stained with yellow turmeric designs, 
And fragrant with blossoms of the creeping vine,— 
While we cling together, O my lover! 
Embracing, flaming with ardor,— 


Swooning in the sacred fire!” 


IV 
West WIND 


O West Wind! 
You dwell in the deep caverns of the realm of night; 
Sharp is your chilly breath 
Coming from ocean wastes, beyond the setting sun, 
where storm clouds gather. 


O West Wind! 


Ever you abide in the primeval chasm, 
Roiling the tidal flow with white sands 
flung up from your ocean bed. 
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A wind, 
Dying down into the gentle, westerly breeze, 
wafted from the cloudless vault of the sky, 
And sighing to the seething murmurs of the Ancient One— 
Primordial Source of life wherein the winds were born. 


A wind, 
Blowing across desolate waters 
Skimmed by the tripping feet of sea birds 
winging over lonely oceans. 


O West Wind! 


Dwelling in the abyss of the Dark Goddess; 
You evoke the storm imprisoned in the bowl of night, 
And, in the prodigious consummation 
of the passion of the gods, 
You cast forth the hurricane 
into the trembling light world here above! 


Oh, divine and immortal rapture! 


VOYAGING 


A CHANTEY 


Oh, the surge to and fro! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Roll high—dip low, scudding go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Blow the winds, blow! 


The ship lies framed and lashed on the land. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Builded, O! 


Wide stand the gates of the housing shed. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 
Flung wide, O! 


Haul her along—right down to the shore! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Heave along, O! 


O Storm Cloud! Drink the salty sea—then cast thy shadow 
on lands afar! 


Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 
Drink the sea, O! 


Up and aloft with mast and spar! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Up with ’em, O! 
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Break out her sail called Foam-o’-the-clouds! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Set the sail, O! 


Taut be the brace to the yard above! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Hauled tightly, O! 


Slack be the sheet to the boom below! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Slack away, O! 


The steersman stands to his straining sweep! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Tend the sweep, O! 


Now let him don his steersman’s garb. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Be girded, O! 


Sail—sail away to far, ancient seas. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Sail away, O! 


A flying-fish skimming the hurdling waves! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Skim away, O! 


VOYAGING 


Through drenching spray the ship drives on. 


Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Spume-spattered, O! 


White gleams her side in a smother 0’ foam. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Foaming, O! 


Lapped by ripples near to shore. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Slapped lightly, O! 


Battered by billows far from land. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Splashed rudely, O! 


The peaks of Havaiki are banked in clouds! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Cloud-capped, O! 


May the headland break through the shrouding mists! 


Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 
Pierce the mists, O! 


Gliding, sweep in through the sacred pass. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Glide within, O! 
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Fling out the anchor on the welcoming sands! 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Make fast the rope, O! 


Glad hearts a-thrill, dance brothers—younger, older. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Hearts a-thrill, O! 


Face pressed to fond face, younger greets elder brother. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 
Face to face, O! 


On shore, drenched garments dry in the breeze 
—in the sacred land. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Wind-whipped, O! 


Address the High Chief of the land. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Speak him fair, O! 


Our Prince unwraps his ancestral gods. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, foaming go! 
Ride the waves, O! 
Unbinds the gods, O! 


He spreads in the sun his sheath of crimson plumes. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 


Spreads out to dry, O! 
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And now young mothers do up their bundles. 
Blow the winds, blow! 
Roll high—dip low, scudding go! 
Cleave the waves, O! 
Swing high—swing low, seething go! 
Blow the winds, blow! 


VOYAGING 


[Not always could the voyagers find a friendly reception, for as in the following 
account, the shores often bristled with hostile weapons. ] 


i 
Waves curl and break. 
My ship dips, rises, over the far ocean road 
leading to Nuku-hiva, the Dark-land. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of tattooing in long, bold lines— 
Oh, the spears! | 


II 
Waves topple over. 
My ship dips, rises, over the remote ocean way 
leading to Hiva-iti, the lesser Land-of-darkness. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of tattooing in chequered patterns— 
Oh, the spears! 


Ill 
Combers crash. 
My ship dips, rises, over the distant sea-path 
leading to Vai-tahi, Land-of-fresh-waters-flowing-together. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of wild-gourd vines— 
Oh, the spears! 
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IV 
Waves break. 
My ship dips, rises, over the far approaches of the sea, 
leading to Rua-pou, Land-of-the-dual-ones-descending-to-the- 
abyss. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the aah 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of breadfruit trees— 
Oh, the spears! 


V 
Breakers fall. 
My ship dips, rises, over the long ocean path 
leading to Mangareva, Cleft-peak-of-the-blue-skies. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of fermented breadfruit paste— 
Oh, the spears! 


VI 
Waves curl. 
My ship dips, rises, over the remote ocean road 
leading to Puka-maru, the Land-of-the-sheltering-blossom- 
tree. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of fair women tattooed with beautiful patterns— 
Oh, the spears! 


vil 
Waves topple over. 
My ship dips, rises, over the distant ocean way 
leading to Raro-ata the Land-of-faint-light-beneath-the-waves. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of magic fish-charms— 
Oh, the spears! 
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Vill 
Waves break. 
My ship dips, rises, over the far sea-path 
leading to Niu-kia, the Land-of-coconut-groves. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of the shearwater— 
Oh, the spears! 


IX 
Waves tip and fall. 
My ship dips, rises, over the remote ocean road 
leading to Maru-tea the Land-of-light-shadows. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of the giant ray— 
Oh, the spears! 


Xx 
Breakers curl. 
My ship dips, rises, over the distant ocean path 
leading to Taenga the Land-attained. 


Bravely we endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of the shell-fish eaters— 
Oh, the spears! 


XI 
Combers surge and crash. 
My ship dips, rises, over the remote approaches of the ocean, 
leading to Rangi-kemo, the Land-of-lightning-flashing-in- 
the-sky. 


Bravely I endure the constant perils of the sea, 
Ever spears are brandished in defiance. 


It is the land of killer whales—of mighty warriors! 
Oh, the spears! 
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BEACHED 


CHARACTERS 


FARIUA-MAHINUI A PAPA-TE-RANGI, High Chief. 
TE ATA, his elder brother. 


MARAMA, the larger of the two ships composing the 
double-hulled catamaran. 


TEIVI, the smaller, said to be scarcely more than a 
great outrigger to the mighty Marama. 


[The Marama had been on a war expedition to Hiti, an earlier homeland where 

the great ship had been built. The expedition had been successful, but Marama 

lay beached on the reef, awaiting a favorable wind to return to the new home- 

land, Maurua-of-the-heavens, where Fariua’s daughters anxiously awaited him.] 
TE ATA 


The tall mast towers over the land. 


FARIUA 
Ever my two daughters lament the long separation. 


THE PEOPLE 
Blows not the gentle easterly breeze,— 


FARIUA 
While my dear children remain hidden from my sight. 


TE ATA 
Let the great ship Marama be launched upon the sea! 
Shouting and clamor rise in tumult on the shore. 
Beneath the grinding keel of Marama 
crunches the coral reef of the Land of the rainbow’s arch. 


FARIUA 


Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 

Blows not the soughing easterly breeze 

While my loved children are hidden 
from my straining eyes. 


TE ATA 


There, beside you, lie the two great ships! 
Those dauntless ships! 


VOYAGING 


THE PEOPLE 
Ho! His own— 
His very own—are those two prized and splendid ships! 


Marama rests high and dry upon a jutting ledge of coral. 


Perhaps the mighty vessel will not move,— 
Even though thousands—tens of thousands—haul as one! 


FARIUA 


The mighty cavally strikes in the shoal of mullet! 
The tiny mullet break and scatter! 


TE ATA 


Marama drove swiftly on the land,— 
She grounded high upon the bar. 


FARIUA 


Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 

Blows not the sighing easterly breeze 

While my dear children stay hidden 
from my longing eyes. 


TE ATA 


Hauled—dragged sideways 

over the coral fragments of the reef, 
The ship lies on the very spot 

where she was first constructed— 


THE PEOPLE 


—poised on the land where she was fashioned! 
Let Marama be launched upon the waves, 


While cheers break out in shout and clamor on the shore. 


FARIUA 


Long-plumed frigate birds of lustrous black 
dive and mount; 
White seagulls, white-tailed tropic birds, and gray gulls 
dip and scatter. 
TE ATA 


Marama has settled in a deep depression. 


O Fariua! 
Regain thy laboring breath upon the rising ground! 
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FARIUA 


Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 

Blows not the gusting northerly breeze, 
ruffling the still surface of the sea, 

While ever my beloved children lie hidden 
from my searching eyes. 


TE ATA 


Drawn round and round about you,— 

O Fariua! 
There, wrapped round you, are those two royal girdles! 
They are the royal girdles— 


THE PEOPLE 
—Ah! Belonging to him—to Fariua! 
His very own are those two girdles of the looped weave, 
called Carrier-of-sacred-crimson-plumes, 
And Glimpse-of-blue-sky-seen-through-rifted-clouds. 
Let the mighty Sea King—let Faritua—be invested 
with the royal girdles! 
Let the hand of the high priest be uplifted! 


FARIUA 


Seven waves had passed. 

Colliding seas broke in flying bursts of spray— 

When Marama drove upon the shores of the Ancient-homeland 
in the grip of the gale. 


TE ATA 


Deep-shade-of-the-gods, Princess of that land, 

was taken, bound by the wrists,— 
Slain was her huge guardian fish called Monster-of-the-deep, 
That thy fame, O Marama! might attain 

even to the farthest land of the heavens! 


FARIUA 
Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 
Blows not the boisterous, turbulent wind of the south, 
While my dear children remain hidden 
from my questing eyes. 


TE ATA 


Swept along—circling above! 
Moving—drifting along— 


VOYAGING 


THE PEOPLE 
—Ah! Drifting above—remotely high, 
The footsteps of the gods sail by! 


FARIUA 
Here, on the earth below, transiently go the footsteps of men. 


TE ATA 


Swine grunt, dogs bark, tails wag— 
in that far land of the heavens! 


FARIUA 


Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 

Blows not the raging tempest of the south, 

While my beloved children are hidden 
from my hungry eyes. 


TE ATA 


Wrapped round and round about you— 
There, wrapped round you, are those two garments, 
They are the royal robes— 


THE PEOPLE 


—of Fariua! 
—Ah! His very own, 
The royal robes of Fariua! 
Let them float in the gale,— 
Banners fluttering above the foaming wake, 
and trailing lightly on the deck! 


FARIUA 
Blow—angrily blow! 
O Vehement wind of the west— 
Slapping the clinging garments on my back! 


TE ATA 
Blow—till the foam-flecked breath of the steersman 
whips past the blade of the churning oar! 
Held—pressed firmly—down, 
shall ride the shaft of the steering sweep! 


FARIUA 


Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 

Blows not the favoring northerly breeze, 

While my dear children lie hidden 
from my eager gaze. 
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TE ATA 
Caught up in the wind—darting hither and yon, 
There, round about you, flock those birds,— 
The graceful tern—white as the flying foam, 
the wheeling albatross,—even the woodland pigeon, 
Evoked by the magic incantations of the priest.— 
THE PEOPLE 


—Ah! By him evoked— 
These birds—the birds of Fariua! 


FARIUA 
Let Marama be launched— 
Let her ride free, 
so may she win at last to the land. 
TE ATA 
May drenched garments hang on swinging hooks 
to dry in the breeze—token of her safe return! 
FARIUA 


Ceaselessly my daughters weep. 
Alas! 


MARAMA will not be caught up by favoring winds! 
Ever my beloved children stay hidden 
from my straining eyes. 
TE ATA 
The prow of Marama swings uncertainly. 


THE PEOPLE 
The splendid vessel lies becalmed! 


FARIUA 
Ceaselessly my comrades of the House-of-nobles weep! 


VOYAGING 69 


ROPE OF THE SUNKEN HOMELAND 


[One of the most significant of Polynesian metaphors is that of ‘pulling up’ new 
lands, or lost homelands, from the bottom of the sea—presumably the discovery 
or relocation of islands in the trackless wastes of the ocean.] 


First Voice 


It is the rope—taut is the rope! 


Second Voice 
The heavens are overcast with dark, gathering storm-clouds. 


Chorus 


Huge combers surge, lift sullen crests— 
Then die afar in confused whisperings 
on the sands of the Ardently-desired-land, 
A land flung down in jumbled ruins— 
Long since effaced from the memory of man; 
Once a world of the living— 
a homeland ever refreshed with gentle breezes. 


REFRAIN 


He it was who sanctified the rope, 
Let the rope be straight, be taut and true! 
It was the Annihilator of the homeland who sanctified it. 
Alack! 
Alas! 
It is the rope— 
First Voice 
—it is the rope! 
Taut is the rope, 
Second Voice 


Born of this world above. 


Chorus 
Younger and elder brothers plunge drenched hands into the waves, 
They ride the mounting swells, 
While ever their affection speeds down— 


Down, 
—to the sunken land below, 
As children bewailing their King. 
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REFRAIN 


He it was who sanctified the rope, 
Let the rope descend, be taut and true! 
It was the Annihilator of the homeland who sanctified it. 
Alack! 
Alas! 
It is the rope— 
First Voice 
—it is the rope, 
Taut is the rope! 
Second Voice 


The rope belongs to the Giver of life, 
The landing net to the Dark Goddess who takes life away. 


Chorus 


That fish of yours—that charm bewitched immortal of the sea, 
lurks in its deep retreat, 

It is the monster of the sea hiding in the abyss; 

And the gigantic hook is called Holder-in-eternal-striving. 


REFRAIN 


He it was who sanctified the rope, 
Let the rope be straight, be taut and true! 
It was the Annihilator of the homeland who sanctified it. 
Alack! 
Alas! 
It is the rope— 
First Voice 
—it is the rope! 
Taut is the rope, 
Second Voice 


A rope that binds the heart in loving memories. 


Chorus 
The burdened breath labors in broken gasps—at last to cease. 
You have been consecrated, O Sacred Rope! — 
Now humming with the rushing speed of your descent. 
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REFRAIN 


He it was who sanctified the rope, 
Let the rope plunge downward, be taut and true! 
It was the Annihilator of the homeland who sanctified it. 
Alack! 
Alas! 
It is the rope— 
First Voice 
—it is the rope, 
Taut is the rope! 
Second Voice 


A noosed rope—trailing in the foaming wake. 


Chorus 


Upborne upon my waves, sinking down into the deep, 
Made fast to a pinnacle of rock beneath the sea, 
Caught on a great slab of coral. 


REFRAIN 


He it was who sanctified the rope, 
Let the rope be straight, be taut and true! 
It was the Annihilator of the homeland who sanctified it. 
Alack! 
Alas! 
It is the rope— 


First Voice 
—it is the rope! 
Taut is the rope, 
Second Voice 


Now cast into the sea. 
Chorus 
It is the rope—a rope of rolled and twisted strands, 
A noosed rope, destined to retrieve the lost homeland 
from the abyss, 
A treasured possession of the Lord of darkness! 
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REFRAIN 


He it was who sanctified the rope, 
Let the rope plunge downward, be taut and true! 
It was the Annihilator of the homeland who sanctified it. 
Alack! 
Alas! 


A land forever sleeping beneath the wandering waves. 


QUEST OF LOVE 


First Voice 


Oh, the unfailing wind of the north! 
Now the wind blows—dashing up the tossing spray! 
Dark storm clouds veil the headland— 


Second Voice 


—the rock bound eastern headland, 
Arousing old memories of the vanishing homeland. 


Chorus 
I am borne over the ocean path of the west wind,— 
the blustering wind of the west! 
Drawn on by my heart’s desire over the sea-way 
leading to the coral island beyond the far horizon 
Where the beloved maid, The-cherished-nesting-bird, 
disports in the cool waters of her home. 


First Voice 
Comes the boisterous wind of the north, 
whipping the wavecrests into flying spray— 
Second Voice 


—bearing me back to the headland, 
The storm swept headland of my home. 


VOYAGING Te 


PATHWAY OF THE BIRDS 


[Lacking sextant or chronometer, the navigator-priests of the Sea Kings relied 
upon natural phenomena to direct them to their destination.1 In addition to 
knowledge of the pattern of waves and winds, and a penetrating understanding 
of the position and movements of the stars, they made use of a knowledge of the 
migrational and feeding habits of the birds—hence the great veneration in which 
certain species were held.] 


I 


First Voice 
Mine is the migrating bird 
winging afar over remote oceans, 
Second Voice 


Ever pointing out the sea road of the Black-heron— 
the dark cloud in the sky of night. 


Chorus 
It is the road of the winds 
coursed by the Sea Kings to unknown lands! 


Mine is the bird— 
II 
First Voice 
Mine is the migrating bird 
flying on even-beating wings to lands revisited, 
Second Voice 
Ever searching out the road of the ocean. 


Chorus 
It is the road of the winds 
coursed by the Sea Kings to unknown lands! 


Mine is the bird— 
Ill 
First Voice 
Mine is the migrating bird winging aloft over untraveled oceans, 


Second Voice 


Ever spying out the sea way of the monster 
called Great-fish-sleeping-in-the-wide-wastes-of-the-ocean. 


1 The most useful source of data on Polynesian navigation is The Raft Book 
by Harold Gatty. 
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Chorus 


It is the road of the winds 
coursed by the Sea Kings to unknown lands! 


Mine is the bird— 
IV 
First Voice | 
Mine is the migrating bird beating swift wings above wakeless seas. 


Second Voice 


Ever seeking out the star-lit path over the waves 
to the mighty Swordfish-devourer-of-multitudes. 


Chorus 


It is the road of the winds 
coursed by the Sea Kings to unknown lands! 


Mine is the bird— 
V 
First Voice 
Mine is the migrating bird winging over perilous regions 
of the ocean, 
Second Voice 


Ever tracing out the age-old path of the wandering waves 
leading to the Great-clam-standing-alone. 


Chorus 


It is the road of the winds 
coursed by the Sea Kings to unknown lands! 


Mine is the bird— 
VI 
First Voice 
Mine is the migrating bird flying afar to remote wastes of the ocean, 


Second Voice 


Ever revealing the way of the winds leading on and on 
to the Forbidden-reef-of-the-gods! 


Chorus 


It is the wandering way of the waves—the road of the winds 
—followed by the mighty heroes of old, 

While ever the Sea Kings drove their long ships 
through the towering waves! 
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THE GUIDING CALABASH 


[From the ordinary gourd the Sea Kings fashioned navigational devices which 
aided them to move with confidence over the great breadths of the ocean.] 


Oh, my calabash! 
Blown toward me by the wind, 
My calabash rolls over and over 
on the toppling waves. 
It is my diviner, 
giver of the wisdom of the stars. 
Oh, my calabash! 
Old memories of my beloved homeland 
crowd into my heart. 


Oh, my calabash! 
Bringing me a brother’s life saving love, 
My calabash turns over and over 
on the crested waves. 
It is the first of my sacred possessions 
to be borne hither to my side, 
Drifting into my welcoming hands. 
Oh, my sacred calabash— 
Revealing the wisdom of the stars! 


STORM 


Torrents of driving rain fall from the cloven skies 
into the storm tossed heavens below; 

A deluge descends from the sundered skies 
into the raging gale below! 


The god of the elements overturns all ships 
now venturing forth upon the sea. 

Wrap your girdle round the waist of the God-of-multitudes 
that ye be saved! 
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LAND SIGHTED 


Lookout 


Watching, ever watching! 
Keeping a sharp lookout, 
a sharp lookout! 
Here am I upon the crosstrees 
watching for the sight of land birds; 
Keeping a sharp Lookout! 


Captain 
Yours are the eyes of the goddess of the dark oceans, 
Yours are the eyes of the god of the sunlit skies; 
Theirs are the eyes keeping a sharp lookout! 


Lookout 


Darkened is the sky about me 
with the flocking of sea birds about the tall prow. 
The sky is darkened about me! 


Captain 
The gods are watching through your eyes; 
Theirs are the eyes keeping a sharp lookout! 


Lookout 


Now the far cries of land birds are heard as they swoop 
into the troughs of the waves upon the horizon. 
Ha! Now they settle upon a low-lying reef; 
The cries of land birds are heard as they dive 
into the troughs of the waves! 
Now they come to rest upon the land 
rising above the ocean’s rim! 


Captain 
What is the land you have made out, 
The land you have sighted? 


Lookout 


It is the Land of clear waters, 
It is indeed our homeland, Land of peaceful waters. 
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Captain 
Keep the course true upon the guiding mark. 
Ho! Let your gaze be fixed unwaveringly 
on the God-of-multitudes—ancient guardian of our land. 
O Sacred One! 
O Ever Enduring One! 
O Mighty Twain! 


Now our tall and splendid ship draws swiftly nearer 
to the homeland; 

Every heart is well content. 

May the eye of the Evening Star gleam with fire! 


The fragrance of the Land of clear waters—a land drenched 
in gentle rain—is now clearly perceived. 
The people of the Land of peaceful waters are ever watchful, 
awaiting the return of the Sea Kings. 
O Land of calm waters! 


Now at last the homeland is attained. 


SIGHT OF HOME 


Now at last a rainbow is seen, 
breaking in many colors upon the longed-for land. 


It is Tahiti! 


Now my homeland rises clear above the far horizon; 
Her mist-covered peaks pierce the high roof of the heavens. 
Far have I wandered— 
Behold! 
Talisman of peace and abundance, 
The first rainbow arches across the welcoming sky! 
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THE SHIP SIGHTED 


First Voice 
Sail ho! 
Sail ho! 
Second Voice 
A ship is standing in to the land! 


Chorus 


There are one—two—three—proud champions 
Standing upon that ship now speeding this way! 


What— 
First Voice 


What is the name of that ship? 


Second Voice 


Bright-cloud-overshadowing-the-high-mountain 
is the name of the ship so swiftly approaching! 


Chorus 


There are one—two—three—proud champions 
Standing upon the ship now speeding this way! 
Why— 
First Voice 
Why has she set forth upon a voyage, 


Second Voice 


Coming hither to this cliff-girdled and war-like isle— 
Land-of-seething-waves, the Lesser? 


Chorus 


There are one—two—three—proud champions 
Standing upon the ship now speeding this way! 
Who— 
First Voice 


Who is the mighty warrior-hero, 


Second Voice 


Standing boldly erect upon that ship 
so swiftly bearing in to the land? 
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Chorus 
There are one—two—three—proud champions 
Standing upon the ship now speeding this way! 
Cloud-form-of-the-Sun is indeed— 


First Voice 


Yes, Cloud-form-radiantly-shining is indeed the name 
of that mighty warrior-hero! 


Second Voice 


A heron swiftly flying over the sea-way leading on 
to the Land-of-seething-waves, the Lesser,—ever approaching! 


Chorus 


There are one—two—three—proud champions 
Standing upon the ship now speeding this way! 


Truly it is the mighty warrior-hero, Cloud-form-of-the-Sun,— 
so radiantly shining! 


Dauntlessly the ship stands in to the shore! 


LAND ATTAINED 


O Lofty Precipice! 
The returning wanderer sees thee— 


O my mountain! 
—soaring to the domed skies above. 

From thy cloud-capped peaks the dotted lands, 
Rising above the ocean’s rim, become visible; 
There beside thee falls thy mighty shadow 
Upon meadows blooming with high-climbing flowers of the gods. 
Now, at last, the long voyage ends 

beside my fields of fond memories, 

lying landward of the pass— 
My deep, rock-free channel called Entrance-of-the-ancient-one,. 


O my homeland! 
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MANEUVERING 


Priest 


O, ye unnamable gods! 
Hold back the forward drive! 


Captain 
The paddlers strain 
against the slow momentum of the great ship. 
She plunges through breaking crests! 
Gliding in seething seas, 
She wallows in the trough of the waves. 
Now she leaps forward! 


Lightly rides the outrigger; 
The forward boom skips over the toppling waves! 


Priest 
O Invisible god! 
O Ancestor-of-magic-power! 


O Unseen goddess! 
O Ancestress-of-wizardry! 


O ye divine Twain, dwelling in the world of Night! 

You abide in the mists of the co-eval creators, 

You abide in the foundation-land of the primeval twins, 
You are the dual-god—forever enduring! 


Captain 
This voyage is under divine protection; 
A coral reef is the land attained,— 
It is the beloved homeland. 


Priest 


Let the great ship be slowed,— 
Her momentum checked; 
Let her be firmly held! 
May her forward drive be powerfully restrained! 
O, ye unnamable gods! 
Lend of your divine might! 
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HAULING ASHORE 
I 


First Voice 
Haul, haul to the sky— 


Second Voice 
—the rope of the gods! 


Chorus 
Haul hither—here’s the way! 
Haul thither—there’s the way! 


Haul, haul the rope of the gods! 
II 


First Voice 


The sacred rope is hauled along— 


Second Voice 


—yes, hauled along! 
Taut is the sacred rope! 


Chorus 


Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Haul the tall ship—haul! 
Ill 


First Voice 


A heavy roller supports her prow— 


Second Voice 
—yes, her prow! 
The roller beneath her stern is quitted. 
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Chorus 


Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Haul the tall ship—haul! 
IV 


First Voice 
Shift the prow— 
Second Voice 


—so the ship slide true! 
Keep her straight! 
Chorus 
Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Haul the tall ship—haul! 
Vv 


First Voice 


The ship glides forward— 


Second Voice 


—she grinds ahead, 
Grating over the rocky ledge. 


Chorus 


Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Haul the tall ship—haul! 
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VI 
First Voice 
Now she swerves to the side of the path— 


Second Voice 


—side of the path! 
She shudders and leaps like a water-skipper. 


Chorus 


Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Haul the tall ship—haul! 


vil 


First Voice 
Now she starts and flees like a bird— 


Second Voice 
—yes, like a bird! 
A black tern skimming the spume-crusted reef. 
Chorus 


Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Haul the tall ship—haul! 


Vill 
First Voice 
And now she’s supported by one and all— 


Second Voice 


—yes, one and all! 
Upheld by a thousand, thousand hands! 
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Chorus 


Haul hither—now she’s moving! 
Haul, ye men of the Rain-drenched-land! 
Haul, ye men of the Sea-washed-shores! 
Haul her hither—it’s the hauling path, 
Haul to the land—that’s the way! 
Haul to the shore—that’s the way! 


Now the great ship berths in her chocks! 


PART asulsn 


WAR 


Deep-drawn was the breath of the warrior— 
Utterly spent was the full force of his energy, 


As the mighty spike-tipped spear sped to the mark! 


The hero-strength of the Sea King sundered the skies! 
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VENGEANCE 


The Night World goes warring! 
The Light World goes warring! 


The Stars seek vengeance! 
The Moon seeks vengeance! 
Ho! A raid! 

HO! A RAID! 
A war of just vengeance! 


The gods and men went warring— 
Then was evoked the Lord of the lightning flash 
dwelling in the East Wind! 
O North Wind! 
O NORTH WIND! 
The North Wind is the gale bursting forth in fury! 
A warrior shall avenge—shall be aroused! 
A warrior shall be aroused, 
A hero shall be stirred to vengeance! 
A champion shall glare fiercely—shall exult! 


Like a weight upon the heart lies pity— 
lies grief uncontained, for our lord. 
Alas! 
He will never be restored to us— 
for a spear has found its mark. 
O Dark, gloomy seas! 
O Bright, sunlit seas! 
Gleam ye and shimmer beside his unhonored grave! 


He has gone—gone far away. 
Wounded, 
Struck down, 
Stretched out— 

Exhausted in a distant, hostile land. 


The climbing bandage was twisted, 
The High-coconut-of-the-Homeland was climbed,— 
Well accomplished was the test of his god-like prowess! 
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Our noble champion was hurled down— 
transfixed with a spear! 
Flung aside, 
Forced to his knees— 
Left exposed to the burning rays of the Sun! 
He was bound with crossed lashings, 
Triced with the twisted cord, Binder-of-the-earth! 


Trussed up in the sennit net, Tangler-of-countless-meshes, 
Bound round and round, 
Tied up in spaced coils,— 

A despised human victim! 

A fallen hero—become no more than discarded remnants of food, 
chewed finely, and fed to children— 
fed to children! 


A war of vengeance shall be set on foot! 
Arise! 
O ye warrior sons of our noble leader! 


Avenge his death! 


Now I pronounce the sacred evocation of the First Beginning— 
First-beginning-of-the-abyss! 
O Mighty Goddess of the realm of night, 
abiding in the whirlwind! 
Arise! 
I declaim the sacred incantation of the First Beginning 
dwelling in Havaiki! 


Let the enemy be routed,— 

May their high priest, Adversary-of-the-staring-eyes, be devoured! 

Let him be dragged before the altar of our God,— 
Towering-cloud-form-of-the-horizon! 


Let him be disembowelled—surmounted by his fluttering soul, 
Disembowelled—surmounted by his trembling spirit! 


Let him be flung away upon the Waters of death— 
Dark waters of the divine Lord and Warrior 
coupled with the mighty Goddess of the Abyss! 
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A consecrated prince of bold mien 
and sturdy frame was our leader. 
O Noble Defender! 
You have been cut off from life— 
A wild pigeon, 
A soul, speeding away to Havaiki! 


You are a wild pigeon—a human soul, 

bewildered, fluttering, circling in the sky above,— 
A pigeon, alighting upon dark, gloomy seas, 
A soul, reposing at last upon bright, sunlit seas! 


These are your grandchildren: 
Deep-abyss-at-the-rainbow’s-end, 
Valor-consuming-man;— 

They are direct descendants of the Sun-ascending-over-the-earth. 


Your clans, here below, are: 
Seven-wide-domains, 
Reproductive-power, 
Fertile-growth, 

And House-of-nobles. 


Brought into accord are their genealogies of divine descent, 
Though not their accounts of wars. 


Wide-sweeping-bay,—Land-locked-bay, 
Bay-of-united-striving, 
And Meeting-place-of-tumultuous-waters,— 
These are your abiding places. 


And these are the homelands of your warriors, 
of your peoples, 
Of your youth and your progeny. 
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COURAGE INVOCATION 


Now go forth and inspire one another with dauntless courage 
Because of the words of the defamer, 
insulting this homeland of yours. 
Let the contemptuous words of the slanderer be avenged,— 
His eyeballs plucked out! 


Never let yourselves become as hibiscus leaves, 

Blown by capricious winds into another’s land, 

For you have been anointed with the valor bestowing lotion 
of the sweet scented mountain fern. 
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FOR A YOUNG WARRIOR 


May my warrior son— 
dashing forward in the face of the enemy, 
—excel in valiance! 
Swift be the forward and backward lunges 
of his double-pointed spear, 
Protected by his shark-skin shield. 


O my son! 

May your center post—your upright staff— 

be firmly set upon the red-stained soil, 
The divinely empowered soil,— 
Where your navel string was severed! 
May your placenta— 

which nourished you with your mother’s blood, 

—lead the attack, 

Inspired by the warrior spirits of your ancestors! 


O my son! 

May the fury of your advance 

be like the splashing waters— 

the tumultuous waters, 

Overflowing the rocky bathing-pool 

of the guardian god of the waterfall! 
May you dash hither and thither, 

like darting crayfish among water weeds! 
Ho! Fearlessly advance! 


O my son! 

May you be brave as that far famed hero of old— 

he who cut off the ears of the Monster Eel! 
Let not your eyes glance aside! 
May you be like the ironwood tree, 

firmly rooted in a ledge of rock. 
When you brace yourself against the charge 

of the breaking seas, 
May your feet be immovable in defense of the homeland! — 
Shout in exultation as you attack! 


O god HA! 


O Sacred One! 
SUSTAIN MY SON! 
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TO A NOBLE WARRIOR 


O my noble son! 
Stand proudly erect! 
The forked veins of your forehead 
swell with the lust of battle. 
You have become an indomitable warrior, 
You are, indeed, a true son of your clan, 
ever sustaining its rule and authority. 


Go forth and reconnoiter! 
Now swiftly scale your mountain look-out! 
May your lungs be long-winded— 
filled with your exhaustless breath! 
May your body be tense— 
straining with the violence of your exertions, 
And the veins of your legs 
distended with your racing blood! 


May you surpass all 
in the rigid firmness of your muscles— 
Hard and slippery as the boulders of black stone 
lying in the bed of the stream 
called Brook-of-swiftly-flowing-waters. 
You have become as the encircling leaf-sweep, 
Enfolding and protecting your noble clan, 
on the death strewn pathway of life. 


May your jaws set in a terrifying grimace, 
Your tongue protruding in the blind fury 
of your exultant shout of defiance! 
May you fight on—and on— 
O my son! 
—insensible to fatigue, 
So that the last enemy be destroyed! 


O my hero son! 
Advance to the attack! 


Press swiftly forward! 
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VAUNT OF THE WARRIOR 


The plover tells the hero’s name, 


The curlew cries his name, 
The heron echoes his name, 
The red-tailed tropic-bird cries his name, 
The white-headed tern echoes his name, 
The frigate-bird cries his name, 
The gannet echoes his name— 
And now the Red Avenger, formally declaims his name! 


This is I—I am HONO-KURA 
A warrior-hero— 


A towering breaker 
Dashing upon the land, 
Bursting in tossing spray upon the skies— 
Thundering onward! 

A mighty surge towering on high! 

A flying crest! 


A hero of royal lineage! 


WAR 


THE SLINGER 
Fling! 


Fling your sling-stone! 
Wind your stout cord round your hand— 
drawn back for the throw! 
Brace your feet firmly before you, 
Exert your full strength— 
like the irresistible surge of dashing waves! 
Display the prowess of your sling with a mighty throw 
Reaching to the hiding-place of the hostile band, 
crouching in the shelter of the woods! 


Fling! 


Fling your stone— 

Against the swollen veins in the foreheads of the enemy! 
May it not miss the mark! 

May the course of your sling-stone be like 
the soaring flight of the arrow 

Loosed from the archery platform,— 

Descending like the dipping swoop of birds 
alighting upon over-ripe breadfruit! 


Ho! 
How thrilling! 
TRUE FLIES THE STONE! 
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ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK 


Now your legs speed you onward, 
Toward the waiting multitudes on the field of prowess 
called Battlefield-of-many-wounds. 


May your voice be clear and high, 
Like the cry of the wild pigeon, 


before your god, [A-HA! 


May you become a firm barrier, 
Damming the rushing torrent— 
Now in front! 
Now behind! 


As you strive—in defense of your white cliffs, 
Before the onrush of the attacking horde, 
Shouting: 
“Now the wave recedes! 
Toss!” 


Fling the transfixed warrior over your shoulder 
on the point of your lunging spear! 


The wave rolls back. 


Toss the slain body aside! 
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A NEW LAND WON 


The sun has risen; 


Now it has set,— 
The two warrior sons have sailed forth 
upon a voyage of conquest. 
The eyes of the young Sea Kings glare in proud defiance, 
Their mighty spears are flourished 
with the sweeping feints and thrusts of combat. 
The great war drum thunders on the temple. 
How menacing—how dauntless—stand the two sons of Hiro! 


The sun has risen; 

The evening falls. 

The eyes of the defending warriors are watchfully awake, 

Their clubbing spears are grasped firmly in eager hands 
as they prepare for the attack. 

Now the foremost warrior of the enemy is wounded— 
mighty champion of the foe— 

At last he is struck down! 


The two sea birds have flown afar over the ocean,— 
They have attained and won the Land-of-the-sailing-clouds! 


O Valiant sons! 
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DEATH OF A WARRIOR 


[Prior to the adoption of the Christian religion the corpse or head of important 
personages in many Polynesian islands was preserved by a system of desiccation 
and oiling. This system differed considerably from that used by the ancient 
Egyptians. ] 


The two spirit-birds, husband and wife, 
Have flown away to the assembly-ground. 
They have swooped down along the pathway 
leading to Havaiki. 
They are followed, upon the dark trail, 
by the mournful notes of the upland cuckoo. 


The mighty warrior, proud defender of the homeland— 
Tottering like a great house, caught in the violence 
of the earthquake, 
—at last has fallen. 
His lifeless body has been rubbed and anointed, 
with fragrant oils, by the master embalmers. 


Alas! 


A far famed child of Havaiki has flown away, 
He is caressed by the heedless billows of the ocean. 
Alack! 
Alas! 


PART SEV 2.N 


THE WAY OF DEATH 


[Despite the superficial gayety and happiness of the Polynesian, the concept of 
death ever hovers near his thoughts. In ancient days this was of even closer im- 
pact, for one never knew when raiding parties would wipe out an entire family 
or tribe in an unexpected night attack. Lack of a knowledge of the cause and 
effect of disease put most curative practices, as well as death by non-accident, 
upon a religious basis.] 


THE DEATH DEALING CHANT 
OF THE SORCERER 


May death take thee! 


May sudden death descend upon thee— 
Standing, or moving about! 
May death seize thee— 
In the hidden retreat, or on the open way! 
May death come to thee— 
In the darkness, sleeping in the arms of thy beloved! 
Even whilst gazing upon me, in the full light of day— 
May death blind thy eyes! 


MAY DEATH TAKE THEE! 
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LAMENT OF A SON 


First Voice 


O Tropic Bird of remote seas, braving the fury of the storm, 


Second Voice 
Mount on beating wings as you launch into flight! 


Chorus 


On! Speed onwards to the shore, 
seeking the hidden dwellers of the land, 
Sweep out to sea, 
seeking the lurking denizens of the deep! 
A father— 
First Voice 


The father has long vanished in the netherworld. 


Second Voice 
Mount on beating wings as you flash into flight! 


Chorus 
On! Speed onwards to the shore, 
seeking the hidden dwellers of the land, 
Sweep out to sea, 
seeking the lurking creatures of the deep! 


Alas for the father—absent in the dark abyss! 
Where can the lost father be? 
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ENTERING THE HAPPY LAND OF HAVAIKI 


First Voice 


I am that immortal spirit called the Swinging-portal. 


Second Voice 
Keeper of the gate in the Land-of-sheer-descent. 


Chorus 


Faintly the tinkle of laughter in Havaiki 
floats to me on the breeze. 
Now I leave the land of steep cliffs, 
Going down to the Ever-whirling realm, 
Till the chill winds of Havaiki sweep round me, 
Blowing upon me with their freshening breath— 
O Yearning! 
—and soothing the eagerness of my desire. 
Yet shall my longing be unassuaged. 


If only my straining eyes could once behold Havaiki 
I would become as the Evening Star— 
Bright messenger of the Most High. 

O Unfulfilled desire! 


I am a being of the Spirit-world— 


First Voice 
—I am an immortal of the Spirit-world, 
I am the Swinging-portal. 


Second Voice 


I dwell at the gate of the Land-of-sheer-descent. 
I lead the milling multitudes of the dead, 
Descending to the Ever-whirling realm, 
Sinking down— 
—down! 
to the Land-of-the-abrupt-abyss, 
At last to dwell in the Land-of-clear-waters, 
homeland of surpassing beauty— 
O Joy! 
O Gladness! 
—while ever, a pouring rain, the souls stream by, 
Wending their interminable way to the Precipitous-land-of-night. 
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Now I descend to Havaiki, there to meet the Source-of-all,— 
the Adored-being. 
O Radiance! 
O Beauty unsurpassed! 


Weeping, I voice my longing to abide in that joyous bourne, 
Land-of-clear-waters. 


THE GATE-KEEPER 


The portal of Havaiki— 

It is a shelter for me, 

For I am Keeper-of-the-gate 
of Havaiki. 


Flash after flash of lightning 
Vividly lights my home,— 
The Sun sinks into his abyss 
that the Gate may become visible. 


It is Orovaru—Gate-of-rippling-waters, 
Opening upon the demon lurking path 
Leading away from Havaiki 

to the entrance of the Netherworld. 


Leading upward to Kororupo— 

Land of longing for the repose of death, 

Land where the fleeting soul first ventures 
down to the Netherworld. 


A wondrous land is Havaiki— 

Land of surpassing beauty, 

Land of shaded bowers— 
Havaiki, that I sing. 


White sands of Havaiki— 

Golden sands of Havaiki! 

O! Shaded refuge for the little child 
strayed within thy Gate. 


Alas! For the little one— 
Flown away to the spirit world. 
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WAIL OF THE MOTHER 


The Swiftly-sailing-isle is the land 
where thy pandanus flowers fall— 

Land where the fragrance of sweet-fern drifts on the breeze; 
A land encircled with bright pandanus blooms. 

May I, the woman called Fleetness-reposing-in-death, 
aby upon the spirit land, at last attained. 


My great ship sails hither, 
It has arrived. 
It is my funeral barge— 
Carrying me to the World-of-everlasting-night. 
My little ship sails hither, 
It is here. 
It is my casket— 
Enclosing me upon the long, perilous voyage. 


Alas! 


I shall hide me there beside her,— 

The fateful goddess who cuts the thread of life, 
So that, restored through my own death, 

my child may live. 


I am led by the Overlord of the dark world of Night— 
To the Night-realm of twilight shadows, 
Through the Night-realm Ae deep darkness, 
Coming at last to the Night-realm without a 

olimmer of light. 

Thither have I gone. 


Oh, I have gone to the realm of the Dark Goddess— 
She who endures forever. 

There do I now abide— 
In that far land, under the shadow of her wings. 


Awake! 


O Maker-of-all! 
Watch over me. 
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A CHILD’S DESCENT TO HAVAIKI 


SPIRIT OF THE NIGHT WORLD 


The child turns his face toward the Radiant-land, 
He dances with glee. 


PARENT 
The wind is a gently blowing breeze, wafting my son away. 


SPIRIT 


The child leaps with delight. 
The wind is a cool refreshing breeze. 


PARENT 
Veering away— 
SPIRIT 
—Yes, veering away, 
CHILD 
Iam going far away! 
SPIRIT 


The parent will follow here to the netherworld, 
To the many-portioned world of night, 
Crossing over to the realm of lands without number. 


CHILD 
Oh, joyfully I go! 
SPIRIT 
The child is radiant with gladness. 


PARENT 


The wind is a softly whispering breeze 
Bearing my son away to the netherworld. 


SPIRIT 


He bounds with joy. 
The wind is a mild, caressing breeze. 


PARENT 
Inquiring— 
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SPIRIT 
—Yes, inquiring, 
The parent inquires of the Keeper-of-the-gate 
Where the road to the netherworld may be 


KEEPER-OF-THE-GATE 
Whence comes the spirit of this child? 


PARENT 
From the Southland—from the firmament above. 


KEEPER 
Then take the child to the Unknowable One. 


PARENT 
He comes from the land called the Bow. 


KEEPER 
Then guide him to the Regent of the gods. 


PARENT 
He comes from the Land-of-towering-cliffs. 


KEEPER 
Then bring him to the Messenger of the Most High, 
For thou must embark ona far journey to the dark domain 
of this spirit-world, 
To the many-portioned realm of night, 
Crossing over to the night-world of lands without number. 


CHILD 
Oh, so joyfully I go! 
SPIRIT 


He thrills with joy. 
Blows the cool, caressing breeze, © 
Bearing the child away to a distant home. 


PARENT 


It was destined that my son should die. 
He has gone to the spirit-world. 
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FOR HIS FIRST-BORN SON 


O my son! 
My love and longing reach out to you. 
You, who have never been absent from my eyes 
until this day— 
Be not irrevocably dead! 
No more will you enter the doorway of my house. 


You are borne away upon the rushing torrent 
of the Dark-waters-of-the-netherworld 

Now lapping your recreation-field, 
Clear-light-of-the-full-moon,— 

Assembly-ground of your warriors, 
defending the Pass-of-the-invaders. 


You lie, unmoving, on your burial-platform 

Built beside the spring, Pool-of-the-eternal-goddess,— 

A spring rising on your beloved mountain, 
High-valley-of-the-clouds, 

While you sleep,— 


Exposed to the fury of driving rain and clamoring winds. 


Ever my love and longing reach out to you— 
O my son! 
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LAMENT FOR MEIHANO, THE SON 


PRIEST 


O divine Creators in the remote beyond! 
You abide in the cyclonic gust. 
You are the fruitfulness of woman, 
And the male principle of life! 
O Venerated, sacred beings! 


Here is offered a pig, suitable for the funeral rites 
in honor of Meihano, the son 


PARENTS 
Alas, Meihano! 

You were drowned at sea, overturned in a sudden squall; 
Endless were the days whilst we trembled and wept for you, 
overcome with grief, our tears ever gushing forth; 
Your blood has been washed away by Tana’oa, 

god of the oceans. 


PRIEST 

O Meihano! 
May you take your rightful place beside Manai, 

in the dark realm where you have gone; 
May you be crowned with wreaths of bright and fragrant flowers, 
At the farthest headland, as you stand upon the lonely cliffs 

whence you descend upon the pathway of the dead. 
And may your brow be encircled with red streamers of the sunset, 
Wreathed in cloud-plumes 

belonging to the mighty goddess of the divine abode. 


Now the Adored One reveals herself to me! 
Meihano speeds upon his way to the Twin Rulers of the gods— 
To the goddess assuaging desire, 
To the exalted, upright lord. 
O ye gods lamenting his death! 
Now the Unknowable One mourns, 
And the Exalted One, her consort, mourns! 
Even the First Ancestor mourns—for Meihano is dead. 
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O Meihano! 
You are the brave son of your noble father, 
You are the grandson of Tautua, 
You are the great-grandson of Hoiava, 
You are the descendant of Koopana— 
renowned source of your chiefly line. 


O Koopana! 
Tears gush from your streaming eyes! 
Even the Primordial Goddess laments. 
From within the Twin life-giving rulers of the gods, 
And thence, from within your First Ancestress, tears flow. 


Perhaps, at the place called Shore-of-the-primeval-waters, who knows? 
You stand erect, divinely beautiful— 

like the shining crimson bird; 
Ever your father and mother yearn for you. 


PARENTS 


Long had you been cast adrift, 

Washed away upon the wandering waves, 
as oven-food for Tana’oa; 

Then we labored together, rubbing your body with fragrant oils, 
to restore the sound of your silent voice— 

From break of day we strove unfalteringly. 


PRIEST 
Alas! 
You tremble in the far bourne of death where you have gone; 
You pierce the veil-of-life as you swoon in the last exhaustion 
of desire— 
In the enfolding embrace of the great goddess of the realm of night! 
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LAMENT OF A WIFE 


Long have you been lost to me— 
O my husband! 

Pierced by the spears of hidden raiders 
in the dark of night; 

No longer does your vigorous body warm the bark-cloth coverlet 
lying cold upon my useless feet,— 

For you rest in the dwelling-place of the earthworm. 


Weeping, I lament you, 
day after long joyless day,— 
My voice like the mournful cry of the wild pigeon. 
And when, in the early dawn, 
I gaze upon the rising sun, 
I long for you. 


Oh, hopeless sorrow! 


A DYING TRIBE 


O ye dying breed! 
O dark Goddess of the abyss! 
Alas, for your offspring in this World-of-light, 
Ever-disappearing in the Twilight-realm, 
dimly illumined by the low-hanging Sun. 


Now thou hast sunk, O Sun! 
Vanished in thy wreath of blood-red streamers 
crowning the sunset. 


They are gone—forever lost—in the everlasting night, 
They have plunged down— 

Down over the long pathway-of-life,— 

Down to the dark realm of night, 

Down to the dripping cavern of the ocean, 

Down to the remote primeval-waters, 

Down to the abyss of the universe, 

Down to the boundless space of the primordial goddess, 

Down to the enfolding bow] of night,— 
They are stiffened in death, swooning in the last passion, 
Forever washed in the foam of breaking seas! 
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DIRGE FOR A HIGH PRIEST 


Alas! 
Death has come to the exalted leader of the homeland. 


O Noble Leader! 


Your ceremonial robe, girdled with sweet-smelling flowers, 
Will be seen no more— 
For you are dead. 


No longer will your words be heard, 
Guiding your people, and loudly shouting your commands— 
For the sound of your voice is stilled. 


Your high seat, set against the stone upright of the temple, 
Gathers the dew of night, and the dust of day— 
For there you will sit no more. 


Alas! 
Perhaps only a darting plover will alight upon it. 
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RETURNING TO THE WORLD-ABOVE 


You peer through the portal of the spirit land,— 
O my soul! — 
The dark gate of Kororupo. 


Stretch forth your hand, reach out your groping hand, 
You are a wild pigeon— 
A petrel, crying in the gathering storm! 

Bitter cold is the far journey. 


You linger at the gate of Havaiki. 
A pigeon, a wild pigeon— 
My soul is a wild pigeon! 
A curlew, twittering at the portal of Kororupo. 


Uttering a plaintive note, suddenly my soul starts up, 
A bird, a wind-blown bird— 
My soul is a wind-blown plover! 
A spirit, like a frightened bird, pausing at the gate of Havaiki. 


Chilled by the cold wind, it ruffles up its feathers, 
spreads them out, 
My soul, a frightened bird— 
Wending its long way hither. 
A heron, voicing its mournful cry at the portal of Kororupo. 


Over and over repeating its mournful note. 
A pigeon, a wild pigeon— 
My soul is a wild pigeon! 
Speed hither to the sky above,— 
To the Dawnlight realm, 
To the World-of-light! 
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TALES, ODES AND LEGENDS 


A POLYNESIAN CINDERELLA 


[The Cinderella story seems to be one of a number of universal themes in human 
folklore, but note such particular Polynesian “twists” to this tale as emphasis 
upon the qualities of sacred feathers, the ease of reaching the magic under- 
world, and the possession of great personal powers through right of descent. ] 


Red-cloak was the only son of King Dark-hero and his wife Sleeping- 
red-bird of a land in Havaiki in the upper-world. He lived with his 
parents in their homeland, but was allowed to play with the children 
of the common people without revealing his exalted rank. 

The toy boats of these young children were beautifully ornamented, 
but the boat of Red-cloak was plain and roughly made. He would fore- 
gather with the boys and join in their boat races, but whenever they 
elanced at his boat they would break into laughter and mock him, say- 
ing, “Take your old boat away and burn it up—or else smash it to bits 
with a rock!” They were always flinging taunting words at Red-cloak. 
He would weep for very shame, and return in mortification to his par- 
ents. When Dark-hero and Sleeping-red-bird observed his condition 
they would exclaim, “What have you been doing? Your eyes are red 
with weeping!” So Red-cloak would tell them of the jibes and taunts 
of the children. 

This happened so often that at last King Dark-hero felt sorry for 
his son and built him a beautiful toy boat. He went to the store-house 
where all the venerated possessions of the gods were kept, and took 
some lustrous red feathers of the kura, the sacred crimson bird, and 
decorated the boat with them. When he had finished with the toy he 
gave it to his son, admonishing him with these words: “If your boat 
should sail swiftly out to sea you must let it go. Do not attempt to 
swim after it, for that would bring about your death.” The young 
prince promised to heed his father’s words. 

The next morning Red-cloak rose early and went with his new boat 
to the place where the young boys held their races. Here he sat down 
to wait, and it was not long until they arrived. When Red-cloak saw 
them approaching he concealed his beautiful toy in the bushes. The 
boys came to the place where he was waiting and began to make their 
boats ready for the race. Red-cloak sat still, watching them. 
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Soon they began to twit him, calling, “O Red-cloak! O Red-cloak!” 

“Ho, there!” he replied. 

“Why don’t you make yourself a snub-nosed dugout?” they jeered. 

Red-cloak did not at once reply, but as they kept on making fun of 
him, he said at last, “Why don’t you make your own snub-nosed dug- 
outs? The boat of Red-cloak has long been finished!” 

The boys shouted with laughter at these words. They went on dec- 
orating their boats and making them ready for the race, and afterwards 
carried them down to the border of the sea. Red-cloak took his boat out 
of the bushes and followed them. 

Then, indeed, the children of the commoners beheld the boat of 
Red-cloak. It had been beautifully decorated, and gleamed with the 
rich red luster of the sacred feathers. They gazed in astonishment and 
envy, marveling at its surpassing beauty. 

After a while they called, “Set your boat sailing first.” 

“Let your own boats go first,” Red-cloak replied, “and afterwards 
Pll set mine afloat on the waves.” 

At once they began to argue; but as Red-cloak would not yield, the 
boys let loose their boats upon the ocean. They caught the breeze and 
went scudding away. When they had sailed a long way, Red-cloak set 
his own boat a-sail. Immediately a gusty north-wind blew, and the 
boat lifted her prow high above the waves and sped along like the 
flight of a bird. 

Red-cloak shouted with delight and excitement, and began to dance 
the kokeka—a prancing dance of mockery and exultation. The boat of 
Red-cloak overhauled the boats of the other boys and sped along be- 
side them. Soon it had outdistanced them all. When Red-cloak saw 
that it was far in the lead and sailing straight out to sea, he set out in 
pursuit. Leaving the shallows, he swam out into deep water. Indeed, 
he was so proud of his boat, and so eager to keep it, that he would not 
give it up. He had completely forgotten the warning of his father, and 
kept on swimming out to sea long after his boat had disappeared from 
view. He could see it nowhere, yet kept on and on over the course the 
boat had taken. 

After a while the other boys returned to their homes. King Dark- 
hero and his wife saw them passing by, but Red-cloak was not with 
them. Since he had not come home the King said to his wife, “Where 
can our child be?” 

“Perhaps he has been ill-treated by those boys,” his wife replied. 

They went down to the beach where the children had been playing, 
and shouted Red-cloak’s name, but there was no reply. At last they 
returned to their house, weeping in despair over their beloved son, for 
they believed him lost. 
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Red-cloak, however, kept on swimming strongly for a long, long 
while—until at last he reached the shores of Havaiki in the world be- 
low. Here he found his beautiful boat washed up high and dry on the 
beach. He picked it up and started to walk inland. Soon he came across 
a path leading to a house. Red-cloak said to himself, “If this is the 
dwelling of a kindly man I am saved, but if it belongs to a cruel one, 
I am lost!” 

This home belonged to Battle-champion, the foremost warrior of 
that land. He had three daughters named Cloud, Cloud-cap, and Dawn- 
cloud. These girls used to gather flowers in the evening to make 
wreaths for the elder two of the three sisters. They were attending in- 
formal dances held every night, where all the young people of the 
country would foregather. 

When evening had fallen, the three young girls went to pick flow- 
ers, as was their wont, and followed the path near which Red-cloak lay 
concealed. It so happened that the flowering tree they were seeking 
grew right beside his hiding-place. Dawn-cloud climbed up into the 
tree while the two older girls remained standing beneath it. Soon 
Cloud-cap noticed a footprint, and exclaimed, “Which one of us came 
here this morning?” 

“I certainly did not,” Cloud replied. 

Dawn-cloud heard them talking and called out, “What are you say- 
ing?” They told her, and she said, “Neither did I come here this morn- 
ing.” 

When she had finished gathering the flowers, Dawn-cloud climbed 
down and looked closely at the footprint. She felt sure it was not the 
mark of a woman’s foot, but rather that of a man. While they were 
talking together Red-cloak came forth from his hiding-place and greet- 
ed them with friendly words. 

The three girls were so startled that they cried out in alarm, for they 
thought he was some supernatural creature of the spirit-world. How- 
ever, when they had observed him well, they saw he was a human be- 
ing like themselves. 

“Why have you come here?” they inquired. 

Red-cloak explained how he happened upon that place. Then he 
asked, “Will you let me go along with you?” 

“We cannot take you with us right now,” they told him, “for our fa- 
ther is a very severe man and flies into terrible passions. If he should 
see you with us he would certainly slay you. We had much better go 
back to our house and try to think up some way of saving your life.’ 

The girls went to their home and the young man remained in hiding 
near the flowering tree. Here he concealed his boat in a safe place, for 
it was a magic boat and he did not wish anyone to find it. 
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Cloud and Cloud-cap, the two elder sisters, gave no further thought 
to the youth, but Dawn-cloud could not put him out of her mind. She 
tried to think up some scheme to save him from the anger of her re- 
doubtable father, Battle-champion. 

Her father, however, who had been to see The Long-rainbow, King 
of that land, soon returned and came upon his youngest daughter 
brooding moodily beside the path. He said, “Why are you so distraught 
—sulking here so far away from your elder sisters?” 

Dawn-cloud replied, “I am quite worn out with cooking the food 
every day and doing the chores all by myself. Cloud and Cloud-cap are 
always having a good time; only when the food is cooked and set out 
on the leaf-trays do they come back to eat it.” 

“Nevertheless,” her father told her, “you must keep on doing the 
work. If your sisters do not want to help you, that’s their affair.” Battle- 
champion loved his two elder daughters more than Dawn-cloud, of 
whom he was not particularly fond, and she had become a sort of 
chore-girl for them all. 

“It would make my work much easier,” Dawn-cloud suggested, “if 
I could have a helper to aid me with all the chores about the house.” 

“Then go and find a chore-boy to help you with your work,” her 
father replied. 

Dawn-cloud, who had thus gained the permission she sought, went 
at once to fetch Red-cloak. She led him to their home, and he became 
their food-preparer, assisting Dawn-cloud with the chores. They all 
lived together at Battle-champion’s house, but the young man was 
given a place for a sleeping-mat in the store-house where the dried 
food was kept. 


Time passed; and one day the King decided to give a great dancing 
festival in order that his son, the young Prince, Ennobled-sleeper, 
could select a suitable mistress from among all the young girls of that 
land. The King sent his heralds to command all the people to come 
without fail to the festival and to bring with them their grown-up 
daughters. The heralds went to every hamlet in the land, proclaiming 
the festival of the King as they proceeded from place to place. All 
heeded the royal commands, and made great preparations for the fes- 
tival. Each planned, as was the custom, to take with him whatever was 
suitable for the great occasion. They fashioned wreaths and garlands, 
and gay dancing gowns for their daughters so that they might be 
beautiful, and thus be desirable in the eyes of the Prince. 

When Cloud and Cloud-cap heard of the King’s command, they 
went to their father and said, “You must not permit our younger sister 
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to go to the dancing festival of the Prince. She has no suitable wreath, 
and her clothes are torn and shabby. Only we two should be allowed 
to go, for we possess beautiful wreaths and fine dresses.” Then they 
asked their father to tell Dawn-cloud that she must be content to be a 
servant-girl for them. 

Battle-champion gave his consent. He went to his youngest daugh- 
ter and told her, “You must not go to the dancing festival of the Prince; 
you must stay at home to run errands for your sisters, and to prepare 
our food.” 

When the young girl heard these words she felt deeply aggrieved, 
saying to herself, “Why has our father done this to me? It is as if I 
were not his own daughter.” She went to the storehouse and sulked in 
resentment. 

Red-cloak watched Dawn-cloud as she went about her chores in 
moody silence. Finally he said, “How strangely you are behaving! You 
are not your usual gay and smiling self.” 

As Dawn-cloud would not reply, he asked again what was the 
trouble. 

“Indeed, I cannot understand my father,” she told him, “he has 
given my sisters permission to go to the dance, but he has commanded 
me to stay at home and run errands for them.” 

“Why will he not let you go?” the young man inquired. 

“Indeed, I cannot guess,” Dawn-cloud answered. 

“Then go back and ask him,” Red-cloak told her. 

“He will be sure to scold me,” she objected. 

The young man assured her, “No, he will not scold you. He will 
surely tell you why he has behaved so strangely.” 

So Dawn-cloud went to her father and asked him why he would not 
allow her to go to the dance. He told her frankly all the unkind things 
her sisters had said. 

Dawn-cloud was overwhelmed with shame, and wept. Then she 
went back to the storehouse. 

Red-cloak saw her coming, weeping bitterly, and asked, “What is 
the trouble?” | 

Dawn-cloud repeated all that her father had said. 

“Never mind,” he consoled her, “Pll make your wreath and your 
gown for the dance. There is only one request I would make of you: 
When you have been to the festival—no matter how well things turn 
out for you—think of me.” 

Dawn-cloud promised. Then she said, “How, indeed, can you make 
a wreath and dress for me when you cannot even prepare food prop- 
erly?” 
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Red-cloak listened to her words. He knew that she did not believe 
him, for the people of this land could not know how great were his 
magical powers, derived from the gods of his ancestors. 

The day arrived when all the people, according to the King’s com- 
mand, were to assemble at the dancing grounds for the festival. Cloud 
and Cloud-cap made themselves ready. They put on their fine dancing 
gowns and set gay wreaths of flowers upon their hair, and when they 
had done everything they could think of to make themselves attrac- 
tive, went forth to the dance. 

As for the youngest sister, she wept inconsolably with the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment. Indeed, only Dawn-cloud and Red-cloak 
remained behind at the house, for the father was in attendance upon 
the King. 

After a while she said to the young man, “When are you going to 
make my wreath and my dancing gown?” 

“Not right now,” he told her. “Later on, when evening falls, then I 
shall make them. You must not go to the first dance;—you must let 
your sisters go by themselves.” 

At these words Dawn-cloud wept all the more bitterly, and would 
not be consoled. 

When evening came, Red-cloak went to the blossoming tree where 
he had hidden his boat, and stripped the toy of the beautiful red feath- 
ers of the Aura with which his father, King Dark-hero, had bedecked 
it. Then he climbed into the topmost branches of the tree and gathered 
all the loveliest flowers he could find, and descended to the ground. 
Facing westward, he gazed long at the glowing reds and flaming crim- 
sons of the sunset, and then pronounced these magic words, “O beau- 
tiful Sunset! You are like the flaming red cloak of a great chief!” 

And at once the handful of red feathers he had taken from his boat 
became so many they could not be counted. Then Red-cloak fashioned 
them into a dress and the flowers into a wreath for Dawn-cloud’s hair 
and returned to the storehouse, where he concealed them. 


Twilight was then darkening. Red-cloak went over to the house, 
and they all took their evening meal. Afterwards Cloud and Cloud- 
cap made themselves beautiful as before, and departed for the dance, 
leaving Dawn-cloud and Red-cloak behind. 

“Go and bathe until you are sweet and clean,” Red-cloak told her, 
“then come back here and put on your dress and your wreath for the 
dance.” 

Dawn-cloud dried her tears at once and exclaimed, “Are my dress 
and wreath really ready?” 
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“They are finished,” he said. 

So Dawn-cloud bathed until she was spotless. She put on her crim- 
son gown, and bound her red wreath upon her hair. When all was 
ready, Red-cloak instructed her in everything she must do. He feared 
the radiant beauty of the girl’s dress and wreath might vanish, for 
they were not real, but had been magically fashioned by spirit guardi- 
ans of the Netherworld from just a handful of crimson feathers, and 
from all the delicate flowers he had gathered. 

At last they arrived at the dancing place. The young Prince, En- 
nobled-sleeper, was dancing with one of the elder sisters. She was the 
girl he had chosen as his mistress from amongst all the beautiful 
maidens at the dance. 

The dancing ceased, and the couples paused a while to rest and re- 
gain their breath. Soon the great drums again commenced to roar and 
thunder, the little drums began to rattle, the wooden gongs gave forth 
their hollow beats, and the stirring lilt and rhythm of chanting fell 
entrancingly on the ear. 

The young Prince and his partner again sprang into the open space 
and danced—but then, indeed, Red-cloak and Dawn-cloud swept 
proudly into the very center of the area, and began to dance. 

When the people beheld the grace and swift motions of the youth 
and maid, they shouted in admiration at the perfection of their danc- 
ing. They marveled at the radiant glory of Dawn-cloud’s dress as it 
glowed and flashed in rippling undulation in the flaring light of the 
torches. The shouting broke into a tumult of acclaim as the people 
cried, “Here indeed is the Princess of Havaiki!” 

So great was the clamor of the shouting that the Prince and his 
partner ceased dancing and looked towards the center of the area, 
where they beheld Red-cloak and Dawn-cloud in their dance. The 
Prince left his partner and strode quickly through the throng. For a 
while he stood watching silently as they danced. When his eyes first 
rested upon this young girl the Prince lost all desire for her sister. He 
stepped forward and gestured for Dawn-cloud to dance. 

Red-cloak withdrew silently into the crowd. Dawn-cloud accepted 
the Prince’s request. They danced, and kept on dancing together, un- 
til the affair came to an end. Then the Prince drew her aside and told 
her that he desired her and wished to become her lover. 

Dawn-cloud, however, remembered the words of Red-cloak, telling 
her not to forget him, and she said to the Prince, “I cannot consent to 
your desire, for I am only the younger sister of the girl you first chose 
as your mistress.” 

The Prince was overwhelmed with disappointment. He desired 
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Dawn-cloud most ardently, for she was indeed a very beautiful girl. 

Just at this moment Cloud and Cloud-cap approached. They real- 
ized that this was their younger sister, and were furious with her. 
Turning to the Prince they exclaimed, “Oh! Do not allow yourself to 
be bewitched by this person—she is a slovenly girl! Indeed, she is 
quite good-for-nothing and filthy!” 

At once Dawn-cloud arose, and bade them goodby. She turned 
away, filled with shame and humiliation at the insulting and cruel 
words of her sisters. However, she was sure that the Prince would try 
to seek her out. She hurried away as fast as possible, and vanished in 
the throng. 

As soon as she had gone the Prince commanded his servitors to seek 
for her everywhere. They looked in the crowd and in every place they 
could think of, but returned without having found her. 

Dawn-cloud had hurried directly to her house, where she found 
Red-cloak waiting. She told him everything the Prince had said, and 
repeated the insulting words of her sisters. 

“Do not be angry with them,” Red-cloak consoled her, “they will 
not succeed in their design. Everything shall come to you which you 
desire in your heart.” Then he said, “You must take off your dress and 
wreath, for they are not of this world. When the Midnight Star is high 
in the heavens they will vanish utterly.” 

So Dawn-cloud slipped off her gown and unbound her wreath from 
her hair. She gave them to Red-cloak, and put on the plain dress that 
she wore every day. 

In a little while Cloud and Cloud-cap arrived with their father. They 
came immediately to Dawn-cloud and reproached her, exclaiming 
angrily, “There you are, you shabby thing! Didn’t our father tell you 
not to go to the dance because you were so slovenly and dirty? Mind 
our words to you—do not dare to show yourself again at the dance or 
we shall finish you off once and for all!” 

Dawn-cloud did not reply, so the elder girls went off to their beds 
and fell asleep. 


As for the young Prince, he was unable to close his eyes at all that 
night for thinking of this beautiful young girl. He reflected to himself, 
“If I ever see her again I may even make her my true wife.” 

The next evening the two sisters adorned themselves in their finery 
as before, and went off to the dance. 

Red-cloak came over to the house, and Dawn-cloud asked, “What 
shall we do? Shall we go to the dance?” 

“No,” the young man told her, “tonight we must stay here at the 
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house. But tomorrow night—if everything goes well—we’ll go to the 
dance. If we should appear there this evening, trouble would be cer- 
tain to arise with your two sisters,—and tonight that must not hap- 
pe 

When Cloud and Cloud-cap arrived at the dancing-place, the dance 
commenced. They danced for a while, and afterwards sought out the 
young Prince, but he was not stirred by their dancing as upon the first 
evening. He was looking around eagerly amongst all the dancers, hop- 
ing to see Dawn-cloud. At last, since he could not discover her any- 
where, he commanded the dancing to cease. 

The people grumbled, exclaiming, “Why has the dance been 
stopped so soon? Our Prince did not halt the dancing so early last 
night!” They all returned to their homes, wondering what could be 
the matter—but Cloud and Cloud-cap approached the Prince. 

“QO, Our Prince!” the two sisters exclaimed. “Why have you cut 
short our gay enjoyment so soon?” 

The Prince replied evasively, “I am not feeling well tonight. Go to 
your house.” 

So the girls returned home discontentedly. Red-cloak was there 
when they arrived; he remarked, “The dance is over very early.” 

“The Prince was not feeling well,” one of the girls explained, “that 
was why the dance was stopped so soon.” Then they all went to sleep. 

The next evening the elder sisters and their father again went to 
the dance, and Red-cloak and Dawn-cloud were left behind as before. 
The young girl inquired, “Shall we go to the dance?” 

“We must not go now,” Red-cloak told her, “we'll wait until twi- 
light has deepened into night. I am going to make you a new dress and 
wreath.” 

“How can you ever complete a dress in such a short while? Why, 
night is almost upon us!” Dawn-cloud complained. 

“Do you not then understand my words?” Red-cloak chided. “Wait 
in patience. When I give you something you must take it—it will be 
your dancing dress. Then we'll go together to the dance. Wait for me 
here; I am going to the shore, but soon I shall return.” 

Dawn-cloud waited at the house; and Red-cloak went down to the 
shore. He gazed out over the darkening sea and said, “Like the deep 
vivid blue of the sea shall be the color of my beloved’s dress.” 

Red-cloak looked towards the land and saw a hibiscus tree blos- 
soming with bright yellow flowers. He went over to the tree and 
stripped off its leaves, fashioning them into a dress. Again he called 
upon his guardian spirits of the Netherworld, invoking their aid. Fac- 
ing the west, he gazed long at the dark ocean and pronounced these 
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magic words, “O beautiful dark blue of the sea! May this dress glow 
with thy blue brilliance!” 

At once the dress glowed with the brilliant blue of the sea. Then 
Red-cloak plucked all the bright yellow flowers of the hibiscus tree, 
and twined them into a wreath for Dawn-cloud’s hair. 

The Sun had set, and the Moon was rising. Red-cloak gazed long 
at the Moon, and pronounced these magic words: “O radiant clear 
Light of the Moon! May these flowers gleam with thy pale radiance!” 

And at once the yellow flowers woven into Dawn-cloud’s wreath 
shimmered and glowed with the pale radiance of the Moon. 

Red-cloak took up the dress and wreath, and returned to the house. 
Giving them to Dawn-cloud he told her to bathe as before, put on the 
dress, and bind the yellow wreath upon her hair. And when Dawn- 
cloud had done as he had commanded her, he said, “Come! Let us go 
to the dance.” 

When they arrived at the dancing grounds, everything happened 
again as on the previous evening. Prince Ennobled-sleeper caught 
sight of Dawn-cloud and instantly stopped dancing. He approached, 
slipped his arm through hers, and leading her to his own royal seat, 
made her sit down beside him. 

Cloud and Cloud-cap knew at once that this was their younger sis- 
ter, and they were furious. Since they did not dare reproach her as she 
sat beside the Prince they went home, smouldering with repressed 
anger and resentment. They realized that they had lost the young 
Prince as a lover, and that their younger sister had won him for her- 
self. So they began scheming to bring about her death. 

Soon the Prince arose and advanced to the center of the dancing 
place. Here he spoke to all the people, saying, “I now command this 
dance to cease. This festival was given so that I might choose for my- 
self a beautiful maiden from amongst all the flowers of my land. I 
have found the blossom I desire for my true wife.” 

At once the dancing ceased, and all the people dispersed to their 
homes—wondering who the young girl could be. The warrior chief, 
her father, had heard the words of the young Prince, but he did not 
know that this girl was his own despised and neglected daughter. He 
returned to his house where he found Cloud and Cloud-cap still awake 
—they could not sleep for the bitter jealousy in their hearts. He said, 
“Our Prince has found a wife. Happy indeed must be the father of that 
young girl. He will dwell in a fine house, he will partake only of the 
most excellent foods, he will have water-carriers and servants at his 
beck and call;—his will be a life of ease and luxury in this world.” 

When the two girls heard the words of their father, their resentment 
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knew no bounds. Then one of them replied, “We know very well that 
all you say is true—perhaps you do not know that the girl is our young- 
er sister—she is your own daughter.” 

The father was astounded. He marveled at Dawn-cloud, but he did 
not reveal his thoughts to his elder daughters, for he knew that they 
were sorely disappointed. He arose and went secretly to have a look 
at Dawn-cloud’s bed. It was empty. Thus he knew that what his 
daughters had told him must be true. However, he went over to the 
storehouse and awoke Red-cloak, who was sleeping there. Battle- 
champion asked him, “Have you seen Dawn-cloud?” 

“Yes,” Red-cloak told him, “she went to the dance, but she has not 
returned.” 

Then, indeed, Battle-champion knew that the wife chosen by the 
Prince was his own daughter. He went back to his house and slept 
contentedly, thinking of the ease and luxury that would soon be his. 

Now, when all the people had dispersed to their homes, the Prince 
took Dawn-cloud by the hand and led her to his own house to sleep. 
When they had lain down upon his bed, the Prince asked her to yield 
to him. But the young girl, remembering the words of Red-cloak, 
would not consent. | 

“Why will you not yield to my desire?” he asked her. 

“It is because I have a lover,” she replied. 

“Where is your lover?” the Prince inquired. 

“He is at my house,” Dawn-cloud told him. 

The Prince importuned her to yield, but she would not consent to 
his ardent pleadings, though she remained by his side brooding over 
her own thoughts. 

It was very late at night. Dawn-cloud could not put the thought of 
Red-cloak out of her mind. She arose quietly and went out of the 
house, and gazed long at the Midnight Star—she saw that it was very 
high in the heavens. The young girl went back into the house and said 
to the Prince, “I cannot sleep in your house. I am going back to my 
own home.” 

The Prince would not let her go. So Dawn-cloud said, “If you will 
not let me go, you shall never possess me—for then never will I yield 
to your desire.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking when all the bright blossoms in 
her hair, and her wreath—gleaming with the clear radiance of the 
Moon,—and the shimmering leaves of her dress, together with all her 
beautiful adornments, dissolved into fine dust, and fell about her feet. 
Dawn-cloud took on her former plain and shabby appearance. 

When the Prince looked upon her, she had changed utterly—her 
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bright radiance was gone; and all her gay adornments had vanished. 
The young Prince was filled with shame. He let her go without an- 
other word. 

When Dawn-cloud reached her home she went straight to Red- 
cloak’s side and awoke him. She told him all that had happened. 

Red-cloak smiled and said, “I told you that everything would come 
to pass as you desired in your heart.” 

Then Dawn-cloud lay down beside Red- cloak and at last fell erp 
in his arms. 

Now, when dawn had come, the elder sisters awoke late and saw 
Dawn-cloud sitting in their house. They were astonished and in- 
quired, “Where is your lover?” 

“He is in his own house,” she replied. 

“Why have you come back here?” they demanded. 

“The Prince no longer wants me for his wife,” she told them, “all 
his thoughts are of you.” 

When the two girls heard these words, they were delighted with 
their younger sister, and quite forgot their anger and resentment. 


During the days that followed, they all lived together, but Battle- 
champion could not forgive Dawn-cloud for the shame she had brought 
upon him, even though the Prince had since become the lover of his 
two elder daughters. 

Time passed, and at last Red-cloak decided to return to his own 
country. He said to Dawn-cloud, “I am about to depart. You will re- 
main here in your own land beside your father and your sisters.” 

“I shall follow you wherever you are bound,” she answered; “I will 
not remain here. To whatever distant land you go, there will I go 
also.” 

Red-cloak made ready to return to his own country, and Dawn-cloud 
gathered together her own few belongings, intending to go with him. 

When Battle-champion found out that his daughter was planning 
to accompany Red-cloak, he said to her in anger, “I forbid you to fol- 
low that homeless wanderer and good-for-nothing!” 

Dawn-cloud paid no attention whatever to his command, so her fa- 
ther seized her and carried her away, intending to put her to death 
because of her stubbornness. He thought that Red-cloak was only a 
castaway, like the fallen fruit and leaves which drift along the shore. 

Then Red-cloak called upon all his ancestral spirits and his guardi- 
ans of the Netherworld to come to his aid in the struggle he must un- 
dertake. At once his guardian spirits approached and surrounded 
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him, renewing in him their divine supernatural powers. Then he set 
out without delay for the place where Dawn-cloud had been taken. 

At last he found the young girl. She was lying upon a coral rock in 
the sea, to which her father had bound her. When the tide should be 
at full flow the Demon Shark would come and devour her. The eyes 
of Dawn-cloud had been covered so that she should not see the ap- 
proach of her destroyer. She was weeping hopelessly in her despair, 
and calling upon the name of her lover. 

Red-cloak gained the rock just as the tide reached the full. 

The Demon Shark was approaching. When he saw the young man 
he called, “Get out of my way and leave me my food!” 

“Never shall you have it!” Red-cloak shouted in defiance. 

Again the Demon Shark called out the same words;—still the young 
man defied him. 

Then the monster rushed up to the rock and opened wide his huge 
jaws. Instantly Red-cloak leapt down his throat into his belly, and 
tore all his vitals apart—and so the monster shark died. 

Red-cloak came forth from the shark’s body bringing the monster’s 
heart with him, for, had he failed to do so, the great shark would have 
come back to life. Then he undid the ropes with which Dawn-cloud 
was bound, and released her. He lifted her in his arms and carried her 
back to the shore. Together they proceeded inland. 

Red-cloak told her, “I am going to fight with your father to the 
death. When I have killed him I shall battle with the King himself 
until he too is slain;—then I shall become King in his stead.” 

Battle-champion had caught sight of the lovers as they approached 
along the path to his house, conversing together, and he was filled 
with a towering rage. He caught up his great spear and rushed at the 
young man, determined to kill him. 

Now, indeed, Red-cloak strove valiantly with the mighty warrior, 
and overcame him; and soon Battle-champion lay dead upon the sand. 
Red-cloak then advanced against the household of the King. His 
guardian spirits of the Netherworld encompassed him and protected 
him with their magical powers, and the King, together with his son 
the Prince, and all the warriors of their bodyguard, were slain by Red- 
cloak. 

A great fear fell upon all the people, and they dared not oppose 
him. 


Thus Red-cloak became King over the whole of Havaiki of the 
world below. It was not till many years had passed that the people 
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found out the divine source of his magical powers, and learned that 
he was a Prince, the only son of King Dark-hero of Havaiki of the 
world above. 

Red-cloak took the young girl, Dawn-cloud, as his wife, and they 
dwelt long and happily together in that land. Her two elder sisters, 
Cloud and Cloud-cap, lived with them as servants in the same house- 
hold—they had become chore-girls of their despised and neglected 
younger sister. 


THE TURTLE BOY 


Pa’ipa’i-a-honu was born in the form of a turtle to his mother, Po-’ura, 
and his father, Tu-marae. Therefore his father took him to a stream 
and left him there; but he fed him every day until he grew to maturity. 
When the turtle boy would see his father approaching he would beat 
upon the water with his two flippers, which was the reason he was 
called Pa’ipa’i-a-honu (“Beating-the-water-like-a-turtle” ). 

When the turtle had at last reached maturity he climbed out of the 
pool on to dry land. Then the young boy went to his two parents so 
that they might know that there was a human being concealed under 
the appearance of a turtle. 

When he reached the house he knocked upon the door, and his fa- 
ther called out, “Who is that?” The little turtle replied, “It’s I, Pa’ipa’i- 
a-honu!” His mother exclaimed, “O Tu-marae! That’s the little turtle 
just outside.” The father ran to open the door. He looked out and saw 
a human being. Tu-marae led him inside the house to a place of honor, 
and made him sit down. 

His mother approached to have a good look at him, and all sat down 
together. Then his father inquired, “My friend, who are you?” The 
boy replied, “I am the little turtle; the child whom you brought into 
the world,—indeed, I am that little turtle whom you carried off and 
left in the stream.” 

The mother caught him in her arms and jounced him up and down 
in joy and gladness. Because they had not known he was a human be- 
ing, they had supposed him to be a turtle, and not a real person. Then 
the father dashed to the bank of the stream to see if there were a turtle- 
shell beside it. Behold! there it was, lying right beside the pool. The 
father picked it up and carried it on his shoulders to the house. 

Tu-marae and his wife were filled with joy when they realized that 
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there was a real person inside of this turtle-shell. They took water and 
warmed it to bathe their son. When that was done they gave him food, 
and when he had eaten they rubbed his body with perfumed oil, and 
put him to sleep. 

After he had rested they made him sit down beside them. Pa’ipa’i- 
a-honu said, “When day comes I must return to the pool of water.” 
The father exclaimed, “Oh, no. Do not go back!” The boy replied, “I 
must return, and you must not detain me; I do not wish to be observed 
by the people. Do not be troubled. I'll go back into my turtle-shell, 
and when night comes I'll return to this house to sleep.” 

And, behold! He entered his turtle-shell and went back into the 
pool. That evening the father and mother prepared food for them all 
to eat. They prepared only the best foods, as a sign of their great joy 
because of their son. When evening came the little turtle crawled out 
upon dry ground, and started off towards the house of his parents, 
where he knocked upon the door. 

His mother ran to meet him. She opened the door, and Pa’ipa’l- 
a-honu entered the house. He greeted his parents with affection, as- 
suring them that he was well; and then they all ate their meal together. 
When they had finished, the father and mother put him to sleep; and 
again, when dawn came, he returned to his dwelling-place in the pool. 

Time passed. On a certain day the daughter of the King was won- 
dering about a report she had heard that a person had been born in 
the form of a turtle. The princess determined to go and see this turtle, 
in order to find out if the report was true. Taking her personal at- 
tendants with her, she went to the house of Tu-marae. When she ar- 
rived, she inquired, “Where is the child who is said to be a turtle?” 
Tu-marae told her, “He is in the pool of water where he lives.” The 
young princess said, “Let us go to the pool, so that I may see him.” 

They proceeded to that place. When they had reached the bank of 
the pool they observed the turtle-boy splashing himself with water. 
Then, at once, the turtle began beating the water with his flippers. 

The princess gazed at that turtle,—it was most beautiful, and its 
shell gleamed and glistened. She inquired of the father, “Why does 
he beat on the water with his flippers?” Tu-marae replied, “He is 
greeting you affectionately, saying, ‘She is indeed most beautiful.’ ” 

Therefore, the princess greatly desired to ask the father to let her 
have the turtle to take to her own house, to feed and bring him up. 
Tu-marae said, “Don’t be in a hurry; I'll speak to his mother.” The 
princess said, “Then go at once!” 

The father started off. He said to the mother on his arrival, “My 
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dear! The daughter of the King has asked me to let her take our turtle- 
boy away with her.” The mother replied, “Just tell her to wait a little 
while. I want to think it over.” 

The father went back to the princess and said, “You must not be in 
a hurry.” “Then Ill go away now,” the princess said, “but I'll come back 
tomorrow. You really must give him to me.” “We'll do so,” Tu-marae 
assured her; so the young girl returned to her own place. | 

That evening the little turtle crawled up upon the dry bank and 
went straight to the house. When the boy reached there his parents 
told him what had happened. Pa’ipa’i-a-honu replied, “My friends! 
That’s most important! But I knew what you were saying there on 
the bank of the pool. When she returns you must say to her, ‘You must 
marry our turtle-boy, and when you are married, then you must take 
him to your house and feed him!’ ” 

The two parents exclaimed, “So that’s your idea!” 

The boy replied, “She won’t stay away for good. She’ll come back 
again,—I tell you she won’t stay away; and this is what you must say, 
‘You must make a formal marriage with our turtle-boy.’ ” 

On the third day that young girl came back to the house. Tu-marae 
called out, “Here I am! Come right over here!” She replied, “Very 
well. But let’s go and see Pa’ipa’i-a-honu.” 

They went to the border of the pool; the turtle saw them and im- 
mediately he began to beat upon the surface with his flippers. The 
young girl’s desire to possess him was quite irresistible because of his 
delightful ways, and his beauty, cleanness, and glistening shell. In- 
deed, her desire to have that turtle as her very own grew stronger and 
stronger. 

Then the young girl inquired of the father, “What have you two de- 
cided?” 'Tu-marae said, “My friend! Let’s go to the house to talk, and 
then [ll tell you what I think. This boy is our own son, in fact, our 
only child.” So they went to his house and when they arrived they sat 
down to rest. Then the princess inquired again, “What have you two 
decided?” 

“It’s like this,—you two must be married.” 

The princess broke into laughter at these words. However, because 
of the strength of her desire to have this turtle in her own house she 
replied, “Ill go back to my house and ask my father, and if he gives 
his permission [ll return.” And because she so longed to possess this 
turtle she said, “I’m willing that we should be married.” 

The young girl then returned to her house. As soon as she had ar- 
rived she asked her father for his permission to be married, but added, 
“He’s not a human being.” Her father (who had previously heard of 
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the curiosity) exclaimed, “What’s that! A turtle?” He continued, 
“However, there’s a man inside his shell; do you wish to marry him?” 
She replied, “Yes, I do.” Her father said, “Then I give my consent.” 

The princess then went back with her women attendants to tell the 
parents of the turtle boy that her father had given his consent, and 
that they would be formally married. 

A little later on, during the days which had been set aside for the 
marriage of the princess, the King made a proclamation to the peo- 
ple; commanding them to prepare a great feast for the marriage of his 
daughter. The people built a banqueting pavilion for the festival, and 
all the feasting-houses were decorated and adorned with wreaths and 
garlands. When that was done all the people came, each bringing his 
share of the food. When all the gifts of the land-holders had been 
heaped upon the recreation-field of the King, certain people were ap- 
pointed to look out for the food and to superintend all other associated 
activities. 

A house was built over that pool, and superbly beautiful mats were 
set by the turtle-boy as sitting-places for the King and his wife and 
for all the great dignitaries and nobles beside the water. His house 
was decorated and adorned, and even the pool where he lived was 
beautified, because all the children whom he would beget would be- 
long to the royal family. (Indeed this young man was most handsome; 
he was possessed of great magical powers and wisdom, and it was said 
that he became a great warrior after the time when he discarded his 
turtle’s shell. ) 

When the day came upon which this little turtle was to be married, 
the King stationed his men before and behind for the arrival of him- 
self and his retinue, his daughter, and the nobles and aristocrats. It 
was at the house of Tu-marae where the princess was to marry her 
husband who lived in the pool; and when she met him he was indeed 
most beautiful. 

The drums were beating, and all the other instruments were being 
played for the reception of the King; and the dancers were occupied 
on the field of the celebration. The head of the little turtle was tied 
round with sere ti-leaves. And his father instructed the boy, admon- 
ishing him, “When the parents of your wife reach the bank of the pool, 
together with the tribal nobles and dignitaries you must look at me. 
When I raise my arm you must beat upon the waters of the stream 
with your flippers, and as soon as you pause I shall begin to chant the 
sacred songs.” 

Soon afterwards they were told, “There comes the King and his 
retinue!” Instantly the dancers, both men and women, began to sway; 
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and those who sounded the musical instruments, the drums, the wood- 
en gongs, the flutes, and all the other musical instruments,—they were 
to be Pa’ipa’i-a-honu’s followers—began to play without pausing on 
the recreation-field beside the stream. 

And behold! The retinue of the King arrived, and the nobles, and 
the dignitaries and aristocrats. They came right upon the recreation- 
field of TTu-marae, and they went on to the bank of that pool where 
Pa’ipa’i-a-honu lived, and stopped there. The young man beat upon 
the water. He thrust out his flipper towards his betrothed, and the 
young girl took hold of it. Then he thrust out the flipper towards her 
father, the King, and the King took hold of it; and he kept on thrust- 
ing out a flipper until he had reached his two parents. 

Then Tu-marae, his father, arose, and began to recite the formal 
eulogy of the husband in these words: — 


“I now declaim of the swelling of thy mother’s belly 

Through which it became known that there was 
progeny in the core of the woman’s body, 

And when the time came that thou wast born, 
behold! 

There was delivered a turtle-coursing-the-ocean. 

Whereupon it was placed in the pool; 

And there you were nurtured and fed while day 
after long day passed, 

Wherefore thy name was given thee,— 

It was ‘Beater-upon-the-waters-like-a-turtle’ 

When your dwelling-place became permanent in your 
pool, it was called ‘Journeyings-in-clear-waters,’ 

But now, upon this day when you have arrived 
at pubescent manhood, 

You have become separated from your pool, 

Which has been adorned and garlanded with all 
kinds of leaves and flowers. 

May you display your warlike prowess in some 
foreign land, 

As proof of the strength of your mother, 

Until the time of your death.” 


The drums began to beat, and the flutes to play, and the dancers 
commenced to gesture and sway, and all entered joyously into count- 
less amusements and recreations. 

The royal litter which they had fashioned was brought thither to 
carry the little turtle to the house of his bride, according to the magic- 
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words-of-power counsel, “When you two are married, thou shalt take 
him to thy own house.” 

The turtle crawled upon the paved court, and he was lifted upon 
the shoulders of the serving-men. When he had been carried to his 
house he was put into his pool. Then he beat upon the water with his 
flippers, and spoke a farewell greeting to the people. Afterwards the 
people of Tu-marae, and the King and his dignitaries, partook of food. 

And when night fell the young girl went into the pool to bathe, in 
the place where her husband dwelt. With a joyous heart she beheld 
her husband in the water. Her handmaidens went with her; and when 
her women attendants went away, they spoke to her husband in fare- 
well. Afterwards they brought him food; and when he had eaten well 
his wife went away with the bearers who carried her on their shoulders. 

That night his wife remained in her own sleeping place. 

Pa’ipa’i-a-honu’s mother came to see the turtle. He was resting on 
the bank of the pool; and she said, “Arise! Go! You’re just delaying 
here in your house!” He answered, “It is true.” Then the mother went 
back to the feast. 

The husband went to the house of his wife, and knocked on the door. 
The young girl recalled the words of her father that it was not a turtle 
—it was a man—inside of the turtle’s shell. Again he knocked upon 
the door. The young woman ran to open it, and she saw a wondrously 
handsome young man standing there. She had never seen anyone so 
handsome, so the young girl caught him in her arms and led him into 
her room. She said to him, “Who are you?” 

Her husband said to her, “I am Pa’ipa’i-a-honu.” “And where do you 
live?” “I live on the banks of the pool.” 

The princess ran to tell her handmaidens to bring water for him to 
bathe. She sent the maid out of her room as soon as the water was 
brought, and led her husband to be bathed. When he had finished, 
they entered their sleeping-place, and the turtle boy possessed his 
bride. 

When it was almost day, Pa’ipa’i-a-honu arose, and spoke to his 
bride affectionately in farewell, and then went back into his turtle- 
shell. His bride said to him, “Do not return into your shell—you must 
discard your turtle-like form.” But he would not agree. Then he 
crawled into the pool. 

The bride returned to their sleeping-place, trying to think up some 
means of preventing her husband from entering into his turtle form. 

However, the next day she followed and remained near him until 
evening, when he came out again upon a dry place. There his bride was 
waiting for him; and they went together to her house. She commanded 
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her serving-woman to prepare another feast, and to include in the 
feast all the known kinds of food. When she had concluded her in- 
structions the waiting-woman went outside. 

That woman was quite certain that there were two persons in the 
room; and the girl’s mother was also observing matters. She noticed 
that the princess did not go to the family eating-place. She believed 
that there really was a man inside of the room where her daughter was 
sleeping. When it was night the serving-maids spied on the princess 
and made sure she had a lover. They previously had believed that he 
was staying inside the turtle-shell. 

The young boy was indeed most handsome and beautiful. He slept 
with his bride; and when dawn came she began to plead with him 
again not to go back into his shell, saying, “Don’t go back into your 
turtle-form—but go forth from my house as King of this tribe!” 

In the evening the bride was still staying in her house. Pa’ipa’i-a- 
honu came up out of the pool as usual. The princess saw the young man 
standing beside his mother and his father, and she said to him, “Carry 
your shell on your shoulders to my house,—this day it shall be burned 
up!” 

All the most excellent kinds of food were made ready; and all the 
serving-maids beheld him, and the Princess sent for her father to 
come and meet her husband. The King came and saw him,—his daugh- 
ter’s husband was indeed a most handsome man. 

The next morning the conch-shell trumpet was sounded. Again the 
people assembled, and they were told by the King’s orator to gather 
together at that place and to prepare a feast for the formal ceremony 
of ordaining the husband of the King’s daughter. 

The feast was prepared; and all the great families were informed 
by proclamation to come to the ceremony. The young man, accompa- 
nied by his father and mother, went to the feasting-place. So did the 
King and his daughter. The fine appearance of the youth was seen by 
the people at the feast. He was inspected by the nobles and dignitaries, 
and then made to stand before them, where he was formally ordained 
as King over them all. 

Thus ends the story of Pa’ipa’i-a-honu, who was begotten a turtle 
by ‘Tu-marae and who thus became the progenitor of one of the royal 
lines of descent. 
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THE GREY-BACKED GULL 


GULL 


I am the grey-backed gull! 
I disappear above the clouds of the east wind. 


BARD 
Grey-gull is off on a quest— 
He is seeking mackerel. 
He will win his way over dark, gloomy seas, 
He will come at last to bright, sunlit seas; 
He will yearn for his wife and children. 


Now Grey-gull alights upon the gnarled tree, 
growing on the coral ledge of gentle breezes. 
Settling down upon a tiny islet, 
Flocking with his fellows upon the old pandanus, 
at the cove of the long, curving shore 
Where the flickering lightning dwells, 
He will see the sunrise in company with the muttering thunder. 


O Grey-gull! 
Perhaps you will even settle down in the house-of-nobles 
of the God-riding-the-lightning! 
You are swept up in the gale to the dark, menacing storm clouds— 
Clouds frequented by the offspring of the Bird-god, 
clinging to their lofty seats rocked by the winds, 
The progeny of Hina-of-the-rainbow. 


GULL 


I am the grey-backed gull! 

I circle above the rock-ledge of the divine Goddess, 
above the unformed foundations of space; 

Dwelling in the tempest, 

Fearless in the mounting fury of wind and waves,— 
In the land of wide wastes, 
In the land of the star-god Antares; 

Spiralling on high to the star-god Canopus 
rising in a sweeping arc,— 

Leaning over as he studies the winds. 
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BARD 
These are the two star-gods of Grey-gull’s home. 
Here he was born, 
Here he passed his days of love-making, 
Here he grew old— 
His powers waning, dying a natural death. 


PRAISE OF THE HIBISCUS TREE 


O my Hibiscus tree! 

Mine by ancestral right! 

First planted, then growing in Havaiki. 
O Beautiful land! 


O my Hibiscus tree! 
Ever taking root and blossoming 
in Havaiki-the-radiant-land! 
Ho, indeed! 
How entrancing! 
Planted in Havaiki-the-land-of-beauty-unsurpassed! 


O my Hibiscus tree! 
How divinely stirring the heart! 
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THE DECEITFUL PRINCE WHO STOLE A WHALE 


A young Prince named Dweller-of-the-long-night lived in the island 
called Land-of-the-cloud-veiled-sun. He was the officiating priest of 
his family shrine, which was one of the most highly venerated temples 
in all the land. 

This Prince had heard that the famed warrior-hero of the island 
called Dawnlight-realm had brought back a great whale from the 
Land-of-seething-seas for the spring festival held that year at his tem- 
ple. He was filled with envy, and greatly desired to obtain such a 
whale for the festival to be held at his own temple. He knew very well 
that the hero had been successful in his quest because of the great 
magic powers of his ancestors who were powerful demigods; and be- 
cause of the aid of the gods of his sacred temple, The Rememberer. 
Knowing how great were the magic powers derived from his own an- 
cestors in the netherworld, he made up his mind that he, too, would 
go to the Land-of-seething-seas to seek a whale. In this way he hoped 
to make his own name famous. 

One day the young Prince noticed a great whale lying off the shores 
of the Land-of-the-cloud-veiled-sun. At once he put out in his fishing- 
canoe. Because the whale was sleeping as it floated, he managed to tie 
a strong rope round its tail, and to anchor the rope to a pinnacle of 
rock on the shore. At once he recited incantations of magic power to 
his ancestral gods so that, if the whale should break the rope, these 
gods would aid him to maintain his hold on the whale’s back, and to 
ride the monster safely to whatever land it might direct its course. 

Soon the whale awoke. Snapping the rope as if it were no more 
than twisted bark, the beast dashed madly away until at last it reached 
the Land-of-seething-seas, lying to the west of the sunset, in the neth- 
erworld. 

The Queen of that land was Bright-Redness. She was standing on 
the shore beside her walled fish-pound, and happened to see the young 
Prince riding on the back of a whale. When this strange couple had 
approached quite close to the line of breakers, she called out, “Come 
hither, my handsome lover!” 

The youth climbed down from the whale’s back and went boldly up 
to the Queen, wading through the wash of the waves. 

“Who may you be?” she inquired. 

“I am called Dweller-of-the-long-night,” he replied. 

“Whence do you come?” 

“From the far-famed temple, The Rememberer, in the Dawnlight- 
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realm,” he replied deceitfully. “Indeed, I am one of the chosen fisher- 
men of that most sacred of all temples.” 

This young man was truly a most handsome fellow, and the Queen 
was deeply stirred by his noble and manly appearance. She said, “Let 
us eat together of my royal food,—for you have won my consent. 
When your desires have been appeased, then you shall depart with 
your fish.” In fact, Queen Bright-Redness repeated to this young 
Prince all that she had said and done for the previous warrior-hero 
and high priest to whom she had given the first of her enchanted 
whales. 

They dined long and well, and slept together. Afterwards they went 
to the great walled fish-pond where the Queen’s whales were feeding. 

“Pick out your fish,” she said. 

“This one here will do very well,” the young man replied, “It has 
the end of my rope still fastened around its tail.” 

They were standing just inside the fish-preserve, so the Queen said, 
“Then go out into the sea and climb upon its back.” 

At once the young Prince leapt upon the back of the great whale. 

Then the Queen instructed him saying, “Keep right on upon your 
course until you come to the sacred temple. You must let nothing turn 
you aside from the straight way. When the conch-shell trumpet blows 
and the great drum thunders on the temple mound, then, O! my lover, 
I shall know that you have arrived at your desired destination.” 

Turning to the whale, the Queen ordered it to obey the commands 
of the Prince. | 

So Dweller-of-the-long-night and his monster whale set out to sea, 
the whale carrying the young Prince upon its back. 

In the meantime Queen Bright-Redness knew that the whale, being 
inspired by the divine powers of the gods of the Netherworld, would 
not take long to reach its destination in the upper world, so she waited 
to hear the distant sound of the trumpet and of the great drum so that 
she might know they had reached the temple. She kept on waiting and 
waiting, but still no sound of the instruments reached her ears. 

A few days later, by means of her magic powers, she found that the 
whale had not arrived at the sacred temple of The Rememberer, but 
instead was in the Land-of-the-cloud-veiled-sun. She began to wonder 
if that agreeable young man had not deceived her, and decided to exe) 
herself to the temple to find out what had really happened. 

It did not take the Queen of darkness long to reach the world above. 
When she came to the temple, the priests received her with every hon- 
or due her exalted rank, and she was asked the reason for her journey. 
However, the Queen paid no attention to their questions, but inquired, 
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“Is the younger brother of The-seething-seas also here?” (By this she 
meant that her cherished whale was like her own brother. ) 

The people of the temple replied, “No, he has not yet arrived.” 

Upon hearing these words Bright-Redness was sorely troubled. She 
felt sure that the young scamp she had taken to her heart had indeed 
lied to her, to the Queen of the Netherworld, and she was filled with 
shame and anger. At once the Queen returned to the Land-of-seething- 
seas. As soon as she had arrived she began making preparations to go 
without delay to the Land-of-the-cloud-veiled-sun. 

As soon as all was ready she set out again in her ship. When she 
had reached her destination, she landed on the island beach and pro- 
ceeded along the shore. There she saw the bones of her whale scat- 
tered, here and there, on the sands of the beach,—like fish-bones 
thrown away by the common people. She was broken-hearted for her 
cherished pet; and gathered the bones and heaped them together in 
one place. Then she exclaimed, “In one land my whale is devoured and 
its bones thrown contemptuously away, yet in another land it lives 
happily to the end of its days!” 

Bright-Redness went on along the shore until she had reached the 
house of the double-tongued and arrogant young Prince. 

When the Prince saw the Queen of the Netherworld about to enter 
his house, he was filled with dismay and quite overcome with fright. 
However, he addressed her with conciliatory words of welcome suit- 
able to her exalted rank. 

Paying no attention whatever to his welcoming words, the queen 
seized the youth and cut off his left ear. 

At once he cried out in sudden pain, “Alas! for my ear—wearing a 
sprig of flowers in the Land-of-the-cloud-veiled-sun!” 

Then she cut off his right ear. 

And the hapless youth exclaimed, “Alas! for my other ear—so fond 
of listening to whispered conversation in my homeland.” 

Next, she cut off his nose. 

And he cried out in anguish, “Alas! for my nose—nuzzling the fra- 
grance of womanly flesh in my island!” 

Then she plucked out both of his eyes. 

And the young man wailed loudly, “Alas! for my charmed eyes— 
ever gazing with delight upon the young girls of my Land-of-the- 
cloud-veiled sun.” 

So then she cut off his left hand. 

And he cried, “Alas! for my hand—wiping off filth in this island.” 

Next, the Queen cut off his right hand. 

And again he cried out in sharp, sudden pain, “Alas! for my right 
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hand—seeking the nest of the little fledgling in my homeland.” 

Then she cut off his left leg. 

And the anguished youth cried out, “Alas! for my left leg—pressing 
against the thighs of the dancing girls in my island!” 

Then she cut off his right leg. 

And the Prince cried out, “Alas! for my other leg—ever gadding 
about in pursuit of rapturous delights in my Land-of-the-cloud-veiled- 
sun.” 

Next, she cut off his phallus. 

And the Prince felt a terrible twinge and cried out, “Alas! for my 
manly staff—ever serving the beautifully tattooed women of my home- 
land.” 

Then she pulled out his tongue and cut it off. 

And the young liar mumbled in a snuffling, agonized voice, “Alas! 
for my tongue—eyer delighting the young maidens of this land.” 

Finally, the Queen cut off his head. 

This time, try as he would, he could not make a sound. So the de- 
ceitful Prince, Dweller-of-the-long-night, died a most shameful death. 


s 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HIRO, THE TRICKSTER 


[This cycle of stories typifies many similar collections of folktales to be heard 
even today in Polynesia. Whether or not the culture-hero was himself a deified 
ancestor we cannot say, but Hiro serves as a convenient binding element to link 
together otherwise disparate tales, such as the explanations of natural phenom- 
ena in the segment dealing with Hina, and amusingly erotic episodes such as that 
of Hiro’s quest of Princess Monogi-here. More important to the anthropologist is 
the significant and comprehensive picture of the culture of the Sea Kings and a 
depiction of Polynesian character. Under the veneer of accounts of ships and 
voyages, dancing and fighting, priests and ogresses, may be found the basic ele- 
ments of the Polynesian value system, such as the personification of natural 
phenomena, the need to nominalize all things of interest, the nearness of the 
supernatural world, the importance and individuality of women, and the unique 
value of such disparities as ships, birds, and body oils—as well as aspects of 
Love. 

Seemingly contradictory patterns which startle those of us accustomed to dif- 
ferent value-systems are in fact the dramatic portrayal of essentials to Polynesian 
character: When Hiro so savagely kills his wife for the apparently harmless 
habit of listening to mere gossip of the other women relating to her husband’s 
sexual organ, Hiro is displaying two fundamental Polynesian traits—extreme 
emphasis upon the connotation of the parts of generation, and a means of pun- 
ishing those who wrong you by damaging your own possessions or interests 
rather than theirs. The greatest Polynesian curse is one. which disparages the 
sexual organ of the other as being ill-formed or unclean. Even today the Poly- 
nesian woman who hears unverified rumors that her man has betrayed her may 
seek revenge by allowing her own child to starve to death or by killing her own 
pets—but will not demand an explanation from her man. Conversely, the epi- 
sode in which Hiro’s son Tautu allows himself to be shamed, and ultimately 
forced to commit suicide, reflects in part the almost absolute power and sense of 
individuality with which the Polynesian child of rank is vested. These themes 
may relate to the overall pattern of emphasis upon the social needs of culture 
groups living on overcrowded islands, where an individual may not smash the 
group pattern by anti-social behavior—hence must so harm himself as to give 
the outside group a guilt reaction.] 


Nf 


This Hiro, of whom I tell, was Hiro-the-tall, mighty warrior of the 
land called Marama. At that period, while still a young man, it was 
his custom to go on long voyages to all known lands. On one of these 
voyages his ship drew up upon the shore of one of the lesser islands 
of Upper Havaiki, an island famed far and wide for the perfection of 
a formal kind of dancing called Rupa. 

Hiro proceeded inland and encountered two strolling food-bearers 
of the King of the island. “Whither are you going?” he inquired. “Just 
rambling about,” they replied. “Tell me what your land is like,” de- 
manded Hiro. “Many indeed are the amusements and diversions here,” 
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the food-bearers told him. “Yes, you have a most attractive island,” 
Hiro replied flatteringly. 

Then the two fellows inquired, “Who may you be?” “I am Marama- 
toa-i-henua-kura,” Hiro answered. Afterwards the two food-bearers 
continued upon their way, and Hiro directed his steps inland until he 
came to a group of aged wise-men. He engaged them in conversation, 
inquiring “What are the occupations with which you while away the 
evenings here in your land?” “Just now the formal contests are being 
held to select a lover for the daughter of our King,” the old folks re- 
plied. “Has this fortunate fellow already been chosen?” Hiro wanted 
to know. “Not yet,” they told him, “but this evening the formal dances 
will be held.” “Well, can’t you tell me how I can become the success- 
ful suitor of the King’s daughter?” The aged wise-men broke out 
laughing at Hiro’s words and exclaimed, “Indeed, who may you be 
that the Princess should pine for love of you?” They laughed uproar- 
iously at Hiro’s presumption. 

“Just the same—” Hiro boasted, “—if I should become the son-in- 
law of the King he would soon enough find out what I am like!” “Per- 
haps you don’t know what he is like!” the old folks retorted. “That’s 
as it may be,” Hiro replied, “nevertheless, that girl will not fail to 
mark me out when the time comes for her to appear at the dancing- 
place!” 

At this moment the two food-bearers of the King happened to be 
returning from their stroll and observed Hiro conversing with the 
sages. “O Marama-toa-i-henua-kura!” they called, “What are you do- 
ing here?” “Why, I’m just having some fun with these old people.” The 
two food-bearers then urged Hiro to join them. “Continue on your 
way,” Hiro answered, “I am enjoying myself with these wise-men.” 
The food-bearers went on. 

When these old folks heard Hiro called by this famous name they 
were filled with astonishment, and began to consider what this could 
mean. At length one of them remarked, “Why, that is the name of the 
mighty King of all Havaiki!” Someone answered, “Yes, that is so!” 
Still another suggested that they should ask the stranger his name. 

One of the old people inquired of Hiro, “Who may you be?” “I am 
Te Toa-o-te-ara,” Hiro prevaricated. Thereupon they all muttered, 
saying, “Why, his name is quite other than we had supposed! Those 
two fellows over there called him by a different name.” 

Then another old fellow observed, “This man appears to have thou- 
sands of names! Perhaps he has deceived us.” “Inquire again so that 
we may be sure,” someone suggested. The wise men again asked Hiro 
his name, but he replied as before. “Perhaps he has two names,” they 
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reflected. They did not inquire again but continued to discuss the mat- 
ter among themselves. 

At last night fell. Soon the roar and thunder of the great drums, 
the rattle of the little drums, and the hollow notes of the wooden 
gongs were heard. “What is the meaning of all this noise?” Hiro in- 
quired. “It is the formal gathering to select a lover for the daughter of 
our King. Now we must all go to the dancing-place.” “Well, /’m not 
soing—just go by yourselves!” said Hiro. “It is forbidden for anyone 
to remain behind in his house,” they warned him. “This is the formal 
gathering ordained by the King. Whoever does not attend will meet 
death.” “But why should the old and decrepit go there?” Hiro de- 
manded. “Surely it is the youth of the land whose attendance is de- 
sired?” 

“That was not what the King commanded,” the old people replied, 
“his instructions were that everyone should assemble before him so 
that his daughter might choose whomsoever she desired as her lover.” 
“Then let us go together to the assembly-ground,” Hiro proposed. So 
they all proceeded to the place whence came the rumbling beat of the 
drums. 

Now, when Hiro and the wise-men had arrived, all the people had 
assembled at the dancing-place. The drums rolled and thundered, and 
Tiaki-tau, the young daughter of the King, advanced into the open 
and stood awaiting a partner. Soon one who wished to dance ap- 
proached her, and the Princess danced towards him. 

As Hiro watched the affair he noticed that there was only one kind 
of dance. Each time one dancer paused another took his place. He 
said to this group of aged wise-men, “Is that the way they dance in 
this land? Is it always the same dance—but a different dancer? When 
one has ceased dancing another steps forward—but it is always the 
same dance!” 

“The first dancer did not please the Princess,” the wise-men ex- 
plained, “when she dances twice or thrice with the same dancer we 
shall know that she has chosen him for her lover.” 

When all the people had danced in turn there remained only Hiro 
and the aged wise-men. They said to Hiro, “You go first, we'll follow.” 
“It is not meet that I should precede you. You must be the first to 
dance, and then I’ll take my turn.” So the old folks went forward and 
danced, and afterwards only Hiro was left. They returned to Hiro and 
said, “Now it is your turn.” “Yes! Now, indeed, it is my turn!” Hiro 
exclaimed. Immediately he took off his cape and wrapped it round his 
head so that only his eyes were revealed. 

And now the drums roared and thundered, and the Princess ad- 
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vanced to the very center of the dancing-floor and stood waiting. At 
once Hiro leapt forward as, crouching low, he flung his knees wide 
apart. The young girl watched, entranced with his dancing, and won- 
dered, “What sort of man is this?” Hiro kept on leaping and prancing 
hither and yon, circling round and round the young Princess as he 
danced. She did her best to discover what Hiro was like, for his face 
was concealed in the folds of his cloak. | 

At last Hiro danced right up beside her. The Princess had a sudden 
impulse to run away because of the strangeness of his appearance, but 
she was ashamed to do so since this dance was given for her. She over- 
came her fears and went to Hiro, inviting him to dance with her. Thus 
they danced for a long while together until at length Hiro said, “Cease 
dancing.” “Oh, no! Let’s keep on,” Tiaki-tau urged him, “indeed, I 
admire your dancing very much.” 

However, Hiro pretended that his feet ached, so the young girl in- 
quired, “What has happened to your feet?” Hiro said, “My feet are 
quite worn out with ceaseless dancing for I have been dancing every 
night for a long while. Indeed, dancing is my favorite pastime in my 
own land.” “From what land do you come?” the Princess inquired. 
“I come from the land of Marama.” “How did you happen to come 
hither?” “I was blown far out of my course by contrary winds,” Hiro 
explained, “that is how I happened to come to your land.” “But why 
have you concealed your face?” “Because of the intense cold on my 
voyage hither.” 

Soon the beating of the drums recommenced. “Arise!” the Princess 
commanded Hiro, “Let us dance again together.” Indeed, she was 
deeply enamored of Hiro’s marvelous dancing. Hiro stood up—but he 
danced as if he were lame. However, the young girl was not watching 
his dancing—her eyes were fixed upon his head, for she wished very 
much to know what he really looked like. 

Hiro knew very well what was in her mind, so he danced more and 
more lamely. The people had observed how clumsily he was dancing, 
and broke out into shouts of laughter. In fact, there was such a gale 
of merriment that the Princess abruptly stopped dancing and gazed 
round upon the throng. “Why are you laughing?” she demanded. The 
people told her they were laughing at Hiro’s dancing. The Princess 
turned to Hiro. “How have you been dancing?” she asked. “I told you 
my feet were aching,” he replied. “Get up and dance!” she commanded. 

Hiro arose. Suddenly the Princess snatched at the cape which Hiro 
had wrapped round his head—it slipped down, revealing his features. 
The young girl gazed long and intently. She was struck with admira- 
tion for his handsome, manly appearance. 
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Hiro, however, dashed through the throng and slipped out on the 
far side. Then he ran all the way to the house of the aged wise-men. 

Tiaki-tau cried to the people to detain Hiro—nor did she cease to 
urge them. They dashed hither and thither and, in fact, sought cease- 
lessly for Hiro all that night until at last dawn broke, but failed to 
discover his hiding-place. Afterwards they returned to their own 
homes. 

When the aged wise-men went back to their place they encountered 
Hiro, who had been hiding all night in the house. “Why did you come 
running hither?” the old folks demanded. “You are being sought for 
everywhere. It is you whom the Princess has chosen as her lover.” 
“She cannot have chosen me,” Hiro protested, “it must be someone 
else whom she has mistaken for me.” But the old people kept on in- 
sisting and disputing angrily. Hiro realized that they would not ac- 
cept his explanation, so he did not speak to them again. 

At last night fell, and once more all the people assembled at the 
dancing-place. Soon the roar and rattle of the drums was heard, and 
the aged wise-men spoke to Hiro, “Ho! Those are the drums beating! 
Let us be off at once.” “Why go so soon?” Hiro objected. “We'd bet- 
ter wait until the dancing has commenced.” They delayed for a while, 
but at length the old people called, “Ho, there! O Warrior-of-the-ocean- 
ways! Come along with us—we will all go together.” 

Hiro joined the party, and all proceeded to the assembly-ground. 
When they reached the dancing-place the drums were beating. The 
Princess was advancing to the center of the open space where she 
paused, waiting. She called to the assembled people, “If he with 
whom I danced last night is present let him leap to the center of this 
open space, so that we may dance again together.” All heard the words 
of the Princess, and the old folks said to Hiro, “Go! Those words are 
meant for you.” 

The great drums rolled; the rat-tat-tat of the little drums fell ex- 
citingly upon the ear, and Hiro sprang lightly into the very center of 
the cleared space and began to dance. At once the Princess joined him. 
Stirring indeed was the continuous roll of the drums—and Hiro bent 
and swayed in the vigorous postures of his dance. The young oirl 
paused and stood rooted to the spot as she kept her eyes fixed upon 
Hiro, for she was entranced with his marvelous dancing. 

At last the drums ceased beating, and the young Princess took 
charge of Hiro and led him to the place where her own seat had been 
set apart. Then she addressed the assembled multitude, saying, “Our 
dance is over, for I have found the lover I desire.” When the people 
heard her words they returned to their homes. 
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The Princess and Hiro proceeded to her house. While they were to- 
gether she asked him his real name, and he told her it was Hiro. 

When they awoke the next morning, the Princess went to tell her 
parents that she had chosen a lover and that his name was Hiro. “From 
what land does this man come?” they inquired. “He has come from 
Marama,” she told them. Then her parents went to have a look at Hiro. 
When they reached their daughter’s house they found Hiro waiting 
there. 

“What is your ancient blood-relationship with us wherefore you 
have come hither?” demanded the King. “I was blown out of my course 
by storm,” Hiro explained. Both the King and his wife had heard of 
Hiro as a warrior renowned for his magical powers and many accom- 
plishments. However, they thought they would put him to the test, 
according to the custom of that time, for they wished to be quite sure 
of his suitability as their daughter’s husband. “If you are to become 
the husband of the Princess,” they told him, “you must go and fetch 
the gourd of sweet-scented oil belonging to the ogress, Nona.” 

Hiro agreed readily to the King’s stipulation, and at once made 
ready to seek the cave of this redoubtable creature. 


II 


Hiro did not delay but set out at once for the place where Nona 
lived. When he arrived the ogress saw him approaching, and con- 
cealed herself just within the mouth of the cave. She intended to seize 
and devour Hiro as soon as he stooped to enter. 

When Hiro had approached quite near to the opening leading down 
into the dark haunt of the ogress he invoked his demon-guardians, “Go 
and look around to see where Nona may be.” The guardians went for- 
ward, and observed the old creature. They returned at once and said 
to Hiro, “Nona is just over there hiding inside the mouth of her cave.” 

“By what means can I gain possession of Nona’s gourd of sweet- 
scented oil?” Hiro inquired. “You must wait until she falls asleep,” 
the demon-guardians counseled him, “and then you may enter. But it 
is first necessary to gain possession of Nona’s two coconut-shell re- 
ceptacles where all her magic trinkets are kept. As soon as you have 
secured these you may carry off the oil without fear.” Hiro stayed 
where he was, waiting for her to fall asleep. 

Because of the long time that passed without Hiro having entered 
the cave, Nona began muttering and grumbling to herself, “My food 
has gone away! You have escaped me!” She went over to her sleeping- 
mat and lay down upon it, but did not close her eyes. Soon the two 
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demon-guardians approached the side of the entrance and caused an 
enchanted breeze to blow into the cave. Nona felt the soothing fresh- 
ness of the breeze, and was overcome with drowsiness. At once one of 
the demon-guardians returned and informed Hiro, saying, “Go! Nona 
is fast asleep.” 

Hiro approached and entered the cave. He went right up to the 
sleeping-mat of the ogress. Seeing the two magic caskets, he took 
them outside of the cave and gave them to one of his demon-guardians, 
who was waiting beside the entrance. Then he returned and went to 
the shelf where the precious gourd of sweet-scented oil had been left. 
Taking it, he returned outside. 

At the very moment Hiro was slipping out, Nona awoke and 
glanced towards the mouth of the cave. She sprang up and shouted, 
“Who is there?” “It is I—Hiro!” “Now I'll make an end of you!” ex- 
claimed Nona, quite beside herself with fury. “Oh, just go back to bed 
till you’ve had a refreshing sleep!” Hiro mocked her. “Don’t bother 
your head about me.” 

Nona, in a towering rage, instantly reached for her magic caskets 
—but they had disappeared. Then she cried in dismay, “O Hiro! Give 
me back my magic caskets!” “Why, as to that, I’m quite willing,” Hiro 
rejoined, “on condition that you give me this gourd of perfumed oil 
as proof of my prowess before the King. Indeed, that was the induce- 
ment which brought me here to your place.” 

“I suppose I shall have to let you have it,” grumbled Nona, “just the 
same, you have committed a most unworthy deed in stealing my gourd 
of perfumed oil.” “What you say is true,” Hiro retorted, “I have in- 
deed taken your gourd of sweet-scented oil without your consent. Nev- 
ertheless, you might consider why I was compelled to do so.” “I’m 
sure I can’t imagine!” Nona replied. “How about your own evil in- 
tentions when you concealed yourself inside the entrance to the cave?” 

When Nona realized the import of these words she was struck 
speechless with shame. She could not think of a reply, for she knew 
her evil intentions had been discovered. Since the old ogress did not 
answer, Hiro repeated his remark. Still Nona remained silent. Hiro 
was so angry that he snatched the two magic caskets from his demon- 
guardian and flung them against the rocky walls of the cave. Both 
were smashed to pieces. He then went away. 

Nona, however, continued to lament the destruction of her magic 
caskets. 

Before long Hiro arrived at the house of the Princess, bringing the 
gourd of sweet-scented oil. Tiaki-tau saw him approaching, carrying 
the gourd in his hand, so she ran off to tell her parents that Hiro had 
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returned with the precious oil of the ogress. When the King heard 
the news he trembled for fear of Hiro. 

Hiro took the gourd and gave it to the King, remarking, “O my 
King! Here is the gourd of sweet-scented oil belonging to that old 
ogress, Nona. You see I have managed to obtain it as you desired.” 

The King accepted the gourd and said to Hiro, “I am truly delight- 
ed with you—for I am now assured that you are a mighty warrior, O 
Hiro! Therefore I now give my consent that you become the husband 
of my daughter, the Princess Tiaki-tau.” 


lil 


Now that Hiro had brought back the gourd of sweet-scented oil 
from the cave of Nona, thus successfully accomplishing the difficult 
task imposed upon him, there was no longer occasion for delay. The 
King set a date for the formal celebration in honor of the marriage of 
Princess Tiaki-tau to Hiro. He despatched heralds to command all his 
people to assemble at the appointed time and place, bringing with 
them suitable gifts and offerings for the festival. 

At last the appointed day arrived. All the people of every village 
came to the meeting-place, bringing with them everything suitable 
for the occasion. Indeed, there seemed no end to the gifts and offerings. 

When all had gathered together in the chosen place the orator ap- 
pointed by the King arose and proclaimed: “This is the day set apart 
by our King as a special time of feasting and rejoicing in honor of the 
marriage of the Princess Tiaki-tau to Hiro. Let all eat with enjoyment; 
let all the customary dances and entertainments be held to divert and 
delight those who are assembled here.” 

When the orator had ceased speaking the people partook of the 
feast. They ate for a long while until their hunger had been fully ap- 
peased. ‘Then the orator arose again and addressed the people, say- 
ing, “Now suitable diversions are about to begin, such as the ori (in- 
formal dancing), the orotagi (group singing), the teki (love lyrics 
and songs of passion ), the fagu (solemn and sacred chants), the haka 
(warlike dances), and all such amusements.” 

After certain of these performances had been held, the informal 
dancing commenced. The great drums began to roar and thunder, the 
smaller drums to beat and rumble, and the wooden gongs gave forth 
their mellow notes. The emotions of the people were stirred to a high 
pitch by the ceaseless beating of the drums. Then the young Princess 
sprang into the very center of the open space and began to dance. Hiro 
followed, prancing forwards and backwards, as he faced Tiaki-tau. 
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All the people were carried away by Hiro’s dancing and raised a very 
tumult of applause, laughing, shouting and clapping in delighted ad- 
miration at the marvelous perfection of his dance. 

Now, while Hiro and Tiaki-tau were dancing together, a violent 
wind arose sweeping in sudden gusts over the open space where they 
were intent upon the figures and gestures of their dance. Advancing 
in that turbulent, gusty wind came the mighty demon-warrior, Mata- 
mata-aho (Source-of-light). The young Princess was seized by him 
and borne far out to sea, for the ocean was his home. 

Because of the violence of the wind Hiro paused and stood braced 
against it. When the gust had passed he looked round about. Tiaki- 
tau was nowhere to be seen. Hiro supposed that she had returned to 
their seat, so he proceeded thither looking for the young woman. Since 
she was not there, Hiro went to her parents and inquired, “Has your 
daughter been with you?” “We have not seen her,” they told him. 

Hiro continued all the way to their house. Since he could not find 
Tiaki-tau he returned to her parents and informed them that she had 
disappeared. Immediately the King commanded all the men to search 
for his daughter. They carried their search throughout the land. 

Hiro, however, returned directly to the house of Tiaki-tau. As soon 
as he arrived he summoned his demon-guardians and inquired, 
“Whither has the Princess gone?” “She has been carried off to sea by 
Matamata-aho,” they informed him. Hiro returned at once to the King 
and told him it was quite useless to seek for Tiaki-tau on the land be- 
cause she had been carried off over the ocean by Matamata-aho, the 
great demon monster of the sea. The King recalled the searchers, and 
all returned to their homes. Hiro went back to the house of the Prin- 
cess and fell asleep. 

The next morning he awoke and inquired of his demon-guardians, 
“Shall I recover Tiaki-tau if I go forth to seek her?” “You will re- 
cover her,” they assured him. Immediately Hiro went down to the 
shore. He embarked upon his ship and set sail over the ocean. 

When he had gained the open seas far from land, he observed a 
mighty sea-monster floating high above the surface of the water. He 
inquired of his two demon-guardians, “What is this immense creature 
floating here before the prow of my ship?” “That is Matamata-aho, 
the great monster of the ocean, drying his back in the sun.” “How can I 
succeed in killing him?” 

“You must sail towards him till you are quite near, then lower your 
sail and paddle the rest of the way. Keep on paddling until you are 
close to his fin, and then strike with your spear with all the strength 
you possess. As soon as the spear has struck home you must drive your 
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ship swiftly backward as far off as possible; as you paddle you must 
not swerve in front of his head, nor must you go near his tail—you 
must keep to his side as you draw swiftly away.” 

Hiro carried out these instructions exactly as directed. When quite 
near to the monster he lowered the sail and paddled his ship forward 
till he was right beside the great fin. Then he caught up his spear and 
drove it into the monster’s side at the base of his fin. Instantly the great 
creature shuddered and Hiro drove his ship sharply backward and 
away from the monster’s side. The mighty tail whipped over and fell 
right upon the place where Hiro’s ship had been. Hiro gazed at the 
place where the tail had struck and muttered, “That almost finished 
me!” 

Now indeed the sea-monster began to thrash about, and the ocean 
became discolored with its blood. However, it was not long before the 
great creature expired, and its body sank down to Toga-reva, the land 
at the bottom of the sea. 

When the monster had settled upon the silt Matamata-aho and 
Tiaki-tau came out of its dead body. Glancing around, they saw that 
they were on the bottom of the sea, so started swimming up to the 
surface. Hiro’s two demon-guardians warned him, “Here come Mata- 
mata-aho and the Princess, swimming up through the shadowy waters 
of the ocean! Take another of your spears and stand upon the prow of 
your ship keeping a sharp lookout. When they are near the surface 
you must spear Matamata-aho—but do not wait until he breaks out 
of the water. You must be extremely careful not to spear the young 
girl by mistake, for Matamata-aho will seek every means to save his 
own life.” 

The two swimmers were now very near to the surface. Matamata- 
aho looked up and saw the ship of Hiro floating right over his head. 
“Ah, my path is blocked by Hiro!” he exclaimed. He considered what 
to do and reflected, “If I swerve to the left Hiro will be there waiting, 
and if I swerve to the right he will be there waiting for me, too!” Con- 
sidering his predicament he at last thought of a way to save his life. 
Just as they reached the surface he seized Tiaki-tau and held her firm- 
ly upon his head so that she should be the first to break through the 
surface. 

Hiro saw someone rising out of the water. He looked closely and 
realized that it was not the demon but the young girl. Hiro held his 
hand. He looked beneath the Princess and there was Matamata-aho, 
just emerging from the water. Instantly Hiro transfixed him with the 
spear, and thus the mighty demon-warrior of the ocean died at Hiro’s 
hands. Then Hiro sang a vaunting-song extolling his own prowess: 
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This is I—I am Hiro-the-tall 
By whom was speared the mighty warrior of the ocean! 
Hiro is indeed a fearless warrior 

upborne by the chill winds! 


Then Hiro caught up the young girl in his arms and set her down 
upon the ship. He set sail at once for Havaiki, taking with him the 
body of Matamata-aho. When the ship had drawn up upon the beach 
Hiro took the Princess, and they went together to meet the King and 
Queen. All the people saw Tiaki-tau as she was conducted inland by 
Hiro, and they were filled with wonder. They exclaimed in astonish- 
ment and joy as they acclaimed Hiro, shouting, “A mighty hero are 
you, O Hiro. Hiro is indeed the invincible warrior by whom Matamata- 
aho has been slain!” 

The King heard the clamor and shouting and inquired of his servi- 
tors, “What can be the reason of the people’s clamor! Go down to the 
shore and find out what has happened.” Scarcely had the King ceased 
speaking when Hiro arrived bringing Tiaki-tau with him. When the 
King looked he saw that this was indeed his own daughter entering 
his house. He caught her in his arms and set her upon his knees, and 
wept for joy at her deliverance. When he had ceased weeping over his 
daughter he asked her how she happened to be carried off by the 
demon-warrior of the ocean. 

Tiaki-tau then recounted how she had been borne away in the en- 
chanted whirlwind and afterwards rescued by Hiro. The King was 
overjoyed and delighted with Hiro, and willingly gave his daughter 
to Hiro as his wife. 

Afterwards they lived together, and Hiro was given entire authori- 
ty over all the treasured possessions in the house-of-nobles of the King. 


IV 


Tautu, of whom I tell, was the child cherished by Hiro above his 
others. He had learned to perform all manner of tasks with courage 
and perseverance. It was Tautu who accompanied Hiro wherever he 
went, thus learning all that his father could teach him. 

Now, King Puna knew what Tautu was like and his exceeding ex- 
cellence in the performance of all tasks. Therefore Puna sent one of 
his messengers to the land of Hiro to ask for Tautu as a servitor. This 
messenger proceeded as Puna had commanded him, and soon reached 
Toga-nui. Hiro saw the messenger approaching and remarked to his 
wife, “Look! The messenger of King Puna is coming this way! What 
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can be the errand which has brought him to our land?” When the mes- 
senger had reached Hiro’s side, Hiro inquired, “Explain the purpose 
of your journey hither so that I may know the wishes of the King.” 

“I have been sent by Puna to seek your son, Tautu,” the messenger 
replied. At these words Hiro was filled with dismay, for this was the 
child he loved the most. Tautu was his aid and assistant in everything 
he undertook. Hiro considered what he should do. He feared that 
Tautu might have committed some offense, so he asked the messen- 
ger, “What may be my son’s offense wherefore the King has com- 
manded Tautu to be brought before him?” 

“I know of no offense,” the messenger replied. 

Hiro called to his son to approach. Tautu obeyed, and Hiro said, 
“You must tell me the truth—have you injured any of the forbidden 
possessions of our King?” “I have not,” Tautu replied. “To whatever 
place you have gone, there have I gone also. In whatever place you 
have stayed, there, also, have I stayed. I have never wandered away 
by myself, right up to this very day.” 

Hiro was greatly relieved at the words of his son. Then he said, 
“You must go with this messenger of Puna.” Then he turned to the 
King’s messenger with this parting request, “When you know the 
King’s intentions regarding my boy you must not fail to return here 
and tell me.” Afterwards Tautu and the messenger proceeded to- 
gether to the home of King Puna. Puna observed them approaching 
and was delighted. When they had reached his side he welcomed 
Tautu and said, “You shall remain by my side as the overseer of my 
house-of-nobles.” Tautu agreed readily to the King’s wishes. 

One day Puna said to Tautu, “I want you to go fishing for me with 
my children.” So Tautu went with the children of Puna. The method 
of fishing they employed this day was hauling a draw-net. Before 
long they reached the place where mullet were found. When Tautu 
had spied out a small school he said to the children of Puna, “We must 
draw the net here.” Then he instructed the children in all the details 
of fishing for mullet with a draw-net. 

Afterwards they put out the net, and soon it was filled with all 
kinds of mullet. They tossed the fish out upon the beach, picked out 
the best and set these aside, saying, “Let’s grill some of our fish and 
when our stomachs are well filled we can go back to the land.” Tautu 
acceded to their desire, for they were in authority over him in this land 
where he had come to live. 

The children took the most attractive fish, which had been set aside 
for Puna, and grilled them. Soon all the finest were devoured and only 
the less desirable were left. These were taken to Puna. 
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When the King observed what kind of fish had been brought him 
he inquired, “Is this the sort of fish you have caught?” The children 
replied to their father, “Yes, that is the only kind of fish we caught— 
we secured nothing more desirable.” Tautu kept his thoughts to him- 
self, for he dreaded the anger of Puna. 

At length a day came when the King felt a strong hankering for 
the flesh of turtle. So he said to Tautu, “I want you to catch a turtle 
for me.” The children of Puna overheard his words to Tautu. As soon 
as he had started out, they ran after him, saying, “We want to go with 
you.” Tautu was filled with apprehension. He replied, “In this sort of 
fishing it is a blunder to have many people—they would be sure to 
scare the turtle away.” He did not really think so—it was because he 
felt certain that these children would make trouble for him that he 
sought some way to prevent them from tagging after him. However, 
they were so persistent and quarrelsome that, much against his will, 
he finally gave in to their desires. 

They all proceeded together until they had come to the place where 
turtles were found. It was not long before they caught one and 
dragged it up upon the shore. “We must cook our turtle in the fire- 
oven,” the children insisted, “and when it is well done we can take it 
to our father.” Tautu had not imagined that the children of Puna would 
insist upon eating this turtle without their father’s permission. How- 
ever, as before, he was prevailed upon to consent against his will. As 
the children of the King, they were in authority over him. 

They cooked the turtle in the fire-oven. Now, when it was quite 
done, the children of Puna began to insist, “We must certainly eat 
some of this turtle-meat, and after our stomachs are well filled we 
can all go home together.” When Tautu heard these words he was 
filled with fear and dread of the King’s anger. So he replied, “I dare 
not incur your father’s wrath—therefore I cannot accede to your de- 
sire. We must take this turtle to Puna so that his eyes may first be- 
hold it. Afterwards you can eat the turtle with your father’s permis- 
sion.” “It won’t matter if we eat it now,” the children insisted, “we'll 
tell our father that we ate part of the turtle because we were simply 
perishing with hunger.” 

Tautu could not refuse. The children picked out the head and heart 
of the turtle and ate these most appetizing portions. When no vestige 
was left, they put what was left of the turtle-meat into a basket, and 
all returned together to the land. 

Puna observed them approaching and remarked, “How appetizing 
this turtle smells! Bring it hither at once so that I can devour the head 
and the heart to appease my irresistible longing for the flesh of turtle!” 
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When Tautu heard the words of the King great indeed was his fear. 
However, there was nothing he could do, for every last morsel of the 
head and heart had been devoured by the children. So he hung back 
and allowed them to precede him. 

The children flung down the basket containing the turtle in front of 
their father. Puna opened the basket and looked within. When. he 
could not find the head he began looking for the heart. At length, 
since he could not find the heart, he said to Tautu, “Worthless indeed 
is the turtle of Tautu—it has neither head nor heart!” 

Puna knew that Tautu was terrified at these menacing words, so he 
merely admonished him, saying, “Do not again flout my wrath. This 
time I shall not be quick to anger—but if you again play such a trick 
upon me I will slay you.” 

It was not long before the King felt a strong hankering for the flesh 
of the fish called kokiri, so he said to Tautu, “You must catch a kokiri 
for me.” 

Tautu set out, taking the children of Puna with him, for the method 
of fishing used in taking the kokiri required a long drag-net made of 
intertwined coconut fronds. The first time they pulled in the drag-net 
it contained no fish; the second time they had no better luck; but the 
third time the net contained a single fish—it was a kokiri. “You must 
keep this fish for your father,” Tautu told the children, “I forbid you 
to eat it.” 

“Why indeed should we keep this fish for our father?” the children 
objected, “If there were two fish we could, of course, leave one for 
him.” They paid no attention to the remonstrances of Tautu, but took 
the fish and grilled it over an open fire. When it was cooked to a turn 
they ate the head and the other most desirable portions, leaving only 
the two strips along the belly. 

There was nothing that Tautu could do, so he took these worthless 
remnants of the kokiri to Puna and gave them to him. The King took 
the fish and examined it. The head and even the tail were missing. 
Then he turned upon Tautu in ungovernable anger, and exclaimed, 
“The head of a turtle and the head of a man—there is no difference 
between them!” Tautu would not reveal to the King the disobedience 
of his children. He replied, “This is indeed a wretched fish voyaging 
into thy presence, O Puna!—for it has neither head nor tail!” 

Again the King said to Tautu, “The head of a kokiri and the head 
of aman—one will do for the other!” Tautu thus plainly saw that Puna 
had determined upon his death. However, he did not wait to suffer 
death at the King’s hands, but took his eel-tooth knife and cut off his 
own head. When it had been completely severed from his body he 
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gave it to the King—and immediately his lifeless body crumpled upon 
the sands. 

Puna took the head of Tautu and put it in a food-bowl, but he set 
the body upon an elevated stage for the dead. (Eventually Puna found 
out that it was his own children who were responsible for Tautu’s of- 
fense. He afterwards restored him to life by his magic powers, but 
kept him imprisoned in a tree.) 

In the meantime Hiro waited for the messenger of the King to bring 
him news of his son, according to his parting injunctions. When Tautu 
died Puna’s messenger remembered the parting request of Hiro, so he 
went secretly to Hiro’s land. Hiro observed him approaching, stag- 
gering as he came, and exclaimed in apprehension to his wife, “This 
journey of Puna’s messenger is indeed a journey bringing news of 
disaster! I know that our boy is dead.” 

When the messenger reached his side, Hiro said, “Tell me the mis- 
fortune that has overtaken my son.” The messenger then told Hiro that 
Tautu was dead, explaining at the same time that he himself had come 
secretly to Hiro without Puna’s knowledge. The King had forbidden 
all his people to divulge the death of Tautu to Hiro, saying that who- 
ever told him would be slain by the King. Therefore the messenger 
implored Hiro never to let it be known that it was he who had re- 
vealed what had occurred, so that his life might be preserved through 
Hiro’s silence. 

Hiro promised never to reveal what had passed between them even 
unto the day of his death. Then he inquired, “What was the offense 
wherefore my son was slain?” “It was an offense concerning a kokiri 
fish,” the messenger replied, and he told Hiro everything that had 
transpired. Afterwards the messenger returned secretly to his own 
land as he had come. 

Hiro determined to build a great two-hulled ship, intending to seek 
vengeance against Puna for the death of his cherished son. 


V 


During the days that followed Hiro made all needful preparations 
for the construction of his ship. He felled a mighty tree named [hi- 
matoa (Denuder-of-the-rocky-slope ), which was growing in his sacred 
valley on the slopes of the sacred mountain and began building a great 
two-hulled ship for himself, taking care to observe all the prescribed 
formalities. At last the day came when his ship was nearly completed. 

Now, it so happened that Hiro’s wife was accustomed to foregather 
with a group of women in order to gossip. In fact, this had become a 
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habit. They would amuse themselves by talking immodestly about 
their lovers—and the lover who was the object of their ardent desires, 
and whom they discussed most often, was Hiro. 

One day when the wife of Hiro had joined them to indulge in con- 
versation, they inquired, “Where is our lover, Hiro?” “He’s just over 
there, building his ship,” his wife replied. “Goodness gracious! What 
an extraordinary phallus our lover has!” they exclaimed. “Why, it has 
an odor like twisted coconut fibers used for wiping the rectum!” And 
they all shouted with laughter. “We'd better not talk like that lest we 
be clubbed to death by Hiro,” warned the wife. 

Hiro had overheard these words, and when his wife returned to their 
place he inquired, “Well, what were you all laughing about?” “Oh! 
Nothing much,” she replied evasively, “those women were just teasing 
me—they’re always making fun of me when I join them for a little 
gossip.” 

Soon another day came when Hiro’s wife rejoined the women. They 
inquired as before, “Where is our lover, Hiro?” “He’s still at work on 
his ship,” she told them, “in fact, it is nearly completed.” “Goodness 
gracious!” they began again, “As for the phallus of our lover—why, it 
has an odor like crushed coconut fibers that have long been steeping 
in dirty water!” “You’d better not talk like that about our lover—” the 
wife warned them again, “—lest Hiro club us all to death!” 

Hiro had overheard these words as before, and was furiously angry. 
When his wife returned to their home Hiro asked her, “What have you 
been saying about me?” “I haven’t said anything,” she explained, “it 
was those women who teased me about you—they were just having 
fun with me.” However, Hiro refused to be placated. “I forbid you to 
visit with them again,” he told her, “I do not wish you to listen to such 
words.” 

Nevertheless, it was not many days before the wife thoughtlessly 
rejoined the women and began gossiping. Hiro observed her disobedi- 
ence. Again the women inquired, “Where is our lover, Hiro?” “Why, 
he’s just over there finishing his ship,” his wife told them, “indeed, 
there is only the lashing of the top strakes to be done.” “What a long 
phallus our lover, Hiro, possesses!” they teased her. “His foreskin, too, 
is certainly remarkable—it’s all bunched up!” And they all shouted 
with laughter. 

“What hateful things you are saying about the phallus of our lover!” 
Hiro’s wife complained. “Indeed, you’d better not say things like that 
lest we be slain by his hand. The last time he was furious, and ac- 
cused me of saying those mocking words myself.” Soon she returned 
to her house. 
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“Where have you been?” Hiro demanded. “I was over there with 
those women,” she replied. This time Hiro was furiously angry. He 
said, “Did I not forbid you to visit with those women again?” He was 
beside himself with anger. 

A few days later the ship of Hiro was completely finished except 
for the top strake in the bow. So Hiro said to his wife, “I want you to 
come with me to help with the final lashing of my ship.” Their son, 
Marama, happened to be absent at that time. He had gone down to 
the beach to ride the surf. 

Hiro and his wife went to the ship and commenced work on the 
final lashing of the bow strakes. Hiro threaded the lashing-cord in- 
ward and she passed it back through the lashing-holes. They worked 
in this way for a long while until they had come to the last loop. The 
wife’s finger became tangled in the loop of the cord. Hiro, however, 
pulled the cord tight so that it was firmly held in the lashing-hole— 
and his wife’s hand was caught in the loop. 

Hiro’s wife cried out in pain, “O Hiro! O Hiro! Let go my hand! 
O Hiro! O Hiro! Let go my hand!” “I shall not release you,” Hiro said. 
“You are firmly held by the sennit cord of Henua-kura,—and now you 
shall be struck down with the caulking-mallet and grooving-chisel of 
Rua-nuku. The husband’s misfortune should never be revealed by the 
wife, nor the wife’s misfortune by the husband!” 

“Oh, I know that is true—” his wife tried to explain, weeping, “— 
but I am not guilty. The other women made those shameful remarks. 
They are always making up to men. Indeed, it was they who said 
those insulting words—I did not say anything that I should not.” 

“Why, then, did you go there?” Hiro demanded inexorably. “You 
did not obey me. When I looked for you, there you were with those 
women—you all delight in nothing so much as to arouse your passion 
for lovers with immodest words and to repeat shameful gossip about 
your husbands.” Hiro continued, “Now indeed I am going to kill you! 
Had you obeyed me I should have spared your life.” 

His wife cried out in anguish and despair, “O Hiro—O my husband! 
Let go my hand! O Hiro—O my husband! Let go my hand!” 

But Hiro snatched up the great caulking-mallet of Rua-nuku and 
clubbed his wife upon the head—and so she died. Then he dug a pit 
before the prow of his ship and flung the body into it, and covered it 
with sand. 
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VI 


It was not long before Marama returned from the seashore where 
he had been riding the surf. “Where is my mother?” he asked Hiro. 
“I do not know,” his father replied. “She went to look for leaves as a 
covering for the earth-oven.” 

The young man went to all the places where his mother was wont 
to seek leaves for the oven, calling out as he proceeded, “O mother! 
O mother! Bring me my girdle!” But no voice answered. ‘Then he went 
to all the places where his mother used to gather kindling-wood, call- 
ing on every hand, “O mother! O mother! Bring me my girdle!” He 
waited; still no voice answered. 

Marama returned to their home. Again he inquired of his father, 
“Where can my mother be?” This time Hiro told him the truth, say- 
ing, “Your mother is over there—she is dead. I have buried her be- 
neath the sand before the prow of Hotu-taihi-nui.” 

Immediately Marama hastened to that place and dug up the body 
of his mother. He took her gently in his arms and lifted her upon his 
shoulder. Then he carried her to the land at the far end of the island 
which had belonged to his elder brother, and there he constructed a 
platform-stage for the dead and laid his mother upon it. Then he sang 
this lament: 


The easterly breeze is a wind keeping loved ones apart— 
Arise O Wind! So then arise for me! 
Now I invoke the wind—it is the gentle easterly 
breeze, 


Softly blows the wind— 


Softly the wind blows, soothing the ache and sorrow— 
Arise O Wind! So then arise for me! 

Now I invoke the soothing easterly breeze, 
Steadily blows the wind, alas— 


Steadily the wind blows, it is the easterly breeze— 
Arise O Wind! So then arise for me! 
Perhaps thou art borne as the wind lists upon the 
caressing easterly breeze, 
Assuaging the grieving heart— 


Alas! 


Marama ceased singing. He lay down beneath the burial-stage and 
fell asleep. 
Now, as it chanced, Hiro did not know that Marama had carried 
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the body of his mother away to another place. When evening had fall- 
en, Piho, the young daughter of Hiro, prepared their supper and called 
to her father to come and partake of the food. Hiro approached and sat 
down at their eating-place. He looked around, but his son was nowhere 
to be seen. Then he remarked to Piho, “Where may your brother be?” 

“T have not seen him for a long while,” his daughter replied. “I have 
no idea where he may be.” “Go along the shore and keep calling his 
name. Doubtless he is just playing beside the sea,” Hiro told her. The 
young girl followed the margin of the sea, calling her brother’s name 
—but she met no one. After a while she returned to her father’s side. 
“Where is your brother?” Hiro inquired. “There is no trace of him over 
there beside the sea,” Piho replied. 

Hiro listened to her words but did not speak again to his daughter. 
However, when their hunger had been satisfied, he said, “Tomorrow 
morning you must seek everywhere for your brother.” Hiro knew that 
his son had gone away in bitterness of heart. He continued, “When 
you start out tomorrow morning you must keep on from place to place 
calling, ‘O Marama! O Marama! Here is your food—my lips tainted 
with passion!’ If your brother approaches you calmly, receive him with 
affection, but if he approaches you with wrathful eyes you must strip 
off your waist-cloth and let it fall to the ground, and you must gather 
your cloak around your head, concealing your face in its folds.” 

Very early the next morning Piho went forth upon her errand, while 
Hiro worked upon his ship. The young girl went to the first point of 
land and shouted as her father had directed her—but no one answered. 
Then she proceeded to the next point and again called out—still there 
was no answer. She continued in this way until she had reached the 
last extremity of the land. Here she called, “O Marama! O Marama! 
Here is your food—my lips tainted with passion!” 

Marama heard the call and said to himself, “Who can be calling 
me?” He waited until the call should be repeated. It was not long be- 
fore the call came again, and this time Marama heard it clearly. He 
arose and grasped his spear. Seeing a young girl standing motionless 
at some distance, awaiting him, he exclaimed, “I’ve found a woman 
to assuage my desire!” He advanced swiftly towards her, his eyes in- 
flamed with passion. 

When Piho saw Marama advancing towards her, carrying his spear, 
and with angry eyes, she let her waist-cloth fall to the ground as her 
father had instructed her; she lifted her shawl and wrapped it round 
her head concealing her face, and stood there before her brother, quite 
naked. Marama did not realize that this was his own sister. He ex- 
claimed, “One would suppose that the love-lips of this young girl 
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were a little streaked mackerel!” Then Marama seized the girl, and 
possessed her. When they had finished he arose and stepped back. 
Then Piho took off the shawl which concealed her face. 

When Marama looked more closely he realized that this was his 
own sister. “What does this mean!” he cried, overwhelmed with shame. 
“Is this to be a feud to the death?” “It means relentless vengeance 
against Hiro,” his sister answered. 

Marama took Piho by the hand and proceeded with her along the 
border of the sea until they came to a place where the fish called ahore 
congregate. He took up his spear and struck the surface of the sea 
over the gathering-place of the ahore—and these small fish dashed 
right up upon the sand. They continued along the shore until they 
came to a place where the fish called tanifa congregate. Here Marama 
beat upon the surface of the sea as before—and the tanifa dashed right 
up upon the sand. Again they proceeded upon their way until they 
noticed a place where the fish called kanae gather. Here again Marama 
beat upon the surface of the sea—and the kanae dashed up upon the 
sand. They continued in this way until they came to the fish called 
pati—and these fish also dashed up upon the shore. At this Piho ex- 
claimed, “Our vengeance shall be successful!” She knew that the flight 
of these different fish was a sign that Hiro’s warriors would be slain 
by Marama. 

Now, when the pati dashed upon the shore, Piho and Marama had 
come to the place where their brother, Tautu, was held prisoner in a 
tree by the magic enchantments of King Puna. Tautu had observed 
Marama’s actions, so he shouted, “O Marama! O Marama! Why are 
you frightening all the food-fish over there?” Marama was astonished 
to hear his brother’s voice. However, he replied, “I am seeking ven- 
geance for our mother.” “Then take me with you!” Tautu entreated 
him. 

“How do you happen to be imprisoned here?” Marama demanded. 
“Because of a kokiri fish,” Tautu explained. “What did you do with 
the kokiri?” “I allowed the children of Puna to eat the head of the 
kokiri, and took only the two strips along the belly to the king. That 
was the offense for which Puna has imprisoned me in the trunk of this 
tree. I have been waiting for Hiro to sail this way hoping he would re- 
lease me from my plight.” 

When Marama heard these words he became furiously angry. He 
caught up his spear and hurled it against the trunk, and the tree split 
open in the middle. At once Tautu came out of the tree. Then he in- 
quired of Marama, “Where shall we go?” “Against Hiro!” Marama 
told him. They all proceeded together to the place where Hiro lived. 
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On that very day, however, Hiro had sailed away over the ocean, and 
when Marama arrived he had already departed. 

Because of his implacable anger against his father, Marama slew 
all the warriors of Hiro who had been left as guardians of his land. 
Thus, as the flight of the fishes had foretold, the warriors of Hiro were 
slain by his son’s spear. However, Marama realized that he would 
never succeed in his quest of vengeance against his father. He re- 
turned to the land of Tautu where he had left his mother’s body upon 
her burial-stage, leaving Tautu as guardian of Hiro’s village. 


Vil 


Marama had now reached manhood. One day he happened to recall 
certain words of his mother to the effect that if she should die he must 
seek to rescue her from the netherworld. He proceeded to the moun- 
tain valley of his father. This was the mountain valley on the slopes, 
the sacred mountain of Hiro, whence had come the great tree, [hi- 
matoa, from which Hiro had constructed his ship, Hotu-tathi-nui. At 
last Marama reached this valley and looked about for a tree suitable 
for building his own ship. Finally he found such a tree in the head of 
the valley, and set to work to cut it down. When it had been felled he 
returned to his house. 

“Where have you been this long while?” his people inquired. “I 
have been in the mountain valley of my father,” Marama told them. 
“I am going to build a ship for myself. The trunk of the tree has been 
severed; the crown and branches have been cleared away.” “Ho,” his 
people exclaimed. “You'd better go right back—your tree has floated 
out to sea.” “Why, how can it have floated out to sea?” Marama re- 
plied, astonished. “The trunk is severed, the crown is cut away!” 
“Just the same your tree is floating upon the ocean,” his people re- 
iterated. “You must go back immediately and follow your tree, for if 
it once becomes water-logged you will never recover it.” 

Marama did not go back, for he was very tired. He lay down on his 
sleeping-couch. As he was falling asleep his people awoke him, saying, 
“O Marama! Go to see your tree!” Marama groaned in his sleep and 
muttered, “Why do you wake me?” Marama’s desire to sleep was com- 
pelling, so he fell asleep again. Once more his people approached and 
tried to arouse him from his slumber, crying, “O Marama! O Marama! 
Get up! Your tree is quite water-logged!” 

At these words Marama was startled wide awake. He struggled to 
his feet and, taking his adze, went inland to the valley. When he 
reached it the tree was not there. He searched in every corner of the 
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valley until nightfall but could not find the tree, so at last he returned 
to his own place. 

His people saw him returning and inquired, “Where is your tree?” 
Marama did not reply. He hung his head in shame and self-reproach. 
Again his people inquired, “O Marama! Where is your tree?” “I could 
not find it,” he at last had to admit. ; 

Then Marama’s tahuga, his master of the sacred lore and ritual, 
spoke to him, saying, “You have failed to go about your work accord- 
ing to prescribed ritual. You should first seek instruction from your 
master-of-rituals, and he will then explain to you everything that must 
first be done. Because you are not learned in the sacred rites and mys- 
teries you do not know the proper procedure that must first be fol- 
lowed.” 

“You are right,” Marama confessed with shame, “I did not know 
that I had a master-of-learning here with me.” Then the tahuga told 
him that his tree had floated out to sea, saying, “You will not succeed 
when you first attempt to bring it back—for it is a most arduous task.” 
“Then tell me how I must proceed.” 

“You must go first to the outer slope of the reef, and if the log is not 
there you must continue on to the deeper water surrounding; and if it 
is not there you must keep on to the open seas of the ocean. If it is there 
you must not splash upon the water—you must swim without making 
the least disturbance until you are right over it; and then you must 
dive straight down. And when you are close to that log you must groan 
so that it be dislodged from the ocean bed, but you must on no account 
disturb it. If it does not move you must groan again, and if it still does 
not become loosened from its bed then you must seize hold of it, and 
if it tries to prevail over you by magic you must not let go but must 
cling desperately to it. If the log asks you to let go you must reply, 
‘What will you give me as a pledge that you will not deceive me?’ If 
it replies, ‘I will give you my outer bark,’ you must not let go; and if 
it says to you, ‘I will give you my inner bark,’ still you must not let go; 
but when it says, ‘I will give you the crown of my head,’ then you must 
release it—and you must pay close attention to whatever it may say to 
you.” 

When they had concluded their conversation Marama went down 
to the shore. Soon he came to the outer ledge of the reef; he dove into 
the sea and swam out towards deep water. First he came to the lower 
slopes of the reef, but when he looked round the log was not there. 
Then he swam further out till he had reached the deep bottom of the 
sea just beyond—the log was not there. Then he swam out to the open 
sea—he looked down and made out the log resting on the bottom. Im- 
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mediately he dove straight down and at last reached the silt bed of the 
ocean. He swam close to the log and groaned—the log did not move; 
again he groaned, but still the log did not move, for this was only the 
second of his groanings. Then he came right up to the log and 
groaned a third time, meanwhile seizing the log firmly in his grasp— 
and the log came away from the bottom. 

Then they struggled together—they rose way, way up and sank 
way, way down—up they went again and down they sank again while 
Marama strove mightily with the log. At last the log was completely 
exhausted and called to Marama, “O Marama-the-mighty! Let me go!” 
“I’m quite willing to let you go,” Marama replied, “but how will you 
reward me?” “I'll give you my outer bark,” the log replied. “Ha! Then 
I'll never let you go!” said Marama. 

Again they strove together all the way up and all the way down 
until the log was utterly exhausted and again cried, “O Marama- 
the-mighty! Let me go!” “If I let you go what recompense will you 
give me?” Marama insisted. “Ill give you my inner bark!” “Then in- 
deed I'll never let you go!” Marama again replied. 

And again they struggled together—but this was the last time, for 
the log had no strength left—in fact, it was completely out of breath. 
At last it besought Marama, “O Marama-the-mighty! Let me go— 
youre killing me!” “I'll let you go right enough—but what pledge will 
you give me that you will return to the land?” Marama demanded. 
“ll give you this crown of my head!” the log told him at last. 

Then Marama released the log so that it could regain its breath, 
and the log floated up to the surface of the ocean. Soon it had regained 
its breath. It drifted over to Marama and inquired, “What was the 
purpose which took you to the forbidden valley of your father?” “A 
quest of vengeance for my mother, whom Hiro first entangled in the 
lashing cords of Hotu-taihi-nui and then slew with the caulking-mallet 
of Rua-nuku,” Marama replied. 

The log listened to Marama’s words. Then it admonished him, say- 
ing, “That is not the right way to set about an expedition of vengeance. 
After the chosen tree has been felled everything must be made ready 
that is needful for building the ship according to ancient custom. 
What did you think you were doing? As soon as you felled the tree 
you returned to your house and slept. That’s not as a true warrior 
should do for, when he has once set his hand to the work, he should 
never pause until it is completely finished. But how did you proceed? 
Why, you hurried off to sleep before the work had hardly com- 
menced!” The log continued, “Go back to your home and supply your- 
self with all the implements and accessories for constructing your ship, 
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then return to the mountain valley and give them to the guardian 
spirits of your ancestors. I myself will follow shortly.” 

Marama returned to his house. The master-of-learning saw him ap- 
proaching and inquired what the log had said. Marama repeated ev- 
erything to his tahuga. At once the sage collected all the implements 
and accessories for building the ship and gave them to Marama. Then 
Marama went to the sacred valley and gave all these things to the 
guardian spirits of his ancestors. Afterwards he returned to his own 
house. 

Night had fallen. Marama lay down upon his sleeping-shelf and 
closed his eyes. He dreamed that he saw his ship completely finished 
reposing on its rollers. He was overjoyed as he contemplated this vi- 
sion, and talked continuously in his sleep until dawn. 

The tahuga overheard Marama muttering in his sleep. He awoke 
the young man and inquired, “What is disturbing you, O Marama?” 
“Oh, nothing at all—” Marama replied, “—just something my eyes 
have beheld in my sleep.” “What have your eyes beheld?” “I saw my 
ship resting upon her rollers—she was quite finished.” “Your ship is 
not yet finished,” the tahuga told him. 

So Marama went to sleep again. This time he dreamed that he saw 
his ship floating idly on the waves of the open sea. Again he muttered 
in his sleep until dawn was near at hand when his voice became loud- 
er with excitement as he contemplated the vision of his ship. The ta- 
huga again awoke him. Marama was very angry with his master-of- 
learning and exclaimed, “Why have you disturbed me? I have not 
had a restful sleep.” “What have you been muttering about?” the ta- 
huga inquired. “Just something my eyes have beheld.” “What did 
your eyes behold?” “I saw my ship floating idly on the ocean—she was 
completely finished.” “Your ship is not yet finished,” the tahuga told 
him. 

Again Marama fell asleep. This time he dreamed that he saw his 
ship sailing proudly over the long billows of the ocean—and how 
swiftly and gloriously she sailed! Again Marama talked and muttered 
in his sleep from sheer joy and excitement at this vision. Soon his voice 
rose and his cries of exultation rang upon the night and continued un- 
til dawn. 

The tahuga tried to awake Marama. He seized him roughly and 
shook him, so at length Marama awoke. He was furious with his mas- 
ter-of-learning and exclaimed, “Indeed, I’ve half a mind to kill you!” 
“What have you been making such a fuss about?” the tahuga asked. 
“Well, what of it?” Marama grumbled angrily. “Don’t you understand 
it’s just a vision my eyes have beheld in my sleep? I’ve already told 
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you—but you can’t seem to get it into your head!” “Tell me what you 
beheld,” the tahuga persisted. “Well, if you must know,” Marama re- 
plied, “I saw my ship skimming over the long billows of the ocean. I 
was filled with admiration for my ship so I shouted in exultation— 
that was what you heard.” The tahuga knew from the dream-vision 
Marama had seen that his ship was completely finished, so he said, 
“Your ship is finished.” 

When he heard these words Marama leapt up and rushed out of 
the house. He gazed out to sea and there he saw his ship floating off 
the shore. He swam out to his ship and examined her on both sides, in 
front, and behind; he climbed upon her and went forward to the bow; 
then he paused amidships and continued to the stern. He studied the 
mast, the sails and the cordage—nothing was missing. Afterwards he 
climbed down from the ship and swam back to the shore. ) 

“What is your ship like?” the tahuga inquired. “She is very beauti- 
ful to behold and floats high in the water,” Marama replied. “To- 
morrow morning you must instruct your men to seek food inland for 
the formal rite of lifting the sacred restrictions from your ship, for 
only when all these formalities have been properly carried out will you 
be free to go wherever you desire.” 

Marama carried out the instructions of his tahuga. He commanded 
his people to seek food, and soon great quantities had been collected. 
Then he performed the formal ritual for lifting the sacred restrictions 
from his ship, and when this had been properly accomplished he in- 
quired of his tahuga, “How shall I go about my intended voyage?” 
“You may now sail to whatever land you wish—this expedition of ven- 
geance is entirely your own affair,” his master-of-learning told him. 
“Shall I reach Havaiki-the-lower?” “You will attain to Havaiki—” the 
tahuga assured him, “—but you will experience difficulty and disaster 
upon the way. However, in the end, you will succeed in whatever task 
you have set your heart upon, and will eventually return hither in 
safety to your own land.” 

Marama was overjoyed at these words. He lost no time, but at once 
gathered together all his tried warriors for his projected voyage. They 
embarked together upon the ship, and Marama set forth over the 
ocean, directing his course towards Havaiki-the-lower. 

Soon they reached the high seas whence the land was no longer 
visible. Here Marama told his crew that he would sleep for three 
months before he awoke. He gave them his parting instructions, say- 
ing, “When the wind dies down you must lower the sail; when the 
wind blows fair with a steady favoring breeze you must hoist the sail 
—but when the violent north-wind blows you must on no account hoist 
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the sail, for if you should do so just once the ship will be capsized and 
we shall all perish.” When Marama had concluded his instructions he 
retired into the bows of his ship and fell asleep. 

Only the crew were left to sail the ship. They had been traveling for 
a long while when the wind died down to a dead calm. At once they 
lowered the sail, and the ship lost headway and drifted idly on the 
ocean. However, it was not long before a steady, favoring breeze arose, 
so they hoisted the sail, and the ship drove on before the breeze. In a 
little while the wind failed, and they lowered the sail; shortly a strong 
breeze supervened, and they hoisted the sail. In fact, the wind kept 
dying down and blowing by turns for days on end. At last they be- 
came worn out from the unremitting labor of lowering and hoisting, 
so some of them complained, “This sail is going to keep us busy every 
moment—what a wearisome task it is! Let’s leave it up. Why should 
we bother to lower it? If the wind should blow a gale then we can 
lower it.” 

The others fell in with this suggestion. Soon the wind died down. 
The crew did not bother to lower the sail. However, it was not long 
before a strong breeze arose—but the crew paid no attention to it. 
Without warning, the violent north-wind blew, and before they real- 
ized what was happening the gale had burst upon them in all its fury. 
Instantly they ran to lower the sail but before they could get it down 
the ship turned completely over. They floated about in the water but 
there was nothing they could do, for their ship had disappeared be- 
neath the waves. 

Now, when the ship of Marama capsized, she sank all the way 
down to the bottom of the sea and came to rest on the silt bed of the 
ocean. All the fishes of the sea gathered around the ship and it became 
a home for them. For three months the ship of Marama lay on the silt 
bottom of the sea; it became overgrown with seaweed, and all the time 
Marama slept on in the ship. Long streamers of seaweed grew upon 
his body, and the fish came and nibbled until only the stems were left 
adhering to his skin. 

At last some fishes approached and began to nibble the stripped 
stems of the seaweed which the others had left untouched. As they 
gnawed their sharp teeth nipped Marama’s skin, and the stinging pain 
awoke him. He noticed that he was overgrown with seaweed and that 
his ship, too, was mantled in the weeds and mosses of the sea. Then 
he glanced upward and saw his men floating about on the surface of 
the ocean, slapped and dashed to and fro by the waves. 

“Pll go and fetch my men,” Marama thought. Then he reconsid- 
ered, “Perhaps it would be better to leave them till I return. I'll seek 
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my mother first, and when I have rescued her from the netherworld 
and restored her to her former appearance Ill rescue them.” So Ma- 
rama proceeded downward along the path leading from Toga-reva, 
the land at the bottom of the sea, to Havaiki-te-a-raro (Havaiki-the- 
lower ). 


Vill 


When Marama had reached Havaiki, the guardians of the path saw 
him and called to him to approach. They began to leap and dance, and 
perform all the various diversions known in the lower world, hoping 
to distract him from his purpose. However, Marama knew very well 
that these creatures were not human beings like himself but demons 
of the Night-world. He paid no attention whatever to their antics but 
continued upon his way. 

Before long he encountered two witch-women waiting beside the 
path. “O Marama!” these women called. “Where are you going?” “I 
seek the dwelling-place of the two gods of Havaiki.” The women be- 
gan laughing. They tried to entice him, saying, “Come hither and 
partake of our food, and when you have dined heartily then continue 
upon your way!” Marama paused. 

They prepared a meal for him, and when all had satisfied their ap- 
petites the two witch-women said, “Let’s sleep here together.” “Un- 
less you restore my mother to me this night I will not sleep with you,” 
Marama asserted. The two witch-women burst out laughing. How- 
ever, one of them said, “Sleep here tonight with us and we'll fetch your 
mother and bring her right here to your side.” Now, Marama knew by 
means of his magical powers that the women were not deceiving him, 
so he fell in readily with their proposal. They all slept together that 
night. 

While Marama was soundly sleeping the two witch-women arose 
and went away. They knew the place where the souls of the dead were 
tossed up, and proceeded in that direction. Soon they came upon the 
spirit-dwellers of the netherworld all gathered together. The two 
women sat down beside them and watched the souls being tossed up. 
When the spirits of the dead first reached the netherworld they were 
quite soft, but after they were tossed up they became solid. 

It so happened that the souls were falling down right beside the 
very place where the two witch-women were sitting. First one would 
be tossed up and then another, and so on. It was the custom, when a 
soul was tossed up, for any spirit-dweller of the netherworld who rec- 
ognized the soul as a relative to arise and carry it off to his own home. 
Marama had explained to the witch-women how to recognize his 
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mother by means of her girdle of dried moss, so when it was her turn 
to be tossed up the two women recognized her at once. Immediately 
they arose and took her in charge, and returned to their house, lead- 
ing the spirit with them. 

Marama was still sound asleep when they arrived. They woke him, 
but when he first looked round he noticed only the two witch-women, 
so he asked, “What do you want with me?” “Get up!” they cried. “Here 
is your mother!” Marama was overwhelmed with deep emotion. He 
arose and went to meet his mother. 

As soon as she saw him the mother flung her arms around her son, 
and they wept with joy. When their weeping had calmed down Ma- 
rama said to his mother, “We must return to the World-of-light.” “I 
do not wish to return to the World-of-light,” his mother told him, “my 
home here is quite agreeable.” Then they argued together. At last 
Marama said, “Have you no love and pity for me because of my peril- 
ous journey hither seeking you? It has not been easy; how many deaths 
have I faced, ever fearlessly advancing, until at last I have arrived 
here in the netherworld!” 

Then indeed the mother felt compassion for her son. “I am willing 
to return with you to the World-of-light,” she told him, “but there is 
this difficulty—I cannot escape from the netherworld unless you dis- 
cover some means to save me from the demon-tempters who beset the 
path leading up from Havaiki-the-lower to the World-of-light.” “That’s 
my affair—” her son replied, “—T'll take care of it!” 

They advanced together until they reached the place where demon- 
tempters were waiting beside the path. The spirit of his mother re- 
coiled in alarm, and her son exclaimed, “Why are you frightened?” So 
his mother stood her ground, but her soul was terrified. She confessed 
to Marama how frightened she felt, but he reassured her, saying, “Do 
not be alarmed—I’ll take care of them! Just come right along beside 
me!” The spirit followed, weeping, after Marama. When they reached 
the path he took the soul of his mother and concealed it in his sun- 
shade. 

The demon-tempters had seen him approaching along the path and 
crowded menacingly around him. “Get out of my way!” Marama 
shouted. However, the demons would not make room for Marama to 
pass. Again he repeated his command—still the demons would not 
make way. Marama became furiously angry. He lifted his club and 
flourished it as if to club the creatures. Immediately they scampered 
off—and the path was clear. 

Then Marama put forth all his strength and won through to the 
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World-of-light. His mother regained her life and her former appear- 
ance. 

When Marama had reached the place where his ship was lying on 
the silt at the bottom of the sea, he raised it up to the surface by means 
of his great magical powers. Here he found his men still floating about, 
slapped and tumbled over by the great billows of the ocean. He res- 
cued them from their miserable plight and put them back upon his 
ship. Afterwards they set sail for Toga-nui. They arrived without fur- 
ther adventure, and thereafter lived happily together in their own 
homeland. 


IX 


Now it so happened that just at the time of the mother’s death, 
Hiro’s sister, Hina, set out on a journey to the land of a Prince named 
Te Rogo-mai-Hiti. The land of the Prince was called Motu-tapu. The 
purpose of Hina’s voyage was to make the acquaintance of this Prince, 
for she had heard that he was an exceedingly handsome man and was 
renowned for his many accomplishments. 

One day Hina went to the corner of her house and climbed a coco- 
nut-tree growing at that place. She twisted off two of the young nuts, 
climbed down again, husked the nuts, and afterwards went down to 
the seashore. She called in these words: “O Flounder-swimming-along- 
the-rocky-bottom! Come hither on the furthest ripple of a lofty wave 
to the witch-woman Hina so that she may ride upon your back to the 
land of Motu-tapu—to my lover, to Te Rogo-mai-Hiti of wide re- 
nown!” : 

The flounder approached and Hina climbed upon its back, inquir- 
ing, “Will you be able to keep afloat under my weight?” “Oh, I’ll man- 
age to keep afloat!” the flounder assured her. Off they went together, 
but when they had reached the furthest point of the reef the flounder 
began to sink under the weight upon his back, and Hina exclaimed, 
“O Patiki! How deeply we are sinking into the sea!” The flounder did 
not reply. Soon they had reached the outer slope of the reef—and were 
disappearing beneath the waves. 

“O flounder!” Hina cried, “I am sinking down into the sea!” “Well, 
Pm terribly burdened with your weight,” the flounder complained, “I 
really cannot manage to keep you up any longer.” “Why, how is that?” 
Hina exclaimed in vexation. “I asked you if you could carry me and 
you told me you could. Well, if you can’t support my weight any longer 
we'd better return to the land.” 

So they returned to the land. Hina was furious with the flounder. 
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She stamped upon him, flattening his head, and picked out one of his 
eyes, replacing it on the opposite side of his head so that both eyes 
were on one side; then she pulled out some of her pubic hairs and scat- 
tered them over the flounder. And that is why the flounder has two 
eyes on the same side of his head and so many bones in his body. 

Afterwards Hina called to the rock-cod to approach. “Yes, yes! ’m 
coming!” it answered. “Tell me, O rock-cod!” Hina inquired, “Shall I 
be able to keep above the surface riding on your back, while we jour- 
ney to Motu-tapu so that I may meet my lover, Te Rogo-mai-Hiti?” 
“Of course you will!” the rock-cod told her. 

Hina climbed upon his back, and off they went over the ocean. Soon 
they reached the waters just beyond the outer slopes of the reef, but 
the rock-cod was already quite exhausted. “Why, how deep we are 
sinking down!” Hina complained. The rock-cod did not say a word in 
reply. When they had reached the furthest limits of the sloping base 
of the reef they became completely submerged beneath the sea, and 
Hina cried, “We must return to the land for you cannot keep me 
afloat!” So thy turned back and soon regained the reef. Hina got down, 
but she was so furiously angry with the rock-cod that she stamped on 
his head—and that is why the head of the rock-cod is all crumpled in. 

Then Hina shouted to the Flying-fish in these words, “O Flying- 
fish-of-dipping-flight! Come and fetch me! Take me to the land of my 
lover—to Te Rogo-mai-Hiti of wide renown!” So the Flying-fish ap- 
proached, and Hina inquired, “Will you be able to sustain me above 
the surface of the sea?” “I'll keep you above the surface!” the Flying- 
fish replied. Hina climbed upon his back, and off they went. Soon they 
had reached the outer slopes of the reef. Here the Flying-fish said to 
Hina, “Whether we stop here at the outer slopes or continue all the 
way to the deep waters beyond we shall have to return just the same!” 
“Let’s keep on a little further,” Hina urged. The Flying-fish, however, 
had had quite enough, and began to sink beneath the waves. “What 
are you doing?” Hina cried. The Flying-fish did not reply—he had 
dashed away. 

Hina floated about on the surface. Her waist-band slipped off and 
sank to the sea-bottom, and seaweeds began to grow upon her. At last 
the great manta felt sorry for Hina’s plight and rose up right beneath 
her. “O Manta! Will you be able to keep me afloat?” Hina asked. “You 
must take me to Motu-tapu.” “Why, of course Ill take you there safe- 
ly!” the manta assured her. Hina climbed upon the manta’s back, and 
off they went plowing the ocean. Everything went well for a time, but 
when they had reached the horizon the manta began to get out of 
breath and said to Hina, “I’m going to turn back right here!” “Oh, 
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don’t do that!” Hina pleaded. “Wait until we are near the reef of 
Motu-tapu.” The manta, however, had had quite enough, so off he 
went leaving Hina floating in the sea. 

Hina floated about for a quite a while, slapped and spattered with 
the froth of the waves. At length she called to the shark, saying, “O 
Shark-of-the-great-mouth! Come hither!” The shark heard the call 
and swam up to Hina. “Will you be able to sustain me above the sur- 
face of the sea while you carry me to Motu-tapu, the land of my lover, 
Te Rogo-mai-Hiti of wide renown?” Hina demanded. “Why, most 
certainly I can!” the shark told her. So Hina climbed upon the shark’s 
back, and off they went cleaving the waves. At last they reached the 
ocean end of the current flowing out of the pass of Motu-tapu. Here 
the shark remarked to Hina, “What shall we do? I must be getting 
back!” Hina was disgusted with the shark. “No, indeed, you're not!” 
she asserted. “We must keep right on to Motu-tapu. If you don’t do 
as I say I'll urinate upon you!” Hina, however, knew very well that 
the shark intended to cast her adrift, so she did not wait but urinated 
upon him at once. 

Off dashed the shark leaving Hina bobbing about in the water. And 
as he fled he shouted to Hina, “Hina is the woman of the evil-smelling 
seat by whom my back has been urinated upon wherefore a disgusting 
odor will ever cling to me! There is no water ablé to wash it away!” 
And to this day the shark smells of Hina’s urine. 

Hina floated to and fro upon the waves. At last she called to the 
turtle, saying, “O Turtle-of-the-many-grooved-shell! Come hither and 
take me to Motu-tapu!” Soon the turtle approached. “Can you support 
me above the surface of the sea?” Hina inquired. “Yes—you'll float 
high above the sea,” the turtle assured her. So Hina climbed on the 
turtle’s back, and off they went splashing through the waves. 

Now, it was not long before Hina felt hungry, so she said to the 
turtle, “I’m ravenously hungry! I have two young coconuts here with 
me, but I have no means of splitting them open.” “Why, there’s no 
difficulty about that!” the turtle replied. “Ill just swim down to the 
bottom of the ocean and bring up a rock to split open your coconuts.” 
“Oh, you mustn’t do that!” Hina objected, “You would be quite worn 
out by such a long journey. I can manage to break them open on the 
back of your neck.” “Why, how can you do that?” the turtle exclaimed 
in astonishment. “I’ll manage somehow,” Hina replied. 

So they continued upon their way. Soon Hina was quite overcome 
with hunger. She took one of her coconuts and began to strike the end 
on the nape of the turtle’s neck. The turtle felt a sharp pain and cried, 
“Ouch! How you hurt me!” So Hina knocked her coconut on the tur- 
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tle’s back—and that is why there is a lump on the upper end of the 
turtle’s shell to this day. The turtle was startled by the sudden pain 
and he cast Hina adrift and swam away. 

So Hina floated about in the sea. However, she soon called to her 
ancestor, the great whale, in the same words as before. At once the 
whale appeared at her side, and Hina asked him, “Can you sustain me 
above the water?” “Oh, no trouble at all!” the whale replied with con- 
fidence. So Hina climbed upon the whale’s back and they set off for 
Motu-tapu. 

Soon Hina remarked, “I am simply dying of hunger! What shall I 
do?” “Just knock off the end of your coconuts on the very middle of 
my tail,” the whale suggested. So Hina broke off the ends of her coco- 
nuts on the very middle of the whale’s tail—and that’s why the tail of 
the great whale is divided into two flanges. Then she devoured all the 
coconut-meat and thus satisfied her hunger. It was not long before they 
grounded on the shores of Motu-tapu. Hina climbed down from the 
whale’s back and walked inland. 

Te Rogo-mai-Hiti saw her approaching and called, “Come hither, 
O my Princess! Yours is the red flush of dawn suffusing the heavens 
by which I knew that one of noble blood was coming hither! Therefore 
I have put my assembly-ground called Towering-waves in order, and 
have made preparations to receive you befittingly.” 

Hina laughed gayly at these words and inquired, “What are the 
customary games and diversions here in your land?” “Every kind of 
diversion is known to us,” Te Rogo-mai-Hiti replied, “here are some of 
them: land-hockey, the game of tag, quarter-staff combats, juggling, 
running races, chorus singing, songs accompanied with dancing, and 
the singing of love lyrics and songs of passion. Many indeed are the 
customary pastimes here in my land. You have but to tell me your de- 
sire and I shall command a performance to be given for your enjoy- 
ment.” 

Te Rogo-mai-Hiti commanded his people to perform their games 
and contests and display their accomplishments in order to delight and 
amuse Hina. Soon the games and amusements were in full swing. Hina 
laughed delightedly at all these pastimes, and Te Rogo-mai-Hiti re- 
marked to her, “These are my pleasures here in my home when I have 
a mind to enjoy them.” Then Hina, who was deeply smitten with Te 
Rogo-mai-Hiti, said, “Great indeed is my desire for you. Accord me 
the favor I desire—let us live here together in Motu-tapu as man and 
wife.” 

So Te Rogo-mai-Hiti took Hina as his wife. But they had neglected 
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to obtain the consent of Hina’s brother Hiro, which was an offense 
against the chiefly customs of that time. Afterwards they lived togeth- 
er in Motu-tapu, and in the course of time had a son whom they named 
Tane-the-bird-god. This child was taken upon the temple of Tapu- 
tapu-atea and was ordained ruler of that temple. 


Xx 


When Hina’s brother, Hiro, heard that his sister had disappeared 
he was not particularly disturbed. He supposed she had gone on a visit 
to their mother, Papa-nui-raharaha. He did not suspect that she had 
gone to Motu-tapu. 

It was at this period that Hiro voyaged to many lands to evade the 
anger and vengeance of his son, Marama, because Hiro had slain Ma- 
rama’s mother and had tricked him into incest with his sister. When 
Marama had carried off the body of his mother Hiro had launched his 
ship according to prescribed ritual. He had named her Mighty-surge- 
dashing-high and he had given to her great steering-sweep the name 
of Foam-o’-the-clouds. He then allotted special duties to each man of 
his crew. 

Thus Hiro had already sailed forth upon his adventures when his 
son Marama returned to their dwelling-place. It was recounted by the 
story-tellers of old that the first voyage of Hiro upon his great ship 
Hotu-taihi-nui was undertaken against King Puna to avenge the death 
of Hiro’s eldest and most beloved son, Tautu. It was said by some of 
the ancient bards that Hiro’s land was Toga-nui, by others that it was 
Marama, and by others still that it was Hiti. Puna was said to be the 
King over a group of islands whose names all began with Toga, in- 
cluding Toga-nui and Toga-anuanu. 

Certain songs were sung about this voyage of Hiro against King 
Puna. This was the song of Hiro’s captain about the voyage to the 
land of King Puna: 


I 
O Hiro! O Hiro! 
‘The wind of the west, 
The wind of the east— 
The wind ruffling remote oceans! 
O Hiro! 
The voyage of my Prince leads hither, 
Together we sail these unknown seas, 
Be valiant! 
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II 
Hiro is the Prince 
by whom the distant seas were conquered, 
Now begins the voyage of my Prince; 
It is Hiro who boldly confronts the ocean waves— 
Whether advancing against the chill south- wind 


Or with the favoring easterly breeze. 
O Hiro! Be bold! 


Ill 

Hiro is the Prince 

sailing the sea-ways of Puna, 
Tikaparakiraki, called Running-before-the-wind, 

is the Captain of Hiro’s ship 
While seeking for the land of Puna. 
The voyage of Hiro shall lead hither— 
It is a quest of vengeance for ‘Tautu, 

Slain because of a kokiri fish! 
Cruel was the death of Tautu. 
It is Hiro seeking vengeance— 

So it is! 


It was told that on one of his voyages he encountered Tahiri-vai-rau, 
and this was the vaunting-song in response to Tahiri’s question de- 
manding his name: | 


TAHIRI 
Who is the warrior here upon this shore! 


HIRO 
It is I—I am Hiro— 
overgrown with sea-shells of the ocean deeps, 
A thing splashed with the foaming froth of the waves— 
I am that warrior bruised and torn 
upon the coral rocks of Auta, land of lamentation, 
Overgrown with shells of pearl— 
Overturned by the unattended gust. 
This is I—I am Hiro— 
encrusted with shells of the ocean deeps! 


TAHIRI 


O Hiro! The winds of the west! 
O Hiro! The winds of the east! 
The irresistible winds of Tu-the-mighty, 
of Taga-roa, the Long-enduring-creator! 
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HIRO 


I have voyaged hither upon a quest 
of the sacred House-of-the-ancient-teachings, 
A quest leading all the way to the venerated house of Tira-ora, 
the phallic rod of life, 
To the procreative powers 
Of Rua-nui, mighty immortal of the abyss, 
Of Aitu-tao-mira, god of the death-dealing spear— 
Who is the mighty Spirit-of-the-abyss of Taga roa. 
I have descended even unto thee— 
all the interminable way— 
Over the long combers, 
Over the toppling waves, 
Leading unto Tama, regent of the Most-sacred god, 
God of the gale-swept, tumultuous seas, 
the tossing seas. 
Ever roll and heave the waves of Hotu-ea, 
called Mounting-surge, 
While combers crash upon the shores of Takarioi— 
While ceaselessly I sing the praises 
of the two regents of Te Rou-uru-tarere, | 
called Inspiring-procreator-floating-unsupported-in-space. 


XI 


While Hiro was away on these long voyages Tane-manu grew up 
to manhood. He was indeed specially favored by the gods and became 
possessed of great magical powers. 

Now, while Hiro was sojourning in a remote land he heard that 
Hina had become the mistress of Te Rogo-mai-Hiti. He at once set 
sail with all his men for Motu-tapu intending to punish Te Rogo for 
keeping Hina in Motu-tapu, as he supposed, against her will and with- 
out Hiro’s consent. Hiro sang this song: 


I 


My belt is girded round me— 
here am I setting forth over the ocean, 
I course the sea-ways leading to the Sacred Isle, 
bringing love and affection. 
It is one near and dear to me for whom I grieve, 
One long since vanished over the pathways of the sea. 
I am moved with love and tenderness— 


Oh, brotherly love! 
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II 


It is love for one near to me wherefore I sail the path— 
the pathway of the sea! 
Long is the road I follow, 
Tender compassion wells up within my heart— 
Oh, love and compassion! 


lil 


No pity for the father stirred in Hina’s breast, 
It is the father who arouses my compassion! 
No love for the deserted mother stirred in Hina’s heart, 
A mother ever lamenting the lost child— 
Oh, the pity of it! 


When Hiro had concluded his song the Captain chanted about the 
great ship of Hiro. This was his song: 


I 


Swiftly the ship speeds over the ocean, 
She is called Mighty-surge-ever-dashing, 
Now swiftly coursing the sea-ways 

of 'Tane-the-bird-god! 


II 


There where thou art O Hiro! is the path 
plowed by the Mighty-surge-ever-dashing, 
While her curling wake seethes and murmurs, 
Oh, what a splendid ship! 
It is the Mighty-surge-ever-dashing! 


Il 


The waves toss and break 
through which thy ship advances— 

Storming impetuously through the waters 
encircling the Sacred Isle, 

Bathing in the dark blue sea of the watery way 
leading to the Sacred Isle. 


Fair winds blew, and Hotu-taihi-nui sped on towards the Enchanted 
Isle. 

When they had gained the high seas far from land Hiro admonished 
his captain, saying, “Heed well my words—for I am going to sleep. 
You must on no account pay attention to the complaints of your crew, 
but you must take good care of our ship. If the wind blows violently 
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you must lower the sail, but if a calm supervenes you are to hoist it 
again. And there is another important matter; if you should encounter 
a frigate-bird you must not trouble it; if you should see a gray gannet 
or a tropic bird do not disturb it; and above all, if you should encoun- 
ter ‘T'ane-the-white-tailed-tropic-bird, the cherished bird of Tane-the- 
bird-god, you must on no account get out of patience and angry with 
it for, if you should do that bird the slightest injury, the death of us 
all would surely result.” With these words Hiro went into his deck- 
house and fell asleep. 

In the meantime the great ship sailed on and on, and after many 
moons had passed a violent wind suddenly sprang up. The captain 
called to his men, “Lower the sail!” At once the crew lowered the sail, 
and the ship drifted hither and thither on the waves. For a while the 
wind continued to blow a gale but they did not hoist the sail. Then 
the wind became less violent—but they were not deceived. At last the 
wind changed to a steady favoring breeze and at once they hoisted the 
sail; the ship caught this gentle breeze and sailed on without hindrance. 

Soon they saw a frigate-bird flying towards them and shortly after- 
wards a gray gannet. The men took good care not to disturb them. 
Then a red-tailed tropic-bird flew towards them and, one after an- 
other, all the sea birds. Finally they saw the white-tailed tropic-bird, 
circling overhead. Now, this bird was the cherished bird of Tane-the- 
bird-god, and therefore it was often called Tane-manu in the ancient 
chants. When his pet had flown away from Tane-the-bird-god, his 
master sang this song: 


I 
My bird is loosed— 
now flying to the far reaches of the ocean, 
The bird soars in wide circles in the skies above, 
An adversary is there upon the ocean— 
he is Hiro-the-warrior! 


Oho! So he is! 


II 


The bird swoops and mounts. 
A ship is there upon the sea, 
It is Hiro-the-warrior sailing over the ocean path 
leading to the Sacred Isle, 
Now his ship is overturned by the north wind— 
The north wind bursting forth in fury. 
Oho! So it is! 
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Ill 


The ship of the mighty warrior 
is overturned by the north wind— 
The north wind blowing steadily, 
Now the mighty warrior shall sink down to Toga-reva, | 
the land beneath the sea, 
The warrior shall be overgrown with seaweed— 
With seaweed growing on coral rocks, 
So he shall! 


The captain, who had noticed the bird, admonished his men, say- 
ing, “You must on no account trouble this bird—should you so much 
as touch it we would all perish!” The bird flew towards them until it 
was right over the ship. It swooped and mounted overhead and its 
droppings fell upon the deck of Hotu-taihi-nui until the ship was filled 
with excrement. 

The men cleaned up the mess, but the bird kept on soiling the ship 
with its droppings. They did not have a moment’s respite from clean- 
ing, so at last they became quite fed up with the unremitting labor. 
They said to the captain, “What shall we do with this bird? There is 
no end to the tiresome labor of cleaning up its droppings. There is no 
way to get rid of this accumulating filth unless we club the bird to 
death—then, doubtless, there would be an end to its droppings!” 

“If you should kill this bird,” the captain warned them, “that would 
be the end of us all. Our Prince, Hiro, told me that if we clubbed this 
bird our death would be the penalty. You must bear up under this af- 
fliction—you must not club that bird.” 

Again the bird flew to the ship and alighted upon the sprit of the 
sail. It kept dropping excrement and soon the vessel was completely 
covered. The crew could no longer restrain their anger, and at last 
one of them said, “How can we put an end to this affliction? This labor 
is beyond endurance!” “If we should tell our Captain,” another re- 
marked, “he would merely command us not to club the bird.” “Well,” 
still another suggested, “why not first club the bird to death and tell 
him afterwards?” “Yes, that’s certainly what we must do!” the others 
agreed. 

They seized Hiro’s club named Constant-striker and struck the 
bird upon the right wing. The bird flew upward in a staggering flight 
and swooped towards the setting sun. Then it swerved and flew to- 
wards the ship, and when it had come within reach the men again 
seized the club and struck the bird on the left wing. Now both wings 
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were broken and the bird fell upon the ship. The crew caught the bird 
and flung it down into the ship. Then they went to the Captain and 
told him what had happened. 

“Oh, what have you done!” he cried in dismay. “Did I not command 
you not to club this bird? But you would not heed my words! Alas, 
for your disobedience—now we shall all perish!” Then he continued, 
“Well, you might as well pick it up and cook it—there’s no hope for us 
now. We shall all be slain by the sacred bird-god.” 

So the men took the bird and cooked it in the oven, but the flesh re- 
sisted the fire and did not become well-done. Again they baked it in 
the oven, but still the flesh was not cooked through. At length one of 
the men asked, “How can we manage to cook this bird?” “Go and ask 
our Captain how to cook this food so that it will be thoroughly done,” 
another proposed. 

One of the crew went to the captain and told him that they could 
not cook the bird and asked him what they should do. “Take the front 
post of the ship as kindling-wood,” he told them. So they tore out the 
front post of the ship and built a fire with it, and the bird was thorough- 
ly cooked at last. Then they ate and satisfied their hunger. 

Afterwards the captain gathered up the bones and feathers and put 
them together again, resuscitating the bird by his magical powers. 
Then he took the leaf-coverings and the baking-stones of the oven, and 
even the live embers, and stuffed them all into the belly of the bird, 
and let it fly away, saying, “Go to the bird god. Do not hide from your 
master what has happened. When he inquires ‘Are you dead?’ you 
must tell him everything. And when he asks ‘Who is responsible for 
your misfortune?’ you must say ‘The crew of Hiro.’ ” 

The bird flew away. And now the Captain sang a song about the 
winds of Hiro, for he knew that disaster would soon be upon them: 


I 
O Hiro! A wind suddenly blowing! 


Now a sharp squall arises, 
A wind impeding the voyage of Hiro— 
Oho! 
II 


O Hiro! A chill and bitter wind! 
Now a cold south wind blows, 
Hiro will not be destroyed 
by the bitter wind of the south— 
Oho! 
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iil 


O Hiro! A wind from the east! 
Now an easterly wind arises, 
Hiro will not be destroyed 
by the favoring breeze blowing from the east— . 
Oho! 


IV 


O Hiro! A dead, glassy calm! 
No wind shall blow. 
Now Hiro recites a magic spell 

so that the wind may blow— 

Oho! 
V 

O Hiro! The raging tempest! 
Now blows the unwavering wind from the north 

overturning the ship of Hiro, 
Now Hiro shall be destroyed by the north wind 


suddenly blowing after a calm— 
Oh, alas! 


The sacred bird-god happened to be in his temple-enclosure when 
his bird returned. He observed it flying towards him—the bird could 
not rise but grazed heavily along the ground. Indeed, that was not 
the way it was accustomed to fly. “Alas, my poor bird!” The bird-god 
exclaimed. The bird alighted on its perch—its head hung down. Tane 
approached and picked up his pet and placed it on his arm. “Oh, my 
poor bird!” he cried again in pity. “Someone has played a cruel trick 
upon you!” 

The bird continued to hang its head. It disgorged the leaf-cover- 
ings, the fire-stones, and even the glowing embers, of the oven. Then 
indeed Tane-the-bird-god knew that his cherished bird had been killed 
and eaten. “By whom have you been cooked?” he demanded. “By the 
men of Hiro,” the bird answered. 

Tane-the-bird-god was beside himself with bitter anger against 
Hiro. He invoked the assistance of the gods by means of a sacred in- 
cantation—for great indeed were the magical powers that the gods 
had conferred upon him. 

Now, when Tane had concluded his invocation to the gods he called 
upon the North Wind in words of magic power, “O North Wind! 
Come hither and overturn the ship of Hiro by thy irresistible gusts!” 
The North Wind heard, and suddenly blew with irresistible fury. 
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The captain saw the wind swiftly approaching and shouted to his 
men, “We are lost! Here comes the violent wind of the north!” The 
gale struck their ship—and it turned completely over. The captain ex- 
claimed, “Now indeed we are overtaken by disaster! Had you only 
heeded my words we should have been spared—but now there is no 
way to save our lives! Nor is there any way to awake Hiro, for he com- 
manded me not to wake him—he will sleep for eleven cycles of the 
moon before he will awake!” The crew drifted about on the surface of 
the sea, slapped and spattered by the waves, but as for Hiro himself, 
he sank down to Toga-reva. Barnacles and living coral, and pearl- 
shells of the ocean depths, grew upon him, and seaweeds covered him 
with their clinging growth while Hiro slept upon the silt at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 


XII 


At last the day came upon which, so the captain remembered, Hiro 
had said he would awake from his long sleep—for eleven cycles had 
passed. He tried to awake Hiro by this magical song: 


O Hiro! O Hiro! 
The wind of the west, 
The wind of the east— 
The irresistible wind of Tu-the-mighty— 
of Taga-roa! 
O Mighty Chief! 
The trumpet blows in the firmament above! 
O Exalted leader! Loud moans the easterly wind! 


And now your captain takes his stand 

beside the steering-sweep called Foam-o’-the-clouds; 
You must not await the fire 

that blazes at the break of day! 
This is I— | 

I am the captain called Running-before-the-wind— 
A mighty billow sweeping onward! 


Hiro made a low, moaning sound and cried, “Who is this disturbing 
my slumber?” The captain replied in the words of this song: 


Hiro is the Prince sailing the sea-ways of Tane-the-bird-god, 
His captain am I— 
Running-before-the-wind, 
Hiro is the Prince who slew the bird of Tane, 
To Hiro belongs the ship 
overturned while seeking the land of Tane-manu. 
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Then Hiro awoke— 
overgrown with seaweeds of the deep, 
Whereupon Hiro swam up to his ship— 


So he did! 


Then indeed Hiro opened his eyes. He glanced at himself—he was 
overgrown with coral clusters and pearl-oysters; the seaweed clinging 
to his body had grown into long streamers. Indeed, the seaweed had 
formed a shelter over Hiro as he slept. Thus Hiro realized that he had 
been sleeping in this shelter on the bottom of the sea. He knew that 
his ship must have capsized, so he swam up to the surface and looked 
around for the vessel. He observed his men floating about on the ocean 
—they, too, were overgrown with long streamers of seaweed. 

Hiro felt profound compassion for his men. Soon he made out his 
ship, floating bottom up, and swam to her. And this is the song about 
Hiro’s long sleep and how he swam up from Toga-reva to his ship: 


I 


Refreshing was the sleep of Hiro— 
Soothed by the faint, far murmur of waves 
was the sleep of the warrior. 
He is the warrior over whose sleeping body 
clinging seaweeds grew 
When his ship overturned—alas! — 
upon the ocean-path leading to the Enchanted Isle, 
Oh, disaster and despair! 


II 


Echoing in Hiro’s ears sounded the call of his captain, 
compelling with magic power— 
Awaking the warrior from his sleep. 
There in Toga-reva, the land beneath the ocean waves, 
the hero groaned— 
Then Hiro swam upwards, climbing upon his ship. 
Oh, renewed hope and courage! 


Now, when Hiro had regained the vessel, he shouted, “O Capsizer- 
of-ships over there! Right my ship!” And at once the ship righted. 
Hiro looked—the ship was floating deck up. 

Then he shouted, “O Uplifter over there! Make my ship ride high 
above the waves!” And at once the ship rode high in the water. Hiro 
looked—the ship was floating high. 

Then he shouted, “O Bailer-of-the-Bilge over there! Bail out my 
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ship so that not a drop be left!” Soon there was not a drop of water in 
the ship. Hiro looked—she had been bailed quite dry. 

Then Hiro shouted, “O Setter-of-Masts over there! Set up the mast 
of my ship!” And up rose the mast. Hiro looked—the mast was stand- 
ing upright in place. 

Then Hiro and his captain, together with all the crew, set sail for 
the land of Te Rogo-mai-Hiti. And as his ship sped over the waves he 
sang this song: 


Now Hiro sets sail for Motu-tapu, the Enchanted Isle! 
Upon the first voyage of my ship to Motu-tapu 
The wing of Tane-the-bird-god was broken— 

Alack, alas! 


Tane-the-bird-god waylaid the ship of the mighty warrior, 
The bird flew over the sea-path 
of the valiant warrior— 
Wherefore Hiro died. 
Alack, alas! 


Violent winds arose but the great ship Hotu-taihi-nui never trem- 
bled to the impact of the wind. Firmly Hiro grasped the handle of his 
steering-sweep, and it was not long before they were coasting the 
shores of Motu-tapu. 

Te Rogo-mai-Hiti observed the ship and exclaimed, “O Hina! There 
comes the ship of Hiro! We shall both be slain! Go! Implore your 
brother to spare our lives.” 

“If Hiro should be indulgent towards my offense I may succeed,” 
Hina answered, “but if he is unforgiving what can I do? It will be I 
whom he will slay. You must seek your own safety.” 

“I shall do so if need be,” Te Rogo-mai-Hiti replied; but he hoped 
that Hina would manage to turn aside the wrath of her brother. 


XIII 


Soon the ship of Hiro drew up on the beach of Motu-tapu. Hiro de- 
scended and proceeded inland while he sang this song about his land- 
ing upon the sacred island: 


Now I proceed inland on Motu-tapu, Forbidden land, 
While the sands lie unbroken to my view, 
Now indeed the mighty warrior stands 
Upon The Enchanted Isle of beauty unsurpassed! 
Oh, what a fair land is Motu-tapu— 
Ever delighting the eyes! 
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Hina was advancing toward him. Hiro observed her approaching 
and felt love and tenderness for his sister stirring in his heart. He took 
her in his arms, pressed his nose affectionately against her face, and 
wept with joy at their reunion. 

When their tears of happiness had ceased flowing Hiro said to 
Hina, “I have not come here for you but for Te Rogo-mai-Hiti.” “You 
must not avenge yourself upon my lover,” Hina replied, “because he 
did not induce me to offend. It was I myself who came here to his land 
of my own free will, and it was I who asked him to become my lover. 
Do not fight him—fight me!” 

Hiro was overcome with shame at the words of his sister. So he 
returned to his ship and sailed away to the land called Eight-heavens. 
And this was the song he sang: 


A woman—it is Hina—stands before me, 
Quickly dissipated is the wrath 
of the dauntless warrior, 
The warrior retraces his steps, 
The warrior returns— 
So he does! 


Fair winds blew, and his ship sped on over the ocean. 


XIV 


Now, when Hiro reached the land of Ragi-varu, called Eight-heay- 
ens, he found all the people of that land decorating the temple of their 
Queen, Fakahotu (Productiveness ). 

Fakahotu observed Hiro and called to him, “O Hiro! What is the 
purpose of your voyage hither—your final ‘anchoring’-place?” Now, 
since the words of the Queen could be construed quite differently, 
Hiro replied in the same vein, “There is no other purpose—or place 
to ‘hold firmly’ for that matter—except the long phallus of Hiro here 
which reaches to the very mouth of the womb!” 

Fakahotu nearly died with laughter, and said to Hiro, “Then right 
here beside me is the place where you must remain. But there is this 
condition: you must prepare with your own hands a place for us to 
sleep together.” “Oh, just as you please!” Hiro replied. Then he pre- 
pared their couch, and when it was ready the Queen approached 
Hiro’s side. This is the song about Hiro’s couch: 
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O Hiro! Your shaking couch! 
O Hiro! Your tossing bed! 
Now up, 
Now down— 


There upon that bed of yours! 


“Well,” Hiro remarked, “the couch is ready—what are you waiting 
for?” So Fakahotu lay down, and Hiro possessed her. Then he sang 
a song about his net—it was really the sexual organ of Fakahotu. 


The net-like pocket for Hiro’s use— 
oh, tightly holding! 
The net for assuaging Hiro’s passion— 
oh, tightly binding! 
Now up, 
Now down— 
There within the opening of your “net”! 


And Fakahotu said to Hiro, “O Hiro! Though we sleep together 
just this once may that suffice for you to attain the entrance to my 
womb so that I may be entranced with your manly powers!” Hiro re- 
plied with a vaunting-song about his long phallus: 


It is the long rod-of-love! 
May it rise erect, 

reaching to the entrance of the womb— 
May it be deeply enfonced 

so that the ecstasy be prolonged! 


Then they slept together, and the Queen soon perceived Hiro’s mar- 
velously virile powers. She urged him not to leave her, saying, “Do 
not leave me behind when you go forth on your voyages to all the lands 
of the wide ocean!” However, their passion assuaged, Hiro said, “As 
for me, I shall not remain here—I must return to my own land.” “Do 
not go away!” the Queen implored him, “For I am with child by you.” 

“Well, if that’s so, I don’t mind staying,” Hiro answered, “how- 
ever, I must first go to Havaiki to see the mountain Rotui and the 
place where opposing cliffs of the bay of Taravao seem to meet when a 
ship approaches. Afterwards I'll return.” 

So Hiro launched his vessel upon the waves and set sail for Havaiki, 
singing this song: 
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A ship bearing vengeance— 
a ship questing vengeance is the ship of Hiro! 
Sailing remote oceans, 
Coursing the dark blue sea! 
The ship of Hiro is a ship seeking vengeance— 
It is the ship whereon Tane-the-bird-god was slain! 
O Hiro! 
O Hiro! 
Now the ship is launched upon the waves 
here beside the sea! 


At last Hiro reached the land of Havaiki, and his ship grounded 
upon the sands of the long promontory. A throng came to meet him, 
and he inquired of them, “Who is the King of this land?” 

Among these people was a renowned warrior named Te Hono. This 
warrior stepped forward and said, “I am the foremost warrior of this 
land!” “Then let us contend together,” Hiro challenged. Te Hono con- 
sented, so they proceeded together to the field where war-like combats 
were held, and engaged in mutual contests and feats of arms to test 
each other’s prowess. As it happened, neither was wounded or over- 
come. So Hiro exposed his rectum to Te Hono as a sign that he had 
not been defeated by his adversary, and Te Hono did the same to Hiro. 

When they had ceased striving together in mutual emulation they 
parted in peace because each was equally valiant and accomplished in 
feats of arms. Hiro returned to Ragi-varu while Te Hono remained 
in Havaiki. 

XV 


At this time, while Hiro was living in Ragi-varu, there dwelt in the 
Southland-of-chill-winds a very beautiful Princess named Monogi- 
here (Perfumed-one-the-beloved ). It was said that this Princess was 
a great beauty—that, from the crown of her head to the soles of her 
feet, there was not a single blemish. It was also recounted that her 
hair gleamed like the lustrous black plumage of the male frigate-bird 
and shimmered like moonlight on the sea. Her fame had been carried 
to all lands and at last reached Hiro’s ears. He decided to pay her a 
Visit. 

Hiro set out upon his voyage to the land of his Princess. His ship 
sailed on and on until it came to the unbounded ocean. Now, Monogi- 
here possessed great magical powers, and though the ship of Hiro 
was still below the horizon she could discern it sailing towards her 
land. The Princess and her people sang this verse about Hiro’s ship: 
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MONOGI 
To whom belongs the ship voyaging hither over 
the ocean? 
PEOPLE 


It belongs to Hiro the prodder, the thruster! 


MONOGI 


To whom belongs the ship voyaging hither over 
the ocean? 


PEOPLE 


It belongs to Hiro-the-ever-prodding, 
It belongs to Hiro-the-ever-thrusting! 


Then Monogi-here invoked the wind by means of a magical incan- 
tation commanding it to die down. Soon a dead calm prevailed. When 
the wind failed, Hiro sought for some means so that his ship should 
reach the land of the Princess. He called to his men, saying, “Take up 
your paddles and drive our ship onward so that we may land on the 
shores of the Southland-of-chill-winds!” At once the men caught up 
their paddles and drove the ship onward. 

The Princess knew that the ship of Hiro was being steadily paddled 
towards her land, so she pronounced a magical incantation calling up- 
on the wind to blow a gale. Immediately the wind veered, blowing 
from the land—and the ship of Hiro could not make headway against 
the gale in spite of the vigorous paddling of the crew. “Ho, indeed!” 
Hiro exclaimed. “We have been bewitched by Monogi-here to prevent 
us from reaching her land!” Then Hiro caused himself to grow to an 
immense size by his magical powers, and he pronounced a magic in- 
cantation invoking the wind so that he should attain to the land of the 
Princess. 

At once a favoring breeze arose, and the ship caught the wind and 
drove steadily onward. Monogi-here soon realized that the wind of 
Hiro had become a favoring breeze, so she recited another charm in- 
voking the wind. 

A stiff breeze sprang up. The wind veered, coming from the land, 
and was soon blowing a gale. The ship could not make headway and 
began drifting backward. So Hiro commanded his crew to check the 
backward drift with their paddles, exclaiming, “Monogi-here has cast 
a spell upon me! No matter—this spell of mine will be enough for 
you!” And again Hiro pronounced a magic spell invoking the wind. 
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Again the wind became favorable. The vessel caught the breeze and 
sped onward towards the land. 

The Princess knew that a favoring wind had arisen. This time she 
called upon the great combers of the sea to tower up. Immediately 
huge waves surged and tossed their crests—and the ship of Hiro could 
not make land. In fact, the waves were so immense that the vessel 
nearly foundered. 

Hiro, however, knew that the waves had been bewitched by the 
Princess, so he exclaimed, “You are justly renowned, O Monogi-here! 
Many indeed are the resources at your command—but little will they 
avail you! You will realize the extent of my magic powers when, de- 
spite every hindrance, I reach your side at last! These days are yours 
—under the influence of your spells: yet these difficulties are merely 
for Hiro to overcome! Hiro shall vaunt his own prowess in song!” 


O! Breaking waves! 
O! Toppling waves! 
Ho, indeed! 
Combers whipped by the winds 
come towering hither— 
They are the breakers of the encircling seas 
now thundering upon the shore! 
Ever the two-hulled ship 
glides powerfully along! 
She confronts the dashing waves, 
She drives impetuously on! 
O! Breaking waves! 
Yield to the magic power of my song! 


At once the waves subsided—they no longer surged and tossed, and 
the ship of Hiro sailed smoothly onward. The vessel did not even lean 
over as she sailed, and Hiro observed that the gliding advance of his 
ship was just as it should be. 

The Princess saw that the ship of Hiro was very near, despite her 
magic, so she said to her people, “When the ship of Hiro is beached 
go and welcome this mighty warrior; and when he inquires ‘Where is 
your Princess?’ you must reply ‘She has gone fishing for eels with all 
her women,’ and when he inquires again ‘When will she return?’ you 
must say ‘Perhaps when she is tired of fishing for eels she will re- 
turn.’ ” 

At last the great ship drew up upon the shore and all Hiro’s men 
disembarked upon the reef and waited for their master. Soon Hiro 
followed and started inland. Then the people of Monogi-here called 
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out, “Come hither, O Lord of the ocean! Make your home here in the 
land of our Princess, Monogi-here!” They welcomed Hiro and con- 
ducted him to the dwelling-place of the Princess. 

Hiro looked round but did not see her, so he asked these people, 
“Where is your Queen?” “She has gone fishing for eels with all her 
women attendants,” they replied. “When will she return?” “When 
they are tired of fishing for eels then, perhaps, they will all return to 
her house here,” the people answered. 

Thus Hiro realized that the Princess had made a fool of him. How- 
ever, he concealed his mortification, remarking, “Do not trouble about 
me—just leave me to myself. I'll stroll about and have a look at this 
land. When the Princess returns I'll come back to the house here.” 

Monogi-here’s people believed Hiro’s dissembling words, so they 
did not follow him about. 

Hiro proceeded along the southern side of the island looking for 
the Princess, but she was not there. Then he went along the far side 
of the island looking everywhere, but he could not find her. Finally he 
followed the northern shore—and then he saw her. Hiro muttered to 
himself, “So there you are! You'd play tricks on Hiro to shame him— 
would you indeed! Well, now you yourself shall feel shame!” 

Hiro waited until the bevy of young women had come quite near, 
then he went to the level stretch of sand near the border of the sea and 
scooped out a hollow for himself. He lay down in the hollow and cov- 
ered his body completely with sand so that no part could be seen ex- 
cept his phallus which projected out of the sand. Then he sang a song 
about the upright stone which was really his phallus; this was his 
song: 


My sharply pointed leaning and upward-growing “stone” 
Now points upward in the gentle easterly breeze, 
Wet with the dew of the chill wind. 


The young women had by this time come very Close to the place of 
Hiro’s concealment. The Princess was strolling idly along the edge of 
the sea, and her women were on the side towards the land. Monogi- 
here was conversing with her handmaidens as they approached the 
place where Hiro lay concealed. Soon the Princess noticed the object 
protruding from the sand—in fact, she could not take her eyes from it. 
She so admired and longed to possess this intriguing thing that she 
paused right beside it. Then she took it in her hand and pulled it out 
of the sand—and it came completely off. Hiro then stood up and began 
to brush off the sand that clung to his body. The Princess was startled 
by Hiro’s sudden appearance, and ran back to her women. “O my 
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Princess!” Hiro called after her, “Give me back my plaything! O 
Monogi-here! Give me back my little toy!” 

When the Princess gained the place where her hand-maidens were 
waiting Hiro was right at her heels. He kept on insisting, “Give me 
back my little plaything you’ve carried off!” “This plaything is mine 
—I found it beside the sea as I was strolling along. Why, it’s not yours 
at all!” she replied indignantly. “That delighter of women is certainly 
my very own!” Hiro retorted. “I buried it in the sand beside the sea 
as a plaything for myself. Look at it closely and see what it is like.” 

Monogi-here examined the object in her hand—it was the phallus 
of a man. She stood, overwhelmed with shame, before Hiro and her 
hand-maidens who shouted with uncontrollable laughter at their 
Princess. “You are in very truth Hiro of shameful tricks!” Monogi- 
here said bitterly. “You have turned me into a thing of ridicule to 
amuse yourself. You did not pause to reflect that I am your host—but 
played your shameful tricks upon me! Now, mark my words—never 
shall you possess me!” 

At once the Princess invoked the enchanted whirlwind in the words 
of a magic song, and away she flew in the enchanted wind to the place 
where the sun rises. This was her song: 


It is I— 

I am Monogi-here, called Cherished-fragrance, 
A woman dwelling in her sacred temple enclosure, 
A radiant Princess now speeding away 

to the place where the sun rises. 


O Hiro! 
Now you vanish from my sight— 
repairing to your sleeping-place beneath the ocean waters. 


Monogi-here is the maiden 

admired by men of princely lineage, 
Now the belt-strap of Hiro has become undone, 
His girdle has slipped off— 


O Hiro! 
Never shall I be attained by thee! 


Hiro realized that Monogi-here had fled from him in bitterness of 
heart, but he divined from the words of her song that she loved him. 
He did not stop to speak to the people of that land but hastened aboard 
ship and set sail for the place where the sun rises. He sailed and sailed 
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until at last he reached the abyss from which the sun rose. Here in- 
deed he overtook the Princess—but there was no way to gain her side 
because the gate of that land was closed. 

Then Hiro called upon the gate-keeper, in words of magic power, 
to open the gate. At once the gate swung open and Hiro passed within. 

The Princess saw Hiro as he came towards her, and cried, “O Hiro! 
Go back! No scion of noble blood would approve the longing of my 
heart to return to you after what has happened!” “Little does that mat- 
ter!” Hiro answered. “To whatever place you go, there will I follow; 
in whatever land you dwell there will I, too, abide!” 

Again the Princess invoked the enchanted whirlwind and away she 
sped to the place where the sun sets. Hiro realized that Monogi-here 
had again fled from him in the unassuaged bitterness of her heart. 
Forthwith he embarked upon his ship and sailed over the ocean all 
the way to the land of the setting sun. But when at last he reached 
that far land Monogi-here had descended to Havaiki-below. 

Hiro had pursued the Princess heedless of the burning heat of the 
sun and the tempestuous fury of the storm, and indeed, his girdle had 
slipped off and fallen all the way down to Havaiki, as foretold in 
Monogi-here’s parting song. So Hiro chanted about his girdle: 


O Hiro! 

Thy girdle is unfolded in Havaiki, 

Ever drifting—carried to the World-of-darkness! 

My girdle—it is called Taki, the Pursuer, 

It is the Pointer-of-the-way! 

It was plaited of pandanus leaves, 

It was fashioned by the Master-of-learning from many trees— 

The girdle was imbued with magic powers! 

Now I follow the path of the setting sun— 

It is the sea-way leading down to Havaiki, 
Dauntlessly I advance! 


In fact, it was this magic girdle which showed Hiro the way to 
Havaiki of the lower world, in his perilous descent along the path of 
the setting sun. 

At last Hiro arrived before the gate of Havaiki—he had caught up 
with the Princess, for she was dwelling in that land. He called to the 
keeper of the gate, in words of magic power, “Open the gate that I 
may enter!” At once the gate swung open and Hiro passed within. 

The Princess saw Hiro advancing toward her, and called to him, 
“O Hiro! You will get out of breath so relentlessly pursuing me!” “Yes, 
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I am breathless from seeking you everywhere!” Hiro answered. “Had 
you not played a shameful trick upon me,” the Princess told him, 
“your breath would not now be exhausted.” “You speak the truth,” 
Hiro replied. Then he said, “I fought my way onward through the 
furious gales and battering waves which you sent against me. Be- 
cause of my love for you I faced the storm and peril of the sea with 
unfaltering courage—nor did I once draw back!” 

Monogi-here laughed joyously at these words of tenderness and 
said to him, “All my anger and resentment have vanished. Return—I 
shall follow after you.” Hiro was overwhelmed with joy at her words, 
and said to Monogi-here, “I scarcely think I should return alone. Let 
us both go together.” “I cannot consent to return with you,” the Prin- 
cess answered. “You must return by yourself and so must I—for I de- 
serted you in bitter anger and resentment.” 

So Hiro consented to the desire of the Princess and returned alone 
to Toga-nui. There he waited for Monogi-here until she should make 
up her mind to rejoin him in the World-above. 


The Princess Monogi-here had left Havaiki in the netherworld and 
had ascended to the World-above, coming at last to her own home- 
land. When Hiro heard that she had returned he at once proceeded 
thither, and they met in Toga-anuanu. However, they departed soon 
afterwards for Toga-nui, the land of Hiro, and thereafter dwelt to- 
gether in that land. 

There is a song about the love of Hiro and Monogi-here: 


I 


Monogi-here was the maiden 
who came to dwell in the lands 
bordering the sea of Toga-nui, Mighty-southland, 
A maid of surpassing beauty 
awaiting Hiro upon the wide shorelands of Toga-anuanu, 
Southland-of-chill-winds, 
And strolling along the unbroken sands beside the sea, 
While ceaselessly Hiro called her to his side with magic words. 
O Hiro! Your girdle slipped down— 


So it did! 
II 


Monogi-here was the maiden 
who adorned herself in pride of her radiant beauty, 
Wherefore young men desired her with ardent passion. 
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Hiro was the suitor so deeply enamoured 
That he suffered even death itself 

ever seeking the Princess. 
O Hiro! Your desire was assuaged at last— 


So it was! 


III 

Monogi-here was the maiden 

by whom Hiro was bewitched, 
While he sailed remote oceans— 
While he coursed the open seas 

surrounding Toga-anuanu, Southland-of-chill-winds, 
And won Monogi-here. 
O Hiro! Your ardor was rewarded— 


Oh, joy indeed! 
IV 


Monogi-here was the Princess 

Dwelling within the sacred enclosure of her temple, 

A radiant Princess smoothing out the garment 
encircling her waist, 

A Prince indeed was Hiro— 

A very Princess Monogi-here— 


So they were! 


V 
A Princess! 
A true Princess inspiring ardent admiration was Monogi-here 
Because of her surpassing beauty, 
Wherefore her lovers longed to possess her. 
On account of her eyes and her bright glance 
Men were inspired with desire— 


So, indeed! 
VI 


Because of her nose— 
because of the pointed tip of her nose, 

The lover would long to press his face to hers— 
and would embrace her. 

His nose would press against her face 

While their mutual passion would be assuaged— 


So it would! 
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Vil 


Because of her soft and yielding body 
the lover and his mistress would toss, 
They would indulge in passion— 
in passion soothed by sleep, 
The lover would be supported upon her 
while they lay in a close embrace, 
Then both would experience 
the consummation of passion— 


Oh, ecstasy! 


The adventures of Hiro are concluded. 


PART NINE 


THE GODS 


Sacred is the dark world of Night! 
Sacred is the bright world of Light! 


Go ye with voices raised in awe, 
Reciting words of mystic power, 
With ears hearkening, 
Observing attentively! 


Now rolls my drum 
sounding the summons to the rite, 


Give ye ear to my conch-shell trumpet! 
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THE TEMPLE 


Our tribal temple is the Court of Countless Statues 
Built in the leafy shade of the rock-buttressed forest 
On the slopes of the high mountain 

called Navel-of-the-fire-goddess, 
In the very heart of the homeland. 


Decked with bright flowers and sweet-scented garlands 
Lies the assembly ground of our King 
called Ancestor-of-the-southland,— 
A recreation field blessed with running water 
Brought from mountain springs, 
in bamboo carriers built by our noble leader, 
As refreshing drink for the children; 
Then, becoming a brook, babbling down to the shaded 
bathing-pool 
Of the royal servitors and dancing girls,— 
A pool heavy with the fragrance of highland flowers. 
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PRAYER TO THE GOD OF THE WINDS 


I 
HIGH PRIEST 


O Wind of the south and west! 
O Wind of the south and east! 


THE WINDS 
Ho! 
We hearken! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Come before the God of all seeing eyes! 
Come before the God! 
Sweep round the God! 
Now the Lord of the many soils of the earth, 
Lord of the black soil of the lowlands,— 
of the red soil of the uplands, 
and the white sands of the ocean shores, 
—is heard in the thunder-clap! 
Distant mutterings roll in the west. 


II 


O Wind of the south and west! 
O Wind of the south and east! 


THE WINDS 
Ho! 


We hearken! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Now a plentiful provision is bestowed by the God-of-all, 

During the days of dearth brought by these winds,— 
while the season of scarcity endures. 

A needed bounty is bestowed by the God Supreme, 
while the days of scarcity endure. 

Distant thunder reverberates in the east! 
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Il 


O Wind of the south and west! 
O Wind of the south and east! 


THE WINDS 
Ho! 
We hearken! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Now you come all the way 
To the divine abode of a thousand lands, 
To the divine abode of ten thousand lands,— 
To this realm of the gods where the Most Sacred One 
dwells. 
The voice of the Exalted One is heard in the heavens! 


He who is consecrated to the Adored Being 
now concludes this rite,— 

The priest of the Venerated One 
now removes the sacred restrictions. 


O Venerated Spirit! 
Confer thy bounty! 
Bestow thy plentitude upon us! 


O TWO-FOLD SPIRIT OF THE MOST HIGH! 
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THE SPIRIT LAND 


First Voice 
Forever murmur the myriads of the Spirit Land, 
Ceaselessly babbling in a confusion of voices. 
Endlessly they whisper, 
For the dark Goddess rests in her eternal sleep. 


Second Voice 
Over there is the repository of her possessions, 
It is the sacred casket; 
It belongs to the Creatress—it belongs to Deity. 
Ever her casket reposes in Havaiki. 


Third Voice 
Now the spirit of the Goddess has repaired 
To the Night-world ever-enduring, 
To the Night-world of profound darkness, 
To the Night-world reposing in a death-like sleep. 
She has become the life-restorer of the souls of her progeny. 


Then uprose the god, Tu— 


Chorus 
O Upright One! 
O Mighty Consort! 
Bind on thy girdle and ascend to the far-reaching skies, 
Invested in thy sacred wreath, 
Girded in thy shining waist-band!— 
Now thou art arrayed in thy consecrated robe. 


O Tu!—wreathed in thy bright-red head-band! 
O Tu!—invested in thy flowered fillet of royalty! 
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PRAYER OF THE EVER-ERECT GOD 
TO THE UNREVEALED GOD 


O Tangaroa! 


Thou are the Unseen Creator arising from the night-world, 
Who dwellest in the faint light of the stars 
glimmering in the ocean sky. 
Thou hast become a steadfast and fearless hero, 
abiding forever there beneath the sky of night 
In thy dwelling-place which the Supreme Goddess gave thee 
as thy permanent abode. 


Protect us, thy people! 


Aeons have passed whilst thou carried out good works without end; 
And thy name has become known in all things 

as that of our guide and upholder; 
Through thee we have enjoyed good fortune 

here below in this world of man. 


O Tangaroa! 
O Consecrated-ariser from the night world! 
Hearken to my prayer. 


Iam Tu, 
Mighty deity of the underworld, the first of my name, 
Who now gazes upon thee— 
From within the vast bow] of the earth world, 
From within the boundless vault of this ocean sky, 
Standing before thee, whilst the murmuring echoes of my voice 
reach unto thy inner ear. 
Let not the ancient wisdom and the rites taught in thy name 
be forgotten— 


O Unseen Creator ascending from the first darkness! 
So shall it be. 


So must it be! 
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May this voice of mine wend its long way unto thy presence. 
Grant thou my prayer! 
And, through the god-given power of thy name, 
All shall be well. 


Through the divine power of the All-Source. 
O Divine Origin! 
O Foundation of the universe! 
May the ancient teachings be perpetuated; 


Through their enduring observance 
All well-being shall be ours. 


Now the great gods unite in the sacred embrace! 
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EULOGY OF THE SKY AND THE EARTH 


[The relationship between natural phenomena and the Polynesian emphasis up- 
on fecundity is here most starkly portrayed.] 


I 


Remote-cloudless-divine-abode of the red rays of dawn, 
Cloudless-divine-abode of the Fourth Heaven, 
Cloudless-heaven of the southern horizon, 
Remote-sky of high, fleeting clouds, 
Remote-divine-abode of the bare projections of the rounded summit, 
Remote-divine-abode propped up by thy out-thrusting feet 

and the strength of the tufted core of thy body! 
Remote-divine-abode of the fountainhead of the most sacred abyss! 


II 


Wide-spread-divine-abode first moving with a rotating motion, 
Outspread-earth-region extending afar, 
Widespread-divine-abode under the sheltering protection of the Sun, 
Widespread-divine-abode of darkness wherein first appeared 
the two givers of life, like creeping sea-slugs at low tide, 
Outspread-earth-region murmurously slumbering 
at the base of the rotating heaven, 
First stirring with the life-urge, 
Then flaming with desire; 
Outspread-earth-realm swooning in the exhaustion of passion, 
overcome by the tentacles of the primordial octopus 
out-thrusting. 


Thou art the wide surface of the Earth lying revealed, 

Cleft apart in the flaming ardor of the divine act of creation— 

The convulsive response of the vast, primordial body— 
thrilling to the chill winds and waves of the ocean. 


Ph ee 
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THE SACRED CRIMSON BIRD 


[Whether the Polynesian emphasis upon bird life developed from utility of the 
bird as a navigational aid, or was a result of the valued use of its feathers as 
ornaments, such significance is here given detailed expression as an ode of 
sacred veneration. ] 


I 
First Voice 


O Sacred crimson bird, dwelling in the dawn-light realm— 
O Red-feathered bird-god! 


Second Voice 
How radiantly gleaming! 


Chorus 


Resplendent in shimmering crimson plumes, 
It is the red-feathered bird-god! 
The flaming crimson bird flashes through the light of dawn, 
sparkling in the sunlit sky— 
It is the sacred crimson bird bursting into song 
above the templed graves 
Where sleep the ancient dead. 
Wheeling on high—like gale-flung spume of the sea, 
Divinely graceful—a blood-red drop of rain,— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the nse 


REFRAIN 


First Voice 
How radiantly — 


Second Voice 
—gleaming. 
Chorus 
Resplendent bird! 


The sacred crimson bird— 
O! Red-feathered bird-god! 


A red-tailed tropic bird is indeed the bird— 


II 
First Voice 
The bird is a red-tailed tropic bird 
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Second Voice 
Uttering a faint note,— 


Chorus 
Crying afar where the sun rises from the eastern sea. 
Obscured by the dawn mist, 
Towers the bright cloud of the Land of remote heavens— 
cloudland of soaring birds. 
A sacred bird of the two-fold Lord of the earth, 
A bird causing the sleep-darkened eyes of the Star-mist ever abiding 
in the abyss to unfold. 
The flaming crimson bird is there with the Dweller in the bowl 
of night— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 
REFRAIN 
First Voice 
How radiantly— 


Second Voice 
—gleaming! 
Chorus 
Resplendent bird! 


The sacred crimson bird— 


O! Red-feathered bird-god! 
A stormy petrel is indeed the bird— 
Ill 
First Voice 
The bird is a stormy petrel 
Second Voice 
Uttering a mysterious cry,— 


Chorus 


Calling afar where combers crash upon the western shore. 

Mounting through the mists of dawn, 

Towers the sun-swept cloud of the Land of the high heavens— 
cloudland of wheeling birds. 
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A sacred bird of the God of unnumbered multitudes, 
_ A bird causing the sleep-shadowed eyes of the Dweller ever abiding 
: in the abyss to unclose. 
The flaming crimson bird is indeed there with the Goddess of the 
rumbling thunder— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 


REFRAIN 
First Voice 
How radiantly— 


Second Voice 
—gleaming! 
Chorus 
Resplendent bird! 


The sacred crimson bird— 
O! Red-feathered bird-god! 


The sacred crimson bird is indeed there with the goddess of fecundity 
called Surge-of-the-oceans— 


IV 
First Voice 
There with the dark goddess is the sacred crimson bird. 


Second Voice 
There, too, with her called Mighty-surge-of-the-oceans, 


Chorus 

Is that other radiant being—the Venerated God emerging from 
the deep; 

There, too, is the goddess-form revealed, called Rock-foundation- 
of-the-abode-of-the-gods,— 

They are those two immortals sleeping in the vast abyss. 

The flaming crimson bird is indeed there with the two immortals— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 


REFRAIN 
First Voice 
How radiantly— 
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Second Voice 
—gleaming! 


Chorus 


Resplendent bird! 
The sacred crimson bird— 


O! Red-feathered bird-god! 


The sacred crimson bird has indeed come to Remote-shorelands- 
at-last-attained— 


V 
First Voice 
There, at Remote-shorelands-at-last-attained, 


Second Voice 
Is another red-feathered bird-god,— 


Chorus 
There, in that distant land, 
The gods and man were first evoked. 
The flaming crimson bird is indeed there in Remote-shorelands- 
at-last-attained— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 


REFRAIN 


First Voice 
How radiantly — 


Second Voice 
—gleaming! 
Chorus 


Resplendent bird! 
The sacred crimson bird— 
O! Red-feathered bird-god! 


The sacred crimson bird has indeed come to the Land-of-countless- 
multitudes— 
VI 
First Voice 
There, in that Land-of-multitudes, 
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Second Voice 
Is still another red-feathered bird-god— 


Chorus 


Lightly skimming the foam-crested waves 
in the land of countless myriads, 
The flaming crimson bird is indeed there 
in that enchanted land of myriads innumerable— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 


REFRAIN 


First Voice 
How radiantly— 


Second Voice 
—gleaming! 


Chorus 


Resplendent bird! 
The sacred crimson bird— 
O! Red-feathered bird-god! 


The sacred crimson bird has come to the land of the divine 
Regent of the cloud encircled headdress— 


vil 


First Voice 
There, with the divine Regent of cloud encircled brows, 


Second Voice 
Is indeed another red-feathered bird-god— 


Chorus 
It is the cross-billed crimson bird darting swiftly 
along the shore. 
It is there with the mighty Immortal of the skies. 


The flaming crimson bird is indeed there with the great god 


of the divine abode— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 
REFRAIN 
First Voice 


How radiantly— 
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Second Voice 
—gleaming! 
Chorus 
Resplendent bird! 
The sacred crimson bird— 


O! Red-feathered bird-god! 


The sacred crimson bird has at last come to the land called 
Life-giving-ardor-of-the-unknowable-one— 
VIII 
First Voice 
There, in the land, Ardor-of-the-unknowable-one, 


Second Voice 
Is indeed another red-feathered bird-god— 


Chorus 


It is the sacred bird-god that the gods, Twins-joined-back-to-back, 
and tattooed with age-old designs, 
So long awaited. 
The sacred crimson bird is indeed there with the 
immortal twain— 
It is the sacred bird-god of the heavens! 


REFRAIN 


First Voice 
How radiantly— 


Second Voice 
—gleaming! 
Chorus 


Resplendent bird! 
The sacred crimson bird— 
O! Red-feathered bird-god of the skies! 
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PURIFICATION RITE 


HIGH PRIEST 
Ho! 
Ye gods! 
An offering! 
An offering! 
A return for your favor and protection! 
O God! 
O Creative-urge! 


Arise! 
Approach! 
Abide unseen! 


Ho! 
All ye people,—here assembled! 
Come hither! 
Approach the altar! 
Come hither to the sacred ritual of prayer! 


Let all pray! : 

All shall pray,—shall touch their foreheads to the ground! 

All shall lie prostrate before the Most High! 

This rite is held for the divine twain 
Overmastering-urge-of-the-life-giving-energy 


Renowned as the most excellent of foods, 
This consecrated turtle is sacrificed. 
Ho! The flesh— 
The flesh of turtle!- 
It is set out as an offering before the Inscrutable Spirit! 
It is bestowed upon us. 
It is set out above, 
It is set out below! 
It is set out inland, 
It is set out beside the sea! 
It accompanies the beverage of kava! 
Leaves of rosewood and hibiscus are strewn 
before the consecrated altar. 


Here is a sanctified dish—a bowl of food, 
offered upon the altar. 
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There it is—laid before the Unnamable Spirit,— 
now bestowed upon us. 
It is the flesh of turtle! 
It is set out before the Wise and Ancient Twain. 
The sanctified flesh, first offered to the gods, 
then consumed by us,— 
First purified inland, 
Then purified upon the shore, 
Now is purified over the open ocean! 
O Unseen Creators, manifesting in the thunder, 
Accept our offering! 
The flesh, 
The flesh— 
The flesh of turtle! 


Thus, in thy sight, we proffer the sanctified dish of food, 
this bow] of turtle-flesh offered upon the altar. 
There it is—laid before the Uncommunicable Spirit,— 
now bestowed upon us. 
It is set out above— 
It is set out below! 
O Invisible Creator! 
O Foundress-ever-enduring! 


Thus, before thee, we proffer the sanctified dish of food, 
this bow] of turtle-flesh offered upon the altar. 
There it is—laid before the Divine Reality,— 
now bestowed upon us. 
It is laid upon the foodstage, 
The consecrated foodstage, 
The foodstage for turtle,— 
As your eyes are lifted, O Unknowable Twain! 
While your several ears hearken! 
O Inscrutable—Uncommunicable—Reality! 


Thus, in thy sight, we proffer the sanctified dish of food, 
this bowl of turtle-flesh offered upon the altar. 
There it is—laid out before the Invisible Origin,— 
now bestowed upon us. 
It is placed before the sacred stone upright in the south; 
It is set before the South Wind— 
The tempestuous south wind, 
The bitterly cold south wind! 
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It is set before the sacred stone upright in the south, 
now inspired by thy spirit, 
O South-wind-sweeping-the-summit-of-the-skies! 


Thus, before thee, we proffer the sanctified dish of food, 
this bow] of turtle-flesh offered upon the altar. 
There it is—laid before the Universal Essence-of-all-things,— 
now bestowed upon us. 
It is placed before the sacred stone upright in the north; 
It is set before the North Wind— 
The storm-evoking north wind, 
The warm north wind of driving rain! 
It is set before the sacred stone upright in the north, 
now informed by thy spirit, 
O North-wind-impelling-growth-and-fruitfulness! 


It is set before the dual, separated deities, — 
A goddess lying supine, 
A god lying prone! 
It is set before the primeval supporters beginning to ascend, 
then rising partially erect! 
It is set before the primordial creators of cloud-sweeping brows, 
It is set before the twin mages—Makers-of-all-things,— 
The goddess thrusting up the land, 
And the god thrusting up the skies! 
Let the sacrificial food be completely consumed! 
Now the adored Goddess eats! 
Now the illustrious God eats!— 
The divine twain partake of the offering of turtle. 


Thus, in thy sight, O mighty JHO! 
We proffer the sanctified dish of food, 
the bow] of turtle-flesh offered hood the altar. 
There it is—laid before JA, 
now bestowed upon us. 
It is set before the Gods Supreme, 
It is set out in this, our homeland! 
It is offered to the gods upon our tribal temple 
Mighty-pillar-of-the-firmament! 


Here,—assembled at this most sacred temple,— 
Proudly stand before us the great nobles 
Mystery-veiled-in-antiquity, 
And Leader-destroyer-of-armies. 
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From the temple called Rifted-skies-of-the-southland 
comes the high chief, Essence-of-the-life-seed; 

From the temple called Canopy-of-the-heavens 
comes the princess of the Dark Land. 


There, beside thee, O Divine Spirit! 
The red-feathered bird calls in the World-of-light! 
O Sovereigns-of-the-circling-galaxies! 
O Life-giving-source-of-all! 
Your offering has been purified according to ancient ritual, 
Your beverages of kava have been presented 
and quaffed in your divine abodes! 
Lift the tapu from this forbidden food by the ceremonial contact 
of your sacred plumes! 


O TANE-of-the-Night-world! — 
Mighty Regent of the Goddess-of-night! 
O TANE-of-the-Light-world!— 
Mighty Regent of the God-of-light! 
O KIA-HA—dual creator and origin manifesting in the 
storm-clouds! 
Lift the tapu! 


It is lifted above! 
It is lifted below! 
It is lifted on the land! 
It is lifted over the sea! 
Now the Night-world and the Light-world 
are freed from the sacred restrictions! 
O Maternal-sovereign-of-gods-and-kings! 
O Paternal-destroyer-of-hosts! 
Be ye glorified! 


O ye people! 

Freely approach! 
Partake of this most excellent food! 
Divine sanction has been conferred upon this feast. 
Eat to repletion till the belly be filled. 


Behold the sacred wand of crimson plumes of KIO! 
Held high aloft, it is invested with the Divine Spirit! 


GLORIFY THE MOST HIGH! 
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THE OFFERING 


HIGH PRIEST 

O Eyes-of-flame! 

O Great Eyes, 
Now gazing toward the entrance of the temple! 
I am the high priest 

performing the ceremonial restitution of food 

to the god of mighty power and authority; 
Now offering my natal cord of noble lineage 

to the Supreme god of the cold world of night! 


I give to the eyes! 
Concealed are thy eyes. 
I proffer this purified food to the Eyes! 
Invisible are thy eyes. 
I give to the god empowered to lift the tapu! 
Let the Night World be freed of all restrictions, 
Let the Light World be freed of all restrictions! 
Thou art the Master of ancient wisdom there abiding, 
Now approaching by way of the Sea, 
Hastening to the temple. 


I give to the Eyes! 
Hidden are thy eyes. 
I proffer this sanctified food to the Eyes! 
Unseen are thy eyes. 
The conch-shell trumpet blows, 
Sounding in the world of light! 
O Twofold life-giving Lord! 


Ho! An offering to the god— 
My Sleeping-god! 
It is for the god called Star-cloud-of-the-abyss! 


This offering now set before thee 

is the flesh of turtle. 
Consume it here 

in the consecrated forecourt of the temple, 
It is for the god called the Eyes of Kio! 
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Now Kio partakes of this consecrated offering 
here within the temple; 

He consumes the flesh of turtle! 

This is the turtle ever circling the shores 
of the ocean. 


Eat well! 
Let drums beat! 
Let exulting voices shout! 
The note of my conch-shell trumpet shall resound 
even unto the dark world of Night. 
The gentle breezes now blowing are the westerly 
and southerly winds. 
They are thy two eyes, O KIO! sweeping over 
the temple, 


Behold! 


The sacred crimson plume of KIO! 
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INVOCATION 


O Sacred origin! 
Reveal thyself, 
Arise from the ocean deeps! 


O Unknowable one! 
Creatress of power and authority, 
Approach in answer to my entreaty! 


O our Sustainer! 
Thou art Sovereign of multitudes; 
We acclaim thee! 


O our Foundress! 
Now a thunder-clap peals in the north— 
A token of thy approach! 


Let the gods partake of the purified food 
While the sacrificial victim is consumed. 
Proffer the consecrated offering to the sovereign Goddess 
According to ancient ritual 
perpetuated in the revered teachings. | 


Offer it to the Source-of-all,— 
Let the victim be sacrificed! 
Offer it to the Dual-origin—the Eternal-twain! 
They have come hither to the realm of the God-standing-erect, 
They are there with the God of the high heavens; 
They are the divine twain: 
The First-beginning-gathering-together, 
The First-beginning-of-radiant-light! 


Now the Night World is freed of all restrictions, 

The Light World is freed of all restrictions! 

The conch-shell trumpet sounds in the world of night,— 
Now it sounds in the world of light; 

The sacred trumpet is heard nearby upon the right,— 


LET THE SACRIFICIAL VICTIM BE SLAIN! 
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PRAYER TO THE HIGH GODS 


HIGH PRIEST 
O I[O—God Supreme! 
O Eternal Upholder of the realm of Light! 
O ALL-POWERFUL ONE! 


THE PEOPLE 
Prayer follows afar— 
speeding unto him of unnumbered altars. 


HIGH PRIEST 


The rain-darkened heavens of ULI—Goddess Supreme, 
are haloed with the rainbow’s gleaming— 


Vivid lightning flashes, 
Earth rocks and trembles! 


Distant thunder rumbles above, 
Remote thunder mutters below! 


Now peals on the right, 
Now rolls on the left! 


Winds blow—the breath of HA—Most Sacred One; 

Shattering thunder dies in lingering reverberations 
in the abode of the gods! 

Blindingly thy lightning—dread god-given death 


of the divine domain— 


STRIKES IN THE HEAVENS! 


THE PEOPLE 
Yet man shall live. 


HIGH PRIEST 


Grant proficiency, insight, power— 
in the walks of man on earth, 

Unto the inspired speech of kings have the gods entrusted 
the perpetuation of the sacred teachings. 


O ULI—Goddess Supreme! 
O Eternal Sustainer of the realm of Night— 
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Delver of the vast abyss of space! 


IMPART THY WILL! 


Lift the Tapu 


THE PEOPLE 
It is lifted. 
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HIGH PRIEST 
O God supreme! 


Mankind proclaims in all the houses of the land: 


THE PEOPLE 
No gods there be who overtop thy summit-soaring sacredness! 


HIGH PRIEST 
Thou art JO of the boundless skies, 
Thou art the horizon-scanning eyes of the frigate-bird of ULI 
Who is the Mage foreseeing all harmful acts, 
Who is the dark Mother discerning all helpful deeds. 
O Goddess of the eternal night! 
Give of thy deep affection unto thy progeny. 


THE PEOPLE 


Ward us from nights of sudden disaster and affright 
now coming all unguessed upon us! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Look attentively, for thou art JHO, foreseeing whatsoever may be 
that bringeth ill unto thy children. 

O Goddess supreme! 
O Delver of the vast abyss of space! 


IMPART THY WILL! 


Lift the tapu! 


THE PEOPLE 
It is lifted. 
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SONG OF THE BIRDS OF THE SEA KINGS 


HIGH PRIEST 
O KIO 


O Source of the realm of Night! 
O Source of the realm of Light! 
Ascending from the dark domain of a thousand traveled ways! 
Up from the night world whence issued forth the world of light, 
UP— 
From the night world of thy realms above, 
From the night world of thy realms below! 


From the dark domain of the Land beyond the rising sun, 
From the dark domain of the Land beyond the setting sun! 


O Soaring bird-god of the heavens! 
Thou art the eyes of the frigate bird, 
The eyes of the rail, 
The eyes of the plover,— 
Thou art the eyes of the red-tailed tropic bird! 


O DIVINE CREATOR! 


KIO 
From high-piled cloud ranks of the sky 
descends the crimson-throated Bird god of the heavens. 
MINE—the bird of KIO! 
A god sweeping down from his sky-eyrie far above. 
O Bird of tireless wings! 
O Sacred soaring bird of remote horizons 
Dwelling with the Gatherer of the storm clouds! 
Thou art the sacred crimson bird sighting the long sought land, 
Thou art the Radiant One—winging ever on and on, 
riding in cloudless skies. 


The winds sweep upward. 
Behold! 
A sacred bird soaring on tireless wings! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Flashing in the cloud-fields of the sky, 
Oh, wondrous sight! 
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The sacred waters of TANE— 
There thou art immersed, splashed in the falling rains, 
O Frigate bird of lustrous black 
Bathing in the boundless reaches of the sky! 
Behold! 
Ever flying! 


The gleaming crimson bird wings on. 


The black tern— 
KIO 


—the black tern is my bird, 
Bird in whom my eyes are gifted with unbounded vision, 
The eyes of the Gatherer of the storm clouds. 
Behold! 


Sweeping onward! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Flashing in cloud-banked highlands of the skies, 
Oh, radiant sight! 
The sacred waters of TANE— 
There thou art immersed, washed in the driving 
storm. 
O Frigate bird of gleaming black 
Bathing in the wide wastes of remote heavens! 
Behold! 
Circling on motionless wings! 
The red-plumed sacred bird sweeps 
on. ! 
The grey gull— 
KIO 
—the grey gull is my bird, 
Bird by whom my eyes are opened to widespread vistas, 
The eyes of the Bird-god of untiring flight. 
Behold! 
Sweeping onward! 


HIGH PRIEST 
Flashing in light-filled spaces of the sky, 
Oh, glorious sight! 
The sacred waters of TANE— 
There thou art immersed, bedewed with sparkling 
raindrops. 
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O Frigate bird of glossy black 
Bathing in the blue firmament above! 
Behold! 
Upborne upon capricious winds! 
The sacred red-throated bird wings 
on. 
The heron— 
KIO 


—the heron is my bird, 
Bird in whom my eyes are blest with far-reaching sight, 
The eyes of the Bird-god of even beating wings. 
Behold! 
Winging onward! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Flashing in cloud-piled ranges of the sky, 
Oh, glorious sight! 
The sacred waters of TANE— 
There thou art immersed, washed in fragments of the 
rainbow. 
O Frigate bird of sumptuous black 
Bathing in the unattainable confines of the heavens! 
Behold! 
Carried aloft on rising winds! 
The sacred crimson bird wings on. 


The red-tailed tropic bird— 


KIO 


—the red-tailed tropic bird is mine, 
My bird, through whom my eyes make out mist-shrouded headlands, 
The eyes of the Bird-god loudly calling. 
Behold! 
Sweeping onward! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Flashing in the far reaches of the sky, 
Oh, wondrous sight! 
The sacred waters of TANE— 
There thou art immersed, glittering in the spilling 
rain. 
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O Frigate bird of lustrous black 
Bathing in the trackless cloudlands of the sky! 
Behold! 
The red-gleaming sacred bird wings on. 
The frigate bird— 
KIO 
—the frigate bird is my bird, 
Bird whose ultimate-seeing eyes first lift the cloud-capped 
peaks of the long sought land, 
The eyes of the red-throated Bird-god of the heavens. 
Behold! 
Ever sweeping onward! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Flashing in the domed ceiling of the sky, 
Oh, radiant vision! 
The sacred waters of TANE— 
There thou art immersed, drenched in sheets of rain. 
O Frigate bird of black-gleaming plumage! 
A god bathing in frowning storm-heads far above,— 
ever sailing in tireless flight! 


O EXALTED VISION OF THE MOST HIGH! 
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HYMN OF PROCREATION 


BARD 

O Primordial Rod of Life 

tattooed like a mighty pillar 

carved with erotic symbols 

bounding up like a startled bird! 
O Divine Phallus of the vast ejaculation! 
O Divine Phallus of the first awakening of desire,— 

ardently impenetrating there below in the Primeval Vulva! 
O Primordial Clitoris together with the Womb, 

source of human progeny! — 
Our First Progenitress, of whom it was said: 
“Thou art the Origin— 

the Divine Vulva— 

plying with quickening ardor!” 


O Divine Phallus! 


Thou wert exalted as High Priest of the Light-World 
by KIHO Source-of-the-earth,— 
Our Supreme Goddess of the Night-World of the gods,— 
Who was said to be the Bailer, 
having inset as its handle the Divine Clitoris, 
called Fledgling-within-its-nest, 
Who was indeed the true Origin of this Universe in antiquity, 
when space existed in impenetrable darkness; 
The Goddess was like a bird’s egg, cupped within the dark hollow of 
its nest,— 
An egg-shell pecked open from within 
by KIHO Source-of-human-progeny, 
Upon whom—in her stone image here before me—I now gaze. 


O Divine Phallus! 

Thou art the exalted High Priest who has become the Source of life 
and of all good fortune for your people, 

Ever extolled in song and sacred recitation by the multitudes 
now glorifying their high priest in these words: 


O Divine Staff of life! 
O Supercised Phallus tattooed with erotic symbols, 
Thy call is borne afar upon the winds!— 
Thou art the long-tailed cuckoo 
crying there beside its nest in the Far-extending Southland!” 
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O KIHO Source-of-the-Earth! 


The sun has set. 

The sun has swooned in rapture, overcome by thy passion, 

Wherefore all food-producing plants have put forth new growth 
upon this land, 

Through the divine power of thy name! 


KIHO is also the Womb-of-woman which has become the repository 
of human progeny, 

Of whom it was taught that she was the vast Abyss of the Universe 
which became a fountainhead 

Spouting forth all peoples hither into this World-above. 


O Mighty Divine Phallus! 
Thou art our High Priest ever bestowing life upon us 

as we go forth upon the pathway of the horizon’s rim 
In our eternal quest of life, 
While the aerial root of the pandanus seeking the Mother Earth,— 
The Procreative Rod thrusting down to the divine Fount-of-life,— 
Attains the Primeval Waters, 

overcome in the shuddering throes of the divine orgasm 


In the Orifice— 
constricting — 
the Primal Vulva— 
of the World of Night! 


KIHO 


O KIO! 
O My Husband-Brother! 


You stood erect, rigidly tumid, 
in the throbbing ejaculation 
Which was the vast energy of the foam-crested waves of the 
oceans breaking upon our union, 
While we intermingled as we dipped up the waters-of-life 
in the Night-World and in the Light-World, 
While our bodies clung, flesh to flesh, 
in the orgasmic spasm 
Whose violence was like the fury of the cyclonic gust! 
Ceaselessly our bodies swooned in rapture,— 
that of the wife and that of the husband, 
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In the consuming desire of the man, 

for union with the woman beneath, 
And of the woman, 

for union with the man above. 


BARD 

O Divine Phallus! 
Our High Priest—ever assuaging the passion of thy progeny 

at their trysting-place within the paved court 

of the orgiastic rites, 

Through the constricting powers of the vigorous flesh of the vulva, 
While their bodies cleaved together like sea shells 

clinging to wave-drenched rocks 

at the Southland-of-white-coral-cliffs. 


KIO 
O KIHO! 
O Cherished Wife-Sister! 
Now the ardor of my phallus is spent, 
It has withdrawn,— 
Your vagina is flooded with my impregnating semen! 


BARD 


The inner longing—the overmastering passion—of the Male- 
principle informing the phallus with the fever of desire 
Has become assuaged as he drinks the waters of the Fount-of-life,— 
Waters become as a bathing pool for thee, O Divine Phallus,— 
our High Priest! 
And for all your suite of assistant priests, 
And for the young women 
living at the Place-of-the-plying-spears, 
While the fitful gusts of the northeast wind blow upon the mountain, 
Goddess-of-fruitfulness-of-the-oceans. 
May you ever be as a spring of fresh water— 
as a cold bathing-pool for your descendants. 
May your virile sperm ever gush forth with the potency 
of our great god KIO 
Who has become the support and sustainer of all the works 
which you perform in this Earth-world,— 
Through the boundless divine powers of the Dual Godhead, 
The Tumid Phallus coupled with the Primordial Womb— 


SOURCE OF ALL! 
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PAEAN TO THE SOURCE OF ALL 


I 
The goddess-wife lies with her divine husband, 
They have embraced in the age-old union of the gods. 
They are the Reproductive Principle and the Creative Urge 
emerging from the void of space, 
And manifesting through the two first Givers of life. 


The god, Lord-of-the-high-heavens, has taken to his heart 
his cherished wife— 
Primeval-semblance-of-woman; 
He has alighted upon the maternal form— 
They have embraced; 
He has wed his predestined mate. 


The divine Cup-of-life has clasped him to her breast. 


Here, in this heaven-realm above, 
Now appears the immemorial Dweller-in-darkness. 
Let the multitudes of the supreme Lord-of-the-red-clouds-of-sunset 
Reflect upon the riddle of the universe— 
The sacred union of the two First Prerenitorst 


Now the wife enfolds her husband; 
The twain are joined in the primal act of creation, 
The cherished wife belongs to him alone— 
to the adored husband, 
A lover ever ardent and strong in the strife of passion. 
She is the beloved mate of the Life Bestowing Urge 
stirring in the First Father. 
The adored wife folds him to her heart. 


O Revered Goddess of Desire! 
You are the reproductive power responding to the ardor 
of the inspiring seed of life, 
The Life Compelling Urge coupled with the Unknowable One— 
his primeval wife! 
They have embraced in the primal union of the gods! 
The beloved wife swoons in the sacred rapture! 
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II 
O Winds of the Goddess-timelessly-upholding! 
O Winds of the God-eternally-creating! 
The cherished wife of the Ever-virile One is thrilled with ecstasy! 


O Winds of the vast Cavern-of-the-abyss! 
O Winds of the Life-waters-infiltrating! 
The beloved wife of the Ardent One trembles in the consummation! 


O Winds of the revered Upholders! 
O Winds of the primordial Creative-Urge— 
of the wife joined with the Life-giving One! 
Together they are the Life-producing Power 
informed with the Life Essence. 
The cherished wife is convulsed in the sacred union! 


O Winds of the Goddess-ardent-in-the-fulfilment-of-desire! 
O Winds of the Mighty Pillar-of-life possessing his beloved mistress! 
The adored wife thrills in the communion of love! 


O Winds of the tiny Birdling-cupped-within-its-nest! 
O Winds of the Creative-urge-aroused-to-ardor! 
The beloved wife swoons in the divine embrace! 


O Winds of the Supporting-foundations of the universe! 
O Winds of the God-husband joined in wedlock! 
O Winds of the Waters-of-life impregnating! 
O Winds of the Wide-spread surface of the earth— 
of the Dark Goddess lying supine! 
The cherished wife trembles in the rapture of the gods! 


THE GODS 


EVOCATION OF THE SUPREME GODS 


I 
HIGH PRIEST 
From Havaiki the ancient homeland 
comes the Almighty, 
Haloed in red-flaming banners of sunset clouds 
wreathed about the divine brow. 


O KIA-HA! 
O Almighty One! 


O Two-fold Origin of the universe! 
O Undivided Twain—immanent in One! 


From thy formless immensity first issued forth 
The Fecund Mother, 
The Father Creator. 
Now the sacred Source of all peoples ascends— 
He shall alight upon the shores of this World-above! 


Thy harbinger, the red-throated frigate bird, 
Sweeps hither on the wings of the wind-gods— 
soaring above dark, wakeless seas. 


ALMIGHTY 


I am the Source, 
I am the Origin, impelling growth. 


I am the First Cause, 
I am the Creator, loosing mighty forces. 


I am the First Beginning, arising from the abyss, 


I am the female principle of life. 


I am the First Beginning, descending from the skies, 


I am the male principle of life. 


I am the Immensity of space all-surrounding, 
My peoples are the dwellers of the four winds. 


I drift, like a cloud, above the land— 
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WHITHER SHALL I SWAY DOWNWARD OUT OF SPACE? 
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HIGH PRIEST 


O Eternal One! 
Alight in this World above! 
Thou art the sacred Presence, 
Thou art the female source of growth! 
Thou art the divine Presence, 
Thou are the male Giver of life! 


ALMIGHTY 
I BRING THE GIFT OF LIFE! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Thy promise is a token of divine regard— 
A sign visible in the darkening skies! 
Now is seen the Light-ray of the First Cause— 
Vivid lightning in the heavens! 
It is the life-giving Staff of the Creator. 
The sheet lightning, seen over the far horizon, 
is his Seed of life. 
Ho! The earth trembles in the throes of creation! 
This is the night of Venus, the Evening Star, 
Night of the footprint of God. 
It is the night of Venus— 
Of the footprint of deity in human form. 
God is the All in One supreme— 
Divided, he is the Twain in human form. 
It is the First Night! 
The First Cause is the Fecund urge of Life, 
infused with Creative power. 
It is the First Night! 


Ho! The god Tane descends! 
Let the warrior-regent be terrible in his wrath— 
The divine Spear sharing in the sublime union of the gods. 


O Thou of the rolling thunder! 
Reveal thy presence. 
Reyverberate in the riven skies! 


Now the great star Venus rises above the horizon. 


Earthquakes shake the world, 
It is the first night— 
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The earth quakes in the sacred orgasm, 
It is the first night! 


A god in human form is the source of all. 
Thine eye—the great star Canopus—appears in the heavens. 


Oh, marvellous! 
Oh, glorious sight! 


O Thou of the muttering thunder! 

Reveal thy presence. 
Reverberate in the west above the land, 
Reverberate in the east over the ocean! 


Now the bright star Sirius ascends. 


Earthquakes shake the world, 
It is the first night— 

Violent trembling rock the earth, 
It is the first night! 


A god in human form is the source of all. 
Thine eye, the great star Canopus, becomes visible in the heavens. 


Oh, marvellous! 
Oh, glorious sight! 


O Thou of the rumbling thunder! 
Reveal thy presence. 
Crash in the shuddering sky of night! 


Now Orion’s gleaming belt rises over the ocean. 


Earthquakes shake the world, 
It is the first night— 

The earth trembles in the divine embrace, 
It is the first night! 


A god in human form is the source of all. 
Thine eye, the great star Canopus, glimmers in the heavens. 


Oh, marvellous! 
Oh, glorious sight! 


O God of the shattering thunder-clap! 
Reveal thy presence. 
Peal in the frowning skies above! 
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Now the Over-shadower appears, rising beside his elder brother, 
Antares-of-the-blood-red-ruin. 


Temblors rock the foundations of the earth, 
It is the first night— 

The universe shudders in the sacred union, 
It is the first night! 


A god in human form is the source of all. 
Thine eye, the great star Canopus, now gleams in the heavens. 


Oh, glorious! 
Oh, radiant sight! 


THE UNIVERSE IS BORN IN THE UNION OF THE GODS. 


Thunder rolls where dwells the source of the many-planed heavens, 
Reverberating below to the sunken bow! of the abyss, 
Reverberating on high to the vaulted dome of the sky. 

Thou art a goddess abiding in darkness, 

Thou are a god dwelling in sunlit skies. 


O Almighty Twain! 


Never a god shall be before whose majesty 

the Source of the Universe shall bow his head! 
Thou art the eternal Form whence sprang 

The primordial Creatress, 

The divine Creator— 
Evoking the universe in realm on realm, 

from the deeps of the storeyed abode of the gods, 
Whilst the Light-world of the Sky Father unfolds above. 


ALMIGHTY 


I myself am the Supreme Being 
standing radiant in the rainbow’s arch. 
I dwelt at the core of the remote region of the gods 
Whilst the heavens here above spread abroad— 
the stepped-up heavens of the divine abode. 
I dwelt within the supporting foundations 
of Havaiki the ancient land. 
Now I abide at the unattainable fountainhead— 
source of fertility, 
Quickened by the life-giving seed. 


THE GODS PALE 


I am the thundering CAUSE 
Wherefore the rock-base of the universe 
first trembled to the shock of earthquakes. 


I am KIA-HA—the primeval WOMB 
together with the divine SPERM, 
Timelessly intermingling 
in the age-old union of the gods. 


I AM THE SOURCE OF THE UNIVERSE! 


II 
HIGH PRIEST 
An abiding-place belongs to Kiho— 
In the parental Night-world of a thousand lands, 
In the parental Night-world of ten thousand lands,— 
In the parental Night-world of sacred power and authority. 


Awake! 
O Eternal Mother! 


Welcomed is the divine Creatress, 
The unknowable one in her ship, 
now dipping over the hurrying seas. 
An encircling wave sweeps hither, 
A toppling wave breaks in foam upon the sands 
Swerving, a following comber swells toward the shore. 


Thou art the First Beginning abiding in the Beyond, 
Thou art the First Beginning abiding in the Near, 
Thou art the First Beginning unseen of man. 


Thou didst turn over upon thy face, 
Thou didst assume human form. 


The Night World passes behind thy back, 

The Night World passes before thy face, 

So that thou mayst behold the dark vista 
of the realm where the dead repair. 


Measureless, the time of thy absence. 
Remote hast thou been. 


Who is the sovereign of this Night World? 
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KIHO 
It is I! 
I am the Fecund Mother of this World of Night! 
I am KIHO, 


Supreme Goddess of the Cosmic Night, 
Who first awakened in the unattainable world below, 
In the consecrated realm of Night— 
dark world of god-given power and authority, 
Abiding in this sacred realm, 
In the Night World of a thousand lands, 
In the Night World of ten thousand lands, 
In the manifold world of Night— 
My Night World wherein I lay prone upon my face, 
Crouching with bended back, 
Moving upward— 
My Night World wherein I stretched my cramped limbs. 
I am Kiho! 
Behold, Kiho am I! 


I am the Ancient One, awakening, ascending. 
I ama mighty being encrusted with seaweed 
and clustering shells, 
Emerging from the ocean deeps, 
A mighty being turning over— 
UP from this sacred world of Night! 
I turn over upon my face, 
In human form I turn over— 
I am become as a mortal. 


I AM REVEALED IN THE CYCLONIC GUST! 


HIGH PRIEST 


O Majesty! 


O Deity! 


KIHO 


I call upon my multitudes— 


HIGH PRIEST 


KIHO 
Let my call be heard afar! 
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HIGH PRIEST 


The Immortal Mother of the netherworld 
lies under the Pillar of the gods’ abode. 
Her semblance appears— 
It is the Morning Star. 
The star-form rises, 
The star-counterpart sets, 
Sanctified by deity in human form. 


Now gleams the Evening Star 
riding in the sky of Night, 
Now sinks the cloud-shape, 
tinged with a flaming glow, 
To the Waters-reposing— 
They are the Waters-reposing! 
To the Waters-far-spreading— 
They are the Waters-far-spreading! 


The dark Goddess is established in the Bowl of Night, 
Her divine Consort abides in the Dome of Light. 


KIHO 
Death comes to Man. 


HIGH PRIEST 
I go to the dark realm below— 


KIHO 


For the wisdom of Death and Life 
must be bestowed upon my priest— 

His spirit speeds to the domain of Night, 
questing the answer to the eternal mystery. 


My priest goes to the Night World of a thousand lands, 
It is the dark realm of a thousand lands, 
It is in the dark realm of a thousand lands! 
He comes to rest in the consecrated world of Night— 
realm of god-given power and authority. 
It is the realm of divine power and authority, 
It is in the realm of divine power and authority! 
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My regent gains at last the Night World of ten thousand 
lands, 
It is the dark world of ten thousand lands, 
It is in the dark world of ten thousand lands! 
He thrills with rapture in this sacred world of Night, 
It is the sacred world of Night, 
It is in the sacred world of Night! 


Ho! It is in this sacred world of Night— 


HIGH PRIEST 
—Yes, it is in the consecrated world of Night. 


Who is the Supreme Goddess of the remote deeps of space? 
She is the Source-of-all! 

She abides in the boundless realm of Night, 

She abides in the vast Bowl-of-Night! 


O KIHO! 


O KIHO! 
THE PEOPLE 


Cloud streamers, rainbow hued 

Storm clouds, washed in the rainbow’s gleaming, 
Encircle thy brow. 

Thou art in the sailing clouds. 
Clouds ever sailing—sailing, 

Thou art in the wind-driven clouds. 


Oh, streaming, streaming— 
Thou art in the streaming clouds! 
Oh, drifting, drifting— 

Thou art in the drifting clouds. 


Cloud banners, tinged with the rainbow’s glory, 
Cloud-wrack, washed in the rainbow’s light, 
Are wreathed about thy brow. 
Thou art in the sailing clouds. 
Clouds ever sailing—sailing, 
Thou art in the scudding clouds! 


Oh, streaming, streaming— 
Thou art in the streaming clouds! 
Oh, drifting, drifting — 

Thou art in the drifting clouds. 


THE GODS 


HIGH PRIEST 
Well-contented is the heart— 
The heart of the goddess-mother, 
Well-contented is the heart— 
The warmth of compassion whence borne hither? 
Well-contented is the heart— 
The warmth of consolation coming from thee. 


There—far away where thou art—is thy feasting-mat, 
the boundless floor of the ocean. 


Now the spirit of the unrevealed Creatress has flown away, 
It has sped to the far deeps of space. 


IT HAS RETURNED TO THE WOMB OF THE UNIVERSE! 


Ill 
HIGH PRIEST 


Dark storm clouds are the abode of Kio, 

In the Sky-world of a thousand lands, 

In the Sky-world of ten thousand lands,— 
In the Sky-world of trailing clouds. 


Descend! 
O Father Creator! 


Come from thy upper World-of-light! 
A portent of thy coming—a dark, towering cloud, 
Overhangs the horizon! 


Now the honored god stands forth 
upon the prow of his ship, 
The revered being overshadows the land, 
The venerated god sweeps over the inland vistas. 


KIO 
My ship glides into the harbor, 
All the heavens are ablaze with flame! 
HIGH PRIEST 


Thy towering semblance rises from the horizon’s rim! 
O Thy awe-inspiring Form! 
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O Founder Eternal—mighty Pillar of Life! 

Enfold thy people. 
Thou art the First Progenitor of the ancient homeland, 
Thou art the Ancestor alighting upon the winds! 


O our Founder—ever sustaining! 
Now enfold thy people. 

The people, the people—streaming whither? 

The multitudes, the multitudes—toward whom repairing? 
They seek the last mystery. 


May they come to rest with the Lord of all peoples, 
May the Sacred One enfold his own! 


The Lord of all peoples abides forever 
in the red flush of the sunrise, 

Sharing divine power and authority with the Goddess Mother 
of the dark realm of Night— 


O Divine Completer! 
O Sacred One! 
KIO 
Gently blows the wind from the land— 
holding steadily over the sea. 
Strongly blows the breeze from the sea— 
holding steadily over the land. 


I COME IN THE BLAST OF THE HURRICANE! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Brought into being was the creative essence of the gods, 
Brought into being was the procreative urge of man. 


The gods appeared in the heavens— 
Man was evoked upon this earth. 


KIO 
I myself am the Source of the Light-W orld— 
I pierced the primal womb with the spear of life. 
Came into being the primeval waters of great Havaiki— 
mainland of moving multitudes, a domain extending 
afar. 
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I delved into the depths of my age-old wisdom, 
DOWN to my inner-urge quickening,— 
To Gestating Source—the primordial womb, 
To Out-flowing Source—the primordial phallus, 
To Teeming Source—the seed of life, 
springing from my divine rod of magic power. 
Came into being: 
The Rock-base up-thrust—the female body supine, 
The Rock-base sundered—the female body torn in 
rapture, 
The Rock-base quickened—the female body infused 
with the life-seed. 


Then the impregnating waters spread abroad. 
Ooze-of-the-oceans—the divine sperm—was the name 
of my life-bestowing waters. 


I AM THE SEED OF LIFE! 


HIGH PRIEST 


Here, set before thee, is the consecrated libation 
for which thy mighty ala has come hither. 
Let it be proffered him! 


Now a rustling is heard in the sacred casket of the temple. 
Thou hast entered thy sanctuary, 
Let the sacrificial victim be struck down! 


The ceremonial axe reposes upon the altar, 
It is in the keeping of the Ancestor enduring forever, 
It is there with the Ancestor abiding in the whirlwind. 
It is called Broad-highway-of-shouting-and-acclaim— 
Whereby is disemboweled the breath of the hurricane! 


Let us turn toward the Regent of the unrevealed Creatress, 
To the Illustrious One standing proudly forth 
upon the sacred mound of the temple. 


Now the light of day is everywhere obscured by sudden rain! 


Let us turn toward thy ever-enduring Deputy, 
standing there beside thee. 
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O KIO! 
O Most Sacred One! 


Confer dominion and authority upon thy people! 
May god-given power be bestowed,— 
Let exulting voices rise, 
Extolling the life-creating might of KIO! 
ae Soe Sa Seat 
KIA-HA 
Goddess of the Shadow-land beneath the sea am I. 
I am the primeval WOMB! 


God of the Cloudland above the ocean waves am I. 
I am the divine SPERM— 


Almighty being of the last confines of space am I. 


I am the FIRST BEGINNING! 
HIGH PRIEST 
O Majesty! 
KIHO 
I am the primeval WOMB! 
HIGH PRIEST 
O Deity! 
KIO 


I am the divine SPERM! 


HIGH PRIEST 
MAN IS BORN OF THE ETERNAL RAPTURE OF THE GODS! 
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SUPPLICATION 
O God of the Fourth Heaven! 


Thou art He who abides in the chilling breath of the tempest, 
Who keeps watch over the homeland, 
Who dwells in the Sun—remotely high; 
Thou dost protect and maintain, through thy divine powers, 
This land of nobles and heroic warriors, become thy progeny. 
Well have they eaten of the lush food 
growing in this homeland; 
And they have consumed the food 
abounding beneath the sea. 


O Supreme One! 


O Unnamable goddess coupled with the Most sacred one, 
The mighty deity far above in the zenith of the skies! 


O Divine Twain! 
Thine is the Sun, 
Thine, the Fourth-heaven, 
Thine, the Third-heaven,— 
Thine, the Second-heaven,— 
And thine is the First-heaven! 
Thou hast evoked the winds of the oceans 
from thy tempestuous breath! 
Thou art the Founder and the Sustainer, the Mother and Father 
of all nations in this World of Man, 
Thou art the Food-giver who has nourished his people 
on the most excellent food of this homeland, 
Thou art the Unnamable One,— 
the Uplifter from the void of space, 
Ever abiding in the midst of the dwellers of this land,— 
A land wherein manifests: 


THE GOD-EVER-SUSTAINING— 
the procreative staff moistened with the dew of life, 
THE GOD-OF-RUMBLING-THUNDER— 
casting forth the seed of life, 
THE GOD-SUNDERER-OF-THE-RIVEN-SKIES— 
instilling into the primordial chrysalis the breath of 
stirring life, 
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THE GOD-OF-THE-WIDE-W AYS-OF-SPACE— 
the dark pathway of the life substance, 

THE GOD-EVER-GUIDING-AND-LEADING-HIS-PEOPLE-ON— 
exalted brow of the procreative staff! 


O Ardent One! 
Oh, ecstasy 


O Virile One! 
RAPTUROUS IS THE UNION OF THE GODS! 
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THANKSGIVING 


The young people grow like newly-green shrubbery, 
springing up from the soil. 


The breadfruit tree is heavy-laden with fruit. 


Here, as in that joyous land of abundance 
beneath the blood-red clouds of the sunrise, 


The food is everywhere plentiful. 


The little child, aimlessly strolling about, 
eats of the largesse of the land; 


So does the orphan,— 


And so, the bereaved wife or husband. 
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